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THE Discourses, which constitute this 
Talume, were selected from the manu- 
cripts of the author, since his decease, by 
a number of his friends, who carefully 
revised, anfl in most instances transcribed 
.v: them for the press. As these Sermons 
' w^ere not written for publication, some ver- 
bal and other minute alterations became 
necessary previously to their appearance in 
print ; these the editors have taken the 
liberty to make ; but in no instance have 
they intentionally changed the meaning 
of the author. 

The editors are responsible for the se- 
lection of these discourses, and the print- 
ers for the correctness and neatness of the 
dress in which they appear. In respect 
both to the matter and the execution, a 
hope is entertained, that the patrons of 
the work will be gratified. 

Short Memoirs of the Life of the Author 
are prefixed to this volume, containing 
facts and information not to be found in 
Dr. Holmes' discourse delivered at his fu-. 
neral, which is prefixed to this volume. 
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its final completion will embrace the order, perfection, 
and happin^tes of the moral world, and the highest glory 
of its Author ; he dwelt upon the sublime subject witili 
eager and profound attention."* Those doctrines, 
which are the groundwork df revelation, were the 
groundwork of his preaching. Scarcely a sermon came 
from his lips, in which some of the peculiarities of evan* 
gelical trutih were not found. 

He was a very practical preacher. Every gospel 
doctrine, he insisted, has its con^sponding precept ^ 
duty. Speaking of the doctrines of human depravity, 
and salvation by the mercy of God, the atonement of 
Christ, and the sanctification of the Spirit, he says ; 
*^ fi-om these doctrines immediately Asult the duties of 
evangelical repentance and hi^milit^ faith and hope, 
gratitude and love, obedience and joy." He gave it as 
his opinion, *' that Christian piety and morality must rise 
or fall, as the doctrines of grace, which support and ex- 
alt them, are regarded or neglected." By these senti^ 
ments he regulated his preaching. Whenever he incuU 
cated the duties of Christianity, he did it chiefly by cvan* 
gelical motives. Whenever he described a good man, 
he described him, as a character formed upon gospel 
principles ; as a redeemed penitent sinner, pardoned 
through Christ, and regenerated by the Holy Spirit. 
He represented the believer's inward exercises and whole 
practice, as having a constant respect to the great scheme 
of mediatorial grace. In his painting of virtue and relig- 
ion you would not see the image of Seneca or Plato, 
but that of David or Paul. You would hear the Chris- 
tian, of his describing, humbly proclaiming the abundant 
grace of Christ, and, from a heart enraptured with his di- 

vine beauty, crying out, " Unto him, who hath loved us, 

/ 

• Dr. Tappan's own words in describing a Christian minister. 
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ixid washed us from our sins in his blood, be honour and 
glory forever." At the same time he made it appear, 
that such aflfection to Christ b not only the surest evi- 
dence of an upright heart, but the most efficacious mo^ 
live to a pious and useful life. 

Dr. Tappan was impressed with the importance of 
plain and distinguishing preaching. He was happy in 
commanding a style, which had charms for all. While 
the refined hearer enjoyed its flowing elegance, the un- 
refined was edified with its plainness. Deeply affected 
himself with the necessity and worth of true religion, he 
laboured to describe it intelligibly and correctly, and to 
discriminate its saving exercises and fruits from every 
deceitful imitatitf||i To this work his mind was early 
directed by the p^lisal of Epwards' Treatise on Re- 
ligious Ai^tlons. It was often the drift of his discourses 
to point out the essential difference between the sanctified 
afl^tions of the believer, and the best exercises of the 
unrenewed heart. It was his serious endeavour, "to 
lay open the human heart to the view of mankind ; to 
trace its windings, its disguises, its corruptions; to 
expand all its latent seeds of abomination ; to pluck off 
its mask of apparent virtue ; to unfold the secret princir 
pies of human conduct, and distinguish appearances 
from realities ; to detect the various biasses of self love 
and self deceit; to delineate every shape and form, 
which the unsanctified heart in various circumstances 
will assume, so that every sinner might see and recog- 
nise himself in the draught, and all classes of natural 
men .... might so perceive their moral diseases, as im- 
mediately to look for a suitable remedy."* 

He was a very affectionate preacher. When address- 
ing his fellow immortals, his heart was often enlarged 

* Dr. T.'s sermon at the ordination of Rev. Timothy Dickinsoiiii 
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and melted. His countenance, his voice, his gesture^ 
had a^l the natural marks of kind concern. His hearers, 
however reproved and alarmed, vi^ere convince, that he 
spoke from love ; Aat the mortifying reproof and paiur 
ful alarm he gave, were meant for their good. They 
saw and felt, that the preacher was an ardent friend to 
Aeir souls, and that he did not inflict the wound, which 
fidthftilness required him to inflict^ without reluctance 
and grief.* 

He studied variety in his preachings lie thought a 
minister's usefulness greatly abridged; by confining him^ 
self within a small circle of favourite speculations. 
Accordingly he took an extensive yau^gg, ^and aimed to 
introduce that pleasing variety of topicWvhich the scrip- 
tures furnish ; though, after all, it wa^nanifest, that he 
made evangelical religion the sum and centre of his 
preaching. The variety in his preaching was increased 
by his method of adapting his performances to particular 
occasions. In this h^ dispovered remarkable facility and 
pertinence. He readily entered into the spirit of every 
occasion, and said what was suitable and impressive. 
Beside his appropriate performances on sacramental and 
funeral occasions, he frequently noticed the great events 
of Providence in the natural, civil, and religious world, 
and used them tq elucidate some interesting truth, or en^ 
force some important dilty. 

• " It is probable, that his great modesty and meekness disarmed ^^Tft 
and called forth a sentiment at once tender and respectful. He was not 
a thundering preacher ; but he spoke in a manner eminently enlightened, 
energetic, and persuasive ; and perhaps the meekness of his air was t^ 
foil, to set off the strong sensibilities of hi? njind. His elocution was not 
of the splendid kind ; but it was nature feelingly expressed. All his soul 
entered into his sermons. Every distinct subject appeared deeply to im- 
press him ; and the viyid perceptions of his mind enlivened every sen- 
tence and every word. He had, above most others, the faculty of losing 
Jiimsdf in his subject.'* 
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In the Christian pastor we seldom find so much to be 
admired, as in Di\ Tappan. His virtues and exertions, 
as a minister, seemed evidently to result from his person- 
al piety^ This gave beauty5 uniformity, and usefulness 
to his whole pastoral character* What he did for tlie 
promotion of religion, he did, not because his reputation 
and ofiice required it, but because he had an operative, 
abiding conviction, that religion is unspeakably amiable 
in itself, and above all things interesting to men* In the 
discharge of his sacred duties, he appeared only to act 
out the benevolence, the humility, the meekness, and 
the devotion, which divine grace had wrought in his 
own soul* 

With powers qj^mind and qualities of heart, which 
attracted general esteem and admiration, he M^as modest 
and humble, delicate and unassuming, ever attentive to 
the claims of others, and ready to sacrifice his own. He 
relished the condescending and self denying duties of his 
office, taking pleasure " in instructing, reproving, and 
comforting the lowest forms of human nature." His 
meekness was as remarkable, as his humilitv. His sa- 
cred office, giving him interfeourse with persons of 
every character, called for the fi-equent exercise of Chris- 
tian meekness. When tried by the ignorance and 
stupidity, or by the perverseness and injustice of men, 
he was calm and collected. The irritation of others did 
not irritate him. 

He was remarkably free from a ivorldly spirit. For 
earthly riches and grandeur he had no relish. Far no- 
bler objects occupied his thoughts, attracted his love, 
and roused his exertions. The riches of religion, the 
attainment of knowledge and holiness ,N:he spread of 
evangelical truth, the display of divine perfection, the 
salvation of men, — these were the great objects, whiph 
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oommanded his mind and heart. His soul seemed to 
b^ exalted above those contrivances and cares, which 
are necessary to the acquisition of wealth. His insatia- 
ble thirst for knowledge, and his sedulous attention to 
pastoral duties, left him little opportunity and littfe 
inclination for worldly concerns. His temporal interests 
were, therefore, chiefly entrusted to the prudence and 
fidelity of Others. Superior to fretfulness and anxiety, 
he accepted, without murmuring, a salary quite inade- 
quate to his support, humbly confiding in the bounty of 
Providence, and in the generosity of affectionate individ- 
uals. His moral taste was so refined, and the plan of 
his conduct so devout, that it wos his deliberate choice 
to live at a distance from luxury an^pshow. What he 
possessed of this world's goods, he valued chiefly as the 
means, not of private gratification, but of promoting the 
welfare of others. Free, in a good measure, fix)m 
the incumbrance of worldly cares and pursuits, he 
consecrated his talents to sacred duties. While he 
sustained the pastoral office, he devoted a great por- 
tion of his time to study.* His acquaintance with the 
old English authors was extensive. The treasures of 
truth contained in Owen, Howe, Goodwin, Bates, Bax- 
ter, 8cc. raised them in his estimation far above the 
greater part of more polished moderns. The best models 
of refined composition he, nevertheless, studied with 
diligence, and imitated with success. What the old 
authors wanted in point of elegance, he aimed to sup- 
ply from accomplished modems. And what most of 
tl^ modems want in point of solid information, he sup- 

• «* With all that was remarkable in him, nothing was more 9o> thancon- 
•tant mental action, and an ardent desire to be ever iroproying^. Hence he 
was as uncommon a hearer, as speaker ; his eye, his attention, unremitting- 
ly fixed, 80 that nothing of consequence seemed to escape him ; and he 
was ver}' happy in retaining the valuable ideas, he had once acquired.'* 



pHed froitb the old audioi^; In the did authors he tbmd 
tiie4i6dy of divinfe truth ;; in the new, its ntore comdj 
and a^p^o^ dft^« 

- mumg^ His abilities might have raised him to emi- 
tieltioe in general erudition ; he wisely chose to limit his 
i^ti&Hon principfllljr to those branches of knowledge, 
i^cfiarie aflied to thedogyi and have the most promis- 
li% inffiieobe oh ioiiimstierial usefuhiess. He never sa* 
crificed to ambitioQ or taste th^ regular duties of his 
bfficse.' FintttsfsHhc! attended to diet w<»koftfaenun- 
ittiyi ' '1^ i^ti^ siermons tie composed with much 
fllbidl/* ahd «^^ carftflilly furnished himself 

fl» e^6yc^ as for every special 

Tbou^ his apprdiension was quick and 
ioFvtotioii fertile ; and though he had a remark- 

i yet he did not allow himself to 
diic^t^li preparation. For sev- 
^ jrea^; jljl^ 1^^ Butaf. 

pai^i^ his uidietldng eblipl^^tbtots and avocations fre- 
i^iAtkf j^brinditted him to Witi^ only the plan and leading 
sentiments ; and sometimes, he preached wholly extem- 

\ Fcr tb6 duties and delights of friendship he was pe- 
(hiiSiuriy i^aita^ His I'eligioA disposed him tosympa- 
thy, feb&rnessy and love. Kind aiflfecdon lighted up hb 
cbutttenance, gave a ddightfiU ^ow to his conversation, 

ess to ev^ beneficent action he performed. 
i^i^Eeared true Christian politeness. The gentle* 
ness and suavity of hls'mannei^ were not the substitute, 
but the ^^Kmtakfeous expression of ^cere kindness. So 
diSid aiid otfligittg was his disposition, that it cost him 
ah ejibti to reftise even an improper r^ucst^ or in any 
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>vajr .ta give pain to others^ In the whole intercpi^rse.of 
social Ufe he was studious to please, cautious of: o^nd- 
ihg, and slow to be offended. His deportment and^con- 
yer^Uon bespoke an unsuspecting simplicity of heart, a 
dignified sense of propriety, and serious regard to mpral 
and religious obligation. He maintained a diaste and 
sober cheerfulness^ by which he constandy gave -evi- 
dence, that religion is a productive source of the best 
enjoynients. 

• His people always found him a friend, a brother, a 
father. He w as . a guide to inexperienced youth, a pious 
comforter to old age, a counsellor in difficulties, a sup- 
port to the afflicted. In the chamber of siclcness he was 
a. serious, tender, and prayerful visitant. And while he 
delighted to participate and sooth the troubles of his 
people, he was no less rea4y to rejoice. in their prosperi^ 
ty, and to esteem their happiness a part of his omd. 
Love seemed to be the ruling principle of his pastoral 
conduct. Even when he administered reproof to any 
of his floc)v, a task the least of all congenial to his feelings^ 
he gave them evidence, that their reprover was their 
friend. 

The cause of vital, experimental religion \vas dear to 
bis heart. With great satisfaction he read accounts of 
what God had recendy done in many parts of the world. 
He rejoiced to observe the deep religious impressions, 
which usually take place where God pours out his Spir- 
it. To promote such impressioM among his own peo- 
ple, particularly in the latter years of his pastoral work, 
he was instant in season, and out of season. 

He was a very ardejtt frietid to his country. United 
by the strongest affection to the cause of the public, he 
warmly, espoused the principles of those men, whom he 
considered as honest patriots. In conformity to those 




l^ncq^lSS/ he' vindicated the rights, unfolded the flan- 
gei^l^^^ inci^Scated the duties of Ws country, withbift 
eoterthg ShiJft &c violence of party spirit, or detracting 
fi*m the dig^ty and Micredness of his station. 
' He possessed an uncommon degree of C/iristian con- 
dnir f d^t candom* Wliich is the operation of an enlarged 
mind and ' a beneVolent heart. He was ah equitable 
jud^ of^e ^cSia^iiefsi ifetf A mild interpreter of *e aei 
tSbns tif Tneri^ JTcjNiwd them, who difiKted from Mm ifi 
bBief, he cbciiished a veiy kind- and genferous aflfeefidnV 
He knew too-wffl the'certstituti^ of the human mind ; 
he had too mttiish regard to the right of private jrtdgu 
ttient ihA thc?iiS6 df fiiee toquiiy ; he wto too wiste, ioo 
mbdesllj aSfid too Jtist to indulgein himself, or to enoouF^"^ 
iri 6flierB a dogmatical, intoferant spirit. Hiscandoik^ 
vented hiiti from passing saitente up©n persons tJr 
flfiigsf^wldiorut the authority of scrfptunp? from giving 
v^ fo grotmdles^ suispidons and jealousfies; -ironi 
jij^^g of iiieh^s state ivith reference to divine atcep*:: 
iStab6\ upon grounds not expressly determined' by the" 
gospel; from imputing to others opinions, which they 
d^vow, and from overlooking thdir excellencies, be- 
ctase mingled with faults. His candour was a branch of 
HAlifoej VfMe/i suffereth langandiskhidi Hvhich think- 
eth ho «i/; tiAich bectreth all thirds ^ hdie^th all tlungSy \ 
hipeth aU things j efidureth ^i///Awj^j. ."JHis^chaa-ity was' 
b^ievdeiice ; benMi^nee , resected to no jparticular 
denomination, or e^^ character ; tjioug^it had not the 
3amie operation toward ^1. Likj^ the charity of Jesus 
Christ, it was cordial complacency in thefm,' who obeyed 
the truth. But toward the erroneous and irreligious, it 
w;is mingled di^apprpbation, compassion, and good will ; 
disapprobation 6f their errors and sins, compassion. for 
ll^gir mis^ri^s^ an^lgood will to their souls. His chiaftity 
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as wdl, as his judgment, led him to movaan the itilax^d 
opinions of religion, which prevail at thb day. Inspired 
with the spirit of other times, when the glory of New 
England piety shone forth, he greatly lamented its de- 
cline. In his view, modem liberality stripped the gospel 
of all its glory. Socinianism he pronounced j cold^ life* 
kss system^ the name without the essence of Christianity. 
He considered it as takin'g away the li^and soul of re- 
ligion, and as very near the confines of infidelity. In 
the spread oftbis an^ other forms of antichristian tbeolo,^ 
gy, he clearly saw the decay of vital piety, the peril of 
immortal souls, and the desolation of Zion« 

In June, A. D. 1792, the corporation and overseers 
of Harvard University, harmoniously invited him to the 
office of Professor of Divinity. His learning and piety, 
his religious sentiments, and his aptness to teach, accord-^ 
ed with the design and statutes of those who founded the 
Professorship, and justified his appointment to the im- 
portant office.^ He considered his relation to his peo« 
pie so intimate and sacred, that he did not determine . 
upon a separation without long and serious reflection, 
and such advice as deserved his confidence. The ques' 
tion was submitted to a very respectable ecclesiastical 
council, who unanimously voted, that duty and th^ 
general interest of religion required his removal. On . 
5ie 26th of December, A. D. 1792, he was inaugurated, 
as Hollis Professor of Divinity i%JH^rvard University. 
In Order to give a proper idea ol^-liis usefulness, it is 
necessary to observe, that, when he was introduced into 
the Professor's chair, the religious state of the Universi- 
ty was very alarming. For some time the students bad 

* Among thote, who were active in introducing him into the Professor's 
chsir, were several who were his ootemporaries at the University, and had 
known him from his childhood. Gf tliis number " was that excellent man, 
the late l^ieutenant Governor Phillips, than whom no one took a more 
earnest part in placing him in that station." 
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. I?eceived no ngular instruction in divinity* Books, con« 
taining the poison of deism, were eagerly read, and the 
minds of many corrupted. Immorality and disoidery 
in various shapes, had become prevalent, and mocked 
the power of persuasion and the arm of authority. SucH 
was the state of things, when Professor Tappan entered 
on Af^ duties of his offidfei The great object of his public 
and private lectures ^vas, to defend the principles of natur- 
al and revealed religion, and to lead the students to thfe 
knowledge of their Maker and Re(}eemer. His whole 
official conduct was calculated to conciliate aflfection, to 
excite serious regard to divine truth, and to impress the 
importance of reli^ous duty. Not expecting youth to 
overlook their pleasure in their love of improvement, he 
aimed} in his public lectures, to unite entertainment with 
in^EXtnation. He happily combined brevity with fulness, 
and ^animation with exactness^ He was didactic, yet 
persuasive ; profound, and yet pathetic. It was impos- 
sible for young men of liberal minds to hear his public 
lectiires, with the well adapted and fervent prayers which 
introduced and closed them, without a conviction, that 
religious truth could be vindicated by argument, and 
that Christian goodness ennobled the soul, and yielded 
the best enjoyments. So singular was the as3emblage 
of excellent qualities in his public performances at the 
University, that die nicest criticbm could complain of no 
inelegance in the s^le, and the most metaphysical, of no 
unfairness in argument ; while the wannest piety was 
raised to a higher and purer flame. It must not be omit- 
ted, that his evangelical sentiments and puritan morals 
were gready conducive to his usefulness, as a professor. 
In Consequence of his influence, infidelity among the 
students was gradually confounded, profanity and irreli- 
gion were awed andrestrained, and the science of God was 
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]» ir. Two Discourses delivered ott the Ssbiwth after ids Qidi* 

nation «t Newbury. 
i. A Sermon on the Character of Amaztah«. lfZ%. 

4. A Fast Sermon. 1783. " 

5. A Thanksgiving Discourse, on the Peace* 17 BS. 

6. A Sermon on the Death of the Rev. Moses Parsons. Dec. 

14, 1783. 

7. Two friendly Letters to PhMethes. 1785. 

8. A Sdrmon at the Ordination oS Rev. Timothy DickiasoBt 

Feb. 18, 1789. 

9. Address to the Studentsof Andover Academy^ July \%^ 1791. 
10« Election Sermon, May 30, 1793^^ 

11. A Sermon before an Association at Portsmouth. 1792. 

12. A FareWel Sermon at Newbury. 1793. 

i3. A Fast Sermon delivered at Cambridge and Charlestown^ 
April II, 1793. 

14. A Sermon at the Ordination of the Rev. John T. Kirkland» 

Feb. 5, 1794. 

15. 'A Sermon on eight persons drowned at Newbury, Juty 34f 

1794. 

16. A Discourse to the Class, which was graduated in \i9\. 

17. A Discourse to the Class, which entered in 1794. 
Id. An Address to Andover Students, July> 1794. 

19. A Thanksgiving Sermon at Charlestown, Feb. 19, 1795* 

20. A Discourse on the Death of John Russell, student, jilov. 

17, 1795. 

21. A Discourse to the Class, which entered in 1796. 

22. A Sermon before the Convention of Ministers, June I, 1797. 

23. A Fast Sermon at Boston and Charlestown, ApHl 5> 1798. 

, 24,25. Two Sermons at Plymoiith, after the Ordinadon of the 
Rev. James Kendall, Jan. 5, 1800. 

26. A Discourse on the Death of G^n. Washington, Feb. 21,1 800. 

27. A Sermon at the Ordination of the Rev. Nathaniel H. 

Fletcher, 1800. - 

28. A Sermon on the Death of Lieut. Gov. Phillips. 1802. 

29. A Sermon at the Installation of Rev. Hezekiah Packard^ 

Sept. 1802. 

30. A Discourse on the Death of Enos Hitchcock, D. D. Provi- 

dence, 1803. 

31. A Sermon on the Desth of Mrs. Mary Dana,. Aprils 1803; 

32. Lectures on Jewish Antiquities.. 1807.- 

33. Sermons on Important Subjects. 
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Acts xL 24. He vuis a good niati. 



HE sc^nin stilness and mdaiicholy aspect of 
tibis aaacmUji cdkntly, but expre^Bivetjr^ appty this 
charader to the maan, wliaae obsequies we are 
called to celebrate. Ye fix jour eyes on these 
relicsi and yimr first fhou^ is, Be t^as a good tncau 
A aentin^M so spontatieoua and so universal, as this, 
canfea wAx it one of the strongest evidences of its 
Justness and truth* With this witness myoursehes^ 
therefore, ye are already pnspared to attend to the de- 
Uneadon of the character, and l^ppiness, of a good 
man, with special reference to the person, whose death 
we lament, and to the occasion, which hath convened 
us in this temple* 

The person, to whom this character was applied in 
the passage now recited, was Barnabas* His very 
name denotes the benignity and sweetness of his tem^ 
per; for it was given him by his fellow apostles, as 
expressive of his character* He was originally a Le- 
vite, of the Island of Cyprus ; but had now become a 
sincere and zealous convert to Christianity. With the 
chsmge of his reli^on, the apostles changed his name 
loses, by sumaming him Barnabas^ which signifies, 
The son of consolation. At the very first time of his in- 
traduction to our notice by the sacred historian, he ap- 
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pears in the generous act of selling his estate, to annexe 
it to the fund, ^rhidh ^ apost^s were now raising for 
the regular and stated relief of poor Christians. We 
find him next engaged'in the benevolent office of inn 
troducin|^ Paul to th^ diisciples at Jferusalem:, When 
this Christian convert, soon after his conversion, at- 
tempted to associate with the disciples, " they were 
all afraid of him, and believed not that he wasa disci- 
ple. But Barnabas,'' w|th that benevolence and 
Kindness, for which he seems always to ha^e been cU«r 
tinguished, '' took him, and brought him to the apes* 
Iks, and declared to them how he had seen the Lord 
in the way, and that he had spoken to lum, and how 
he had preached boldly at Damascus in the name of 
Jesus." The extent of the benefit often rendered tp 
an incSvidual, and through hi^n to the woiid, by one 
such seasonable act of kindness,^ performed by a good 
man, is incalculable. 

In the next instance, Barnabas is presentjed to our 
view in the high character of an ambassador of Christ, 
employed on a very difficult, but most important 
mission. In Antioch, the capital of Syria, which for 
magnitude, situation, and other advantages, was the 
third city in the Roman empire,* there had recently 
been numerous converaons to the feith of Christ. The 
converts, made in this city, were the first fiiiits of 
the devout Gentiles out of Palestine^ Of these con-t 
verts there Avas formed a large Christian church, 
which was considered as the parent of the Gentile 
churches. In addition to these fects, chiefly collect- 
ed from the sacred history, a credible historianf in- 

* See Benson's History of the first planting of the Chnstian R^|^« 
}on, I. 246. 

I Josephus. 
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forms us, that there was a Jewish university in the city 
of Antioch. What a combination of great and good 
qualities ought that Christian minister to possess, who 
should be se( for the defence of the gospel j in such u 
city ! No sooner did the church at Jerusalem^receive 
intelligence of the success of the gospel in this Syri- 
an capital, than it sent forth Batfiabas^ as the person 
best qualified to confirm the young converts in the 
jElitii ; and by his able ministrations, by his concilia- 
ting mann^, and by his excellent spirit, to silence 
their adversaries. The event fully justified their 
choice. When Barnabas came to Antioch, and be- 
held the grace of God, manifested to the Christians in 
that city, he was glad, and exhorted them all, that 
V)ith purpose of heart they would cleave to the Lord. 
The exhortation, from his mouth, was peculiarly 
graceful apd energetic ; for he Vfas a good man, and 
full of the Holy Ghost, and of faith / and much people 
uoas added to the Lord. 

In this amiable and excellent apostle, we discern 
(some of the prominent traits of a good man. But 
this character requires a more particular delineation. 
^ good man must not, for a moment, be imagined a 
phrase, to denote a perfect character. In an absolute 
sense there is but one good Being, that is God. There 
is not a just man upon earth, who doth good, and sin-^ 
fieth notf Impcrfipction belongs to all creatures, es- 
pecially to the apo^tat^ sinners of the human race* 

When therefore any one of the sons of men is call* 
cd a good man, nothing more can be justly intended 
by the expression, than that he is prevalently, and 
habitually, a man of virtue and piety. 

A good man has radically a holy temper. By the 
gpQStasjr, tlie image of God in the human soul has 
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b e cd m e polluted and defiu^. Hie reMoratkm ef 
IliiB image to its original puiity and glory is the grand 
demgn of that redemptiofi, which b revved and 
l^roclaimed in the gospel. The very name of the 
Son of God was intended to express this design^ 
Thau thalt call his name Jesus ; for he shall sa^e his 
people from their sins. This design the sapoaHids of 
Christ, in conformity to the spirit of their Mastefft 
counsel and example, kept religiously in View. The 
doctrine of Paul was the doctrine of all the apostfes : 
Our Saviour Jesus Christ gave himself for usy that ht 
nugkt redeem us from alUmquit^i andpuriff unto him* 
self a peculiar people, zealous of good works. The ac* 
tual influence of the gospel, accompanied by the Ho* 
ly Spirit, coriesponds with die primary design of re* 
demption. It recovers sinners, of the. most vHe and 
profligate character, to a holy temper. Such were 
some of you : but ye are washed, but ye are sanctified^ 
but ye are justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, and 
by the Spirit of our G(Hi. The tendencies of the re- 
newed soul are turned from sin to holiness. The 
aflfections of every good man are supremely fixed on 
God, the holy and perfect Being, the source and the 
centre of all happiness. Whatever therefore is dis* 
pleasing to God, is displeasing to him. He hates 
vain thoughts; hut cherishes such as are innocent^ 
and especially such as are of a virtuous and holy ten* 
dency. He abhors even himself, so for as he discov- 
ers himself to be opposed to God and virtue, and 
repents as in dust and ashes. Conscious of deep de* 
pravitj'', and of daily transgression, he entertains 
abasing sentiments of himself; and, while he takes 
the lowest place at the footstool of God, he is hum- 
ble in his intercoufse mth man. Instead of cher* 
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a persuasion, whether erroneous or just, of 
bis own superiority to other men, he is habituaUy in- 
dyioed to esteem others better than himself. He daily 
studies to regulate his appetites and passions ; and 
desires, and prayB, that every thought may be brought 
into captivity to the ci^edience of Christ. Such is the 
habitual temper of a good man. A hdy diqK>sition 
is radically fixed in his soul. 

A good man lives habitually a hdy life. It is on* 
ly such a life, that can render it suitable to apply to 
any one this elevated name and character. Latent 
goodness there may be, winch has no opportunity to 
manifest •itself in visible acts. Such virtue, wher« 
ever it exists, though unseen by any human eye, is 
seen, and will be finally approved, by the Judge of all 
the earth. But with no propriety can man csdl any 
one good, who does not, in his life, give visible proof 
of his integrity and piety. By their fruits^ said the 
Saviour, ye shall know them. A good man out of the 
good treasure of the heart bringeth forth good things. 

His piety toward God is discovered, by a reveren- 
tial req)ect to his name, to his character, to his 
wwd, to his sabbaths, to his ordinances and laws ; 
by a steady and devout performance of the duty of 
prayer, in the closet, in the fiunily, and in the assem^ 
bly of the saints ; by a deep concern fiu* the honour of 
Gk)d, and for the interests of hb kingdom ; and by 
a zealous and active endeavour to glorify him on the: 
eardi. 

His benevolence toward man is discovered, by an 
tiabitiial promptitude to rejoice with the cheerful, and 
to mourn with the sorrowful ; by a readiness to Sor* 
give injuries, and to recompense good for evil ; by a 
uxuform aim to rendo: to all their due, and to owe no 



man any thing, but love ; by doii^ good to all fneif ^ 
as he has opportunity and ability ; by treating the ac-> 
tions of men with candour, and their persons with re^ 
spect ; and by doing what in him lies to promote the 
temporal comfort, and the eternal happiness, of the 
great &mily of mankind. The good man b more 
than strictly righteous^ Rectitude, in its common 
acceptation, is too low a standard for his virtue. He 
provides things honesty* or beautiful, not only in the sight 
of the Lordj but also in the sight ofallmen. He endea^^ 
vours, not merely to msdntain such a course of con-' 
duct, as shall be free from just cause of censure, but 
such a course, as shall merit commendation. Not 
satisfied with merely giving na occasion to the adver-^ 
saty to speak reproachftdlyy he is desirous iy ivell do^ 
iT\g to put to silence the igrtoraftce of foolish men. 
Not content vnAi the insignificant virtue of doing no 
dishonour to God and reli^on, he has a sacred ambi« 
tion to let hb light so shine before men^ that they 
may see hb good Vforks^ andglorijy hb Father nvho isf 
in heaven* 

Deep is the origin of his moral virtue, and prdpof^ 
tionably extensive is its influence. It arises not fi-om 
a vague perception of the beauty of virtue ; from a 
sense of honour j from the fear of shame ; from the 
traditions of ancestors ; from a Christian education i 
Crom the hope of reward ; from the fear of punbh-» 
ment. It springs from no such shallow or precari- 
ous sources. It takes its rise from that nvell of water^ 
which springs up into everlasting life* Yonder is the 
fount, fast by the throne of God. A cordial belief 
kt God and in his Son Jesus Christ, and in the great 

» MXa, Rom. xii. ir. 2 Cor. Tiii,3t. 
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truths revealed in the divine word, is the source of 
the good man's virtue. How operative then, how 
incalculably extensive, must be its influence ! "A 
vital faith in the gospel," to use the words <tf this 
good man, nvhoy beir^ dead^ yet speaketk^ " A vital 
&ith in the gospel is a leading act and instrument of 
moral' goodness. It sets before us the most correct 
and sublime standard of duty ; it awakens sincere de« 
sires and efforts to reach it ; while it gives to these ef- 
forts encouragement and strengdi, perseverance and 
success. By brin^g pardon to the penitent, and 
grace to the humble; by engaging divine power to 
uphold, and eternal life to reward the &ithful Chris- 
tian, it inspires him with invincible courage and ac- 
tivity in the pursuit of perfection and glory. His 
sincere trust in and loyalty to Christ secure a virtu- 
ous improvement of all his talents, a diligent fulfil- 
ment of all his engagements, whether civil or relig- 
ious, and a steady performance of the various duties, 
which his particular calling or relations impose." 
These are but the outiines of the character of a good 
man. In his life we see them filled up, and shining 
forth, in all the beauties of holiness. 

His happiness must be summarily noticed. It is a 
happiness, that partly results from his temper and 
character in this life; and which Mali be rendered 
complete and perfect in the life to come. A good 
man J saith Solomon, shall be satisfied from himself 
No man has such resources for comfort, and for ra- 
tional enjoyment, as the man of religion. Such re- 
sources ! The irreligious man has none. Having no 
hope^ and without God in the worldy he can have noth- 
ing, which can give him happiness or repose. He is 
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like the troubled sea^ when it cannot rest. His unhal* 
lowed passions, and upbraiding conscience, must per- 
petually agitate or torment him. The decree of 
Heaven too hath determined this awful destiny. There 
is no peace, saith my God, to the mcked. 

But the good man has perpetual resources of com- 
fort and happiness* The regulation of his passions 
and appetites is procpitious to his tranquillity and 
peace ; the approbation of his conscience gives him 
pleasure, with which a stranger doth not intermeddle ; 
the hope of pardon and of *' the applauding smile of 
Heaven" inspires him with holy and elevated de- 
light ; and the prospect of the perfection of his spir- 
it and of the completion of his felicity, in the para- 
dise of Gq^, fills him with joy unspeakable and full 
af glory. 

While the good man- has such sources,, as these^ 
for comfort in life ; he has hope in death.. At that 
solemn and eventful period, when the world re- 
cedes, and its fairest prospects vanish ; he is able to 
look upy and to lift up his head, for his redemption 
drcmeth nigh. He is willing that his earthly house of 
this tabernacle should be dissolved ;. because he has a 
building of God, an house not made with hands^ eternal 
in the heavens. Death, in his view, is not a king of 
terrors^ but a messenger of peace. In the language 
of sacred triumph, he exclaims : death, where is 
thy sting i grave ^ where is thy victory ? I hccve 
fought a good fight ; / have finished my course ; / hxxve 
kept the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for me a 
crown of righteousness, which the Lordy the righteous 
Judge, shall give me at that day. I have a desire ta 
depart, and to be with Christ, which is far better. 
Even so, come. Lord Jestis. 
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These are but the harbingers of that bliss, which 
is reserved for the good man in heaven. There his 
felicity will be completed. There the holy tenden- 
cies of his soul will be carried into full effect. When 
he shall mingle with the spirits oi just men made per- 
fect^ his own spirit shall attain perfection in holiness. 
Casting his crown before the throne, he shall unite 
with sdl the ransomed of the Lord in ascriptions of 
praise tmto him who Joved them, and washed them 
fr^m their sifis in his own blood ; and shall partake 
with tliem in that fulness of joy, which is in the 
presence of God, and in those pleasures ^ which are at 
his right hand for e'Ber more. 

In that plenitude of joy, in those everlasting pleas- 
ures, tiie spirit of our departed frienp is, we trust, 
now participating ; for he was a good man. 

He appeared radically to possess a hdy temper. The 
iiabitual tendencies of his soul seemed to be toward God 
and religion. He always discovered a quick sensibility 
to right and wrong, to holiness and sin. Actions in any 
respect praiseworthy gave him delight, which he was 
neither desirous nor able to conceal. Signal acts of 
beneficence, or of piety, awakened in his bosom strong 
emotions of pleasure, and received his ardent commen- 
dation. The vices of individuals, especially flagrant and 
prevalent sins, excited at once his grief and abhorrence. 
It was very apparent, that sin, whether committed by oth- 
ers cw by himself, was in his view exceeding sinful. 
Hence he appears to have been excited to keep his own 
heart with all diligence ; to stand in awe, and sin not. He 
was equally prompt and skilful to avail himself of every 
occurrence for infusing religious instruction into the 
mind, or for impressing it on the heart. He singularly 
exemplified die apostolical precept : Let your speech be 
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idway v)Uh grace ^ seasoned Huith saltj that ye may krum 
htfiv ye ought to answer every man. He seemed to have nd 
greater joy, than to see men walking in truth, and to aid 
diem in a holy course. He had his own conversation in 
heaven, ^and was studious to raise that of others to the 
same sacred height. If then the treasure determines 
vpbere the heart is ; if the fruit designates the quality of 
die tree ; if the stream demonstrates die nature dfthe 
fountain ; we have just ground to conclude, that 1^ had 
nholy temper; diat a sanctified heart was the vital [hIik 
taple of his religion ; that he was bom, not of blood, nor 
iff the will of the flesh, nor of the wHl of man, but of God. 

This conclusion is justified by the holiness of his lifc 
JSk die ^performance of the duties of piety he was uni- 
formly exemplary. As his heart 'was eng^ed, so his 
life was occupied, about his Father'^s business. The 
lumour of God aitd c^his Soa Jesus Christ, and the ad- 
^pQUCement of die Christian cause, were objects dear to 
Ibis soul ; and. to the promotion of them he was jealous- 
ly devoted. 

In die perfomUunK^e of moral and relative duties, he 
was upright and &ithful. His benevolence to mankind 
was habitually shown, by his tender sympathy in their 
distresses ; by his readiness to relieve dieir temp(»al or 
spiritual wants ; by his generous hospitality ; and espe- 
cially by his unabatkig desire and abn to bring all men, 
wl)o were within the reach of his influence, to the knowl- 
edge of the truth, that they might be saved. His re- 
ligkm, derived from the fountain of purity, wsis pure and 
undefiled in its nature> extensive and sublime in its in- 
fluence. It inspired him Mith a philanthropy, which 
counterfeit virtue can never feign. It prompted him, to 
do justly, and to hoe mercy, and to walk humbly with his 
Cod; to visit the fatherless and widows, in their afflic- 
tion ; and to keep himself unspotted from the world. 
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fiSs mental pcAvcrs, and his literary attainments, ac» 
companied and sanctified by such eminent virtue and 
piety, Signally qualified him for those high stations^ 
which were assigned to'lnm by the great Head of the 
church. His mind was distinguished for its vigour and 
activity. It was much employed in deep contempla* 
don ; and was fertHe in thoughts, at once original and 
entertaining, sdLid and refined, practical and useful. 
While he thought for himself, he was re^)ectfully and 
delicately attentive to the sentiments of tho^, with 
whom he conversed- His unaffected modesty, which 
never forsook him, rendered him ^st^ift to he&r^ slaw t^ 
speak. 

He acquired his choicest leaniiiiig in the school of that 
divine Teacher, who was meek and lawfy in heart. 
There he imbibed the spirit of his Master. To those 
great sentiments, which he firmly bdieved, and ably- 
vindicated, he never authoritatively demanded the assent 
of odiers. If a. subject were of small importence, 
he made the most generous allowance for th^^diversky 
of opinion, which, among imperfect beings, of different 
dispositions, education, and habits, seems inevitable. 
His candour was, accordingly, equal to his humility. 
In disputation he was neitl^r virulent, nor captious. 
Disre^uding what affected not the merits of the ques- 
tion, he fastened his attention on those great points, by 
whidi the question must plainly be decided. Here he 
dis|dayed ingenuity of address, manliness of thought, 
and cogency <€ argument. Open and generous, he ap- 
peared hOTMBstiy to contend, not for victory, but for 

truth. 

With such an understanding and heart, united to the 
propitious opportunities and means of improvement, 
which he enjoyed at the university while a student, and 
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in his subsequent intercourse with 'literary men, he 
made high attainments in usefid knowledge, especially 
in theology. To this sacred science his own pious 
dbpositionSy in connection witlT the profession to which 
he early devoted himself, naturally pointed his primary 
attention, and assiduous study. 

After having served God in the gospel of his Son with 
aU'good fidelity eighteen years, among a people, who 
ivere affectionately attached to his person, and fond- 
ly delighted, as well as instructively edified, by his min* 
istry ; . he was called forth to a higher and more exten- 
rive sphere of actiom The rare assemblage of virtues 
and talents, which he possessed, and the celebrity of 
character, as a theolo^an, which he had now acquired, 
attracted the attention of Harvard University ; and by 
Ifae le^lature of this Seminary he was chosen its Pro- 
fessor of Divinity. 

More than ten years, he statedly performed the ardu- 
ous duties of this veiy important office. With what 
ability and fidelity he discharged them, it were difficult 
for me to recite, and superfluous for you to hear. My 
voice can add nothing to his eulogium. His praise is 
in all t/ie churches. Within the University he has left 
a memorial of his worth, more durable and more hono- 
rary than the monumental marble. Let it simply be 
remarked, that he was singularly diligent and laborious 
in the composition of his theological Lectures ; that 
these Discourses embraced the entire body of divinity ; 
that the order of them was natural and lucid ; that the 
manner of their composure was a happy union of the ar- 
gumentative and persuasive ; that, together vAxh con- 
vincing demonstrations of truth, they contahied judicious 
refutations of error ; that both their matter and form 
were discreetly adapted to the youthful and inqubitivc 
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auditory, to which they were addressed ; that they were 
pronounced with a seriousness and energy, which evin- 
ced the sincerity of the speaker ; and that they were 
admirably calculated to form enlightened divines, and 
practical Christians. 

^ As a preacher, his talents and character are too well 
known, to require elucidation. I cannot forbear how- 
ever from remarking, that his discourses in the pulpit 
were uniformly such, as became a Christian minister. 
They were evangelical discourses, not moral essays. 
The great truths, which they contained, were derived, 
not from the philosophy of Plato, of Epictetus, or of Sen- 
eca, nor from the boasted oracle of human reason ; but 
from the deep fountains of that grace and truths which 
tame by Jesus Christ. He taught the depravation of 
the heart ; the necessity of its renovation by the Spirit 
rf God ; together with the utility and importance of the 
instituted means of religion. He greatly 'insisted on 
the divine character and mbsion, on the death and me- 
diation, on the atonement and intercession, of Jesus 
Christ the Saviour. He often inculcated the duties of 
fidth in Christ, repentance iofc sin, and a holy life, as es- 
sential to salvation. While he addressed religious 
truth to the understanding, he closely applied it to the 
conscience, ^fhe disguises of the heart he skilfully de- 
tected ; its latent foldings he admirably penetrated. He 
reduced the sinner to such dilemmas ; he so glaringly 
exposed the treachery of the false professor of religion, 
and the inconstancy of the true believer ; that it wa^ diffi- 
cult for either to suppress the consciousness of guilt, and 
the confusion of shame. On retiring from this temple, 
after attending his ministrations, the address of Louis 
XIV. to the eloquent bishop of Clermont, after hearing 
Wm preach at Versailles, has often occurred to me : 
•* Father, I have heard many gyeat orators in this.c^hap- 
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d ; I have been highly pleased with them ; but tor yoa, 
whenever I hear you, I go away displeased with myself; 
for I see moi^ of my own character." 

While he thus alarmed conscious guilt, and coi£» 
founded hypocrisy and impiety; he with wonderful 
fecility encouraged the sincere, though feeble, tenden- 
cies to virtue, and poured the balm of comfort into Ae 
contrite heart. In conformity to the example of his 
great Master, a bruised reed did he not break ; and the 
smaakingjiax did he not quench. He took peculiar 6.^ 
M^^tvix preaching good tidings to the meek; in binding 
up the broken hearted; in proclaindng Hberty to the cap' 
tivesy and the opening of the prison to them v;ho are 
bound. He was a Barnabas, a son of consolation. 

While his public ministrations were uniformly inter* 
esli]:^ and impressive; his devotional exercises and 
discourses, on special occasions, were truly admirable* 
He intuitively discerned, and promptly seized, what 
would create in his auditory the deepest interest, and 
give to his discourse the liveliest impression ; and em* 
ployed the imaginaticxi and the senses, as handmaids to 
devotfon and virtue. The weight and importance ctf 
his doctrines ; the fi^rtili^ and justness of his thoughts ; 
the pertinency and beauty of his metaphors ; the vig- 
our and elegance of his style ; the simplicity and pa- 
thos of his elocution ; commanded the profound atten- 
tion of his auditors. But he possessed one advantage^ 
incomparably superior to all these combined excellen- 
cies, an advantage, which rendered his discourses vtte^ 
sistibly commanding and persuasive ; He noas a good 
man. 

With such rare qualifications for the ministry, and 
with a heart filled with philanthropy, and animated with 
zeal to do good, it was natural for ministers, and for 
churches, in their afflictiws or exigencies, to solicit his 
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■chec and lus and. Siidi solkatations be knetr not 
hamtantmsL ■ f^<A»^nMr fj bear recordj^yea^ and 
kjmd Ais fiewfy he 'n^V/Uling ofhimsdf. Alas I To ' 
ti^ beAMKrittt and piotas ebarity he nade the 
*dM^'oU«tioa of hb last aa«nce. It wu in the church 
i^]lnl!tle>StKet« tiiit fae perfonned his last labour of 
•hftei -^Bit^nxraAj det^itated, he was iDadequate to tlw 
^pUfc entices of rdig^ iii dut lai^ e^oc, and in a 
■ ^^re^iuift^l^.' The adndnististSon of the Lnd's Sup. 
perincraUed'fte laboutH'bf dut solemn d^. Frcna 
4^saiictuaiy <)f Godhef<q^airedtahisownhome; re- 
itfcd to ns cnnnbCT i aickcuutf ' and tepifed; 

thuii^lii^DInJM^ Ik Bbiv'td^nBt;^ testimony to & 
great^tratli^'offcHgfMi, ^f^h»3'beenthe chosen sub* 
]«it^oftustidt^jtb7^'andAe'1B^ In 

%ii etflf'tt^'of Ida' ^bUiejs, h^' " hope," tb use his 
^tfvr^ttitouage^^tns ifttet|i5ft|^ed Widi bvtft^heln^ 
^idlli^iSMi^*kiirHj^' iaA%hx^^ ^ter stages, 

te!^ d^afea^' Was lear'spitsmb^'diim it had prenously- 
■|)«Sfii;'_ai<elHs^tnind was Aore tranquil.' Amotig other 
'ftitei?e4(aiigf^l»ervations, "hd said f " The doctrines of 
grmce, whidi contetn[&te itkiaas' ^ncrs, and as re- 
''qo^Ag^'itn inftihe atonement, are the doctrines; which 
t mtriie Cve aid )^ b^.** On the mcffningof the day 
^JreiWus'Wte? death; he had intimation of his danger.^ 

■ --'* -* U%ita<'me>Btl7'aefcBttoftliBReT. Or.TH*.eaM. 
C^f He asked me, Whether I iraa able to collect kny thing ipeetid front ^ 
J^icians concerning his case, t told him, thit I had not •«?! hii TfkjA- 
uant that morning' ; but ^ave liim my ctm opinloii of hit danger, tnd «d- 
riaed him, if there were any thing on hil mind, rel»tin j to Tim tenipord or 
gpiritual concerns, that he wished tQ diiicloie, to diicloMtt. Hatluiliked 
me for the ai^gestion, and said, he ffodd>»»a hlntfelf of )*•. Howcord- 
luffly, during the day, addreased religloui idytce to \uM duldnn, and took 
leave o£bii family .—HUrelapseirom ft 'lujpcfiUpntgiCH toward nOpTctf 
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Having, in a conversation that enstied, expressed his 
Christian hope ; he was asked, Whether he did not 
build that hope on the carrierstom laid in Sion^ elect and 
precivus^ " If I do not trust there," he replied, " I 
know not in what I do trusts I ha\^ nothing else to 
trust in. Lord! to %vhom shall I go? Thou hoA the 
ivords of eternal life*'*'* He was able to speak but lit- 
tle, during the day^ After a prayer with him in the 
evening, he was more coUectedy and more capable of 
conversing, than he had been ^nce the morning* 

In this conversation (alas, the last !) he said ; ** I be- 
lieve the necessity of a conformity of heart to the truths 
of the gospeL" On being asked concerning his hope, 
he replied, ^^ My hope is^ that I possess the Christiaa 
temper;" then pausing a little^ he added, *'A11 my 
hopes are founded on the infinite mercy of God, and the 
perfect character and atonement of Christ.^ The next 
morning, he knew not his earthly fi*iends ; but he seem- 
ed still to kno^ in nvhom he believed. At the close of* 
prayer by his bedside^ his eyes were steadfasdy direct- 
ed toward heaven ; ha lips gently moved — ^in that act 
his immortal spirit departed. » 

Shall they J who are wise^ shine as the brightness ofthi 

firmament; and they ^ ^loho turn mafry to righteousness^ as 

the stars forever and ever ? Such, \\^ believe, will be 

his everlasting splendour. Does one star differ from 

another star inglojy ? Of tlie first magnitude, and of the 

was surprising to others ; and the intimation of his danger was i^arently 
vncxpected to himself. The fnanner^ in which he received it, fumishet 
occasion for stricture on that false tenderness, which conceals from the 
aick their danger, and from the dying the approach of death. If the sick 
person he prepared for death, he may, hy being seasonably apprized of his 
danger, have opportunity to impart useful counsels, and to show " in what 
peace a Christian can die.** If he be unprepared, how spurious is that 
'friendship, which steals away the remnant of his time, by deceptive artifi- 
ces, until there is noplace of repentance, though heseei it carefully viith tears / 
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stroi^st lustre, we are persuaded, will be this lumi- 
nary. 

To us, alas, it is extinguished ! What a gloom does 
diat extinction throw over a bereaved family, over the 
university, over this church and the churches in general, 
and over our commonwealth, and country ! 

WiA the afBicted Widow we tenderly sympathize ; 
and devoutly commend her to that Being, Mvho hath, 
with condescension as consoling as it is wonderful, st}i- 
ed himself a ^udge of the widows in his holy habitation. 
The bereaved Children we commend to Him, in whom 
the Jatherless find mercy ; to Him, who hath said, / will 
not leave you orphans;^ I will come unto you. Ye have 
been taught by the counsel and example of a pious 
husband and father, how to Buffer affliction. Remem- 
b^ that counsel ; follow that example ; and ye will find 
str0f3jg consolation^ and gr^ religious improvement. 
Fot the aged Mother, honoured and blest with one of 
the best of Sons, but surviving to witness the affecting 
scene of tWs day, we implore the benediction and 
solace of Almighty God. IVJay He be her present help in 
trouble / her shield, to defend* her ; her staff, to sustain 
her ; and her exceeding great reward. May the surviv- 
ii^ brethren and sisters receive support and comfort 
from on high ; and regard the heavenly admonition, em- 
phatically addressed to them : JBeye also ready. 

To the University we present our respectful and 
affi^tionate condolence. With the worthy President, 
Prdbssors, and Tutors, we sincerely mourn, in the loss 
of their highly estimable friend, and very able and im- 
portant auxiliary. May they, together with the Hon- 
ourable and Reverend Members of the College Legisla 
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ture, religiousfy' observe this a£fecting and monitoiy i 
event. J 

Wkh the Students of the University we feel a S3rmpa- ) 
thy, too deep for utterance* Ye have lost a friend and I 
a iather. Your spiritual guide, your moral and relig* \ 
ious teacher is no more. His public and private in- 
structions ; his paternal advices and admoniticms ; his 
benign aspect ; his sensibility^ to your best interests ; 
his condescending and benevolent offices ; all rush into 
your vitWy and overwhelm your hearts. Your tears 
flow. Ye sorrtro) most ofallj that ye shall see his fau 
no more^ But let me not swell that tide of grief, already 
full. Remember how ye have received tmd heardy and 
hold fast y and repent. Liet the instructions dsfd counsels 
of that man of God, at whose feet ye have'sitten with 
delight, be indelibly impressed on your memories^ and 
perpetually influential on 3rour lives* If ye respected 
him, if ye loved him, if ye applauded him>whUe living;; 
if ye would honour his name and memory, when dead ; 
be what he taught and exhorted you to be ; be what it 
was his hearths desire and prayer to God^ that ye might 
be; be what he was. ffe was a good man. Beyefd- 
lowers of him in his diligence ; in his activi^ ; in his 
meekness ; in his humility ; in his candour ; in his be- 
nevolence ; in his piety. So shall ye obtain the good 
man's reward. Ye shall be blessings and ornaments to 
society : ye shall secure the approbation and applause of 
all the \drtuous and the good ; ye shall obtain favour of 
the Lord; ye shall have comfort in life, hope in death, 
and immortal glory. 

The people of my Pastoral Charge will deeply bewail 
with me the removal of a good citizen, a good neighbour, 
a good man, from the bosom of our society. May we, 
dearly beloved, be unitedly humbled under that divine 
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ltfdke,%Iiicb hwdqpriined uaof k lidi; nft hmdinUe 
a blessing. His benevolent cAces edbaD not bfe feiigot^ 
Ife^i ' 9fii^ hift kina and ftillifiil lAinistreliaiili In thb W 
VKfd^diMt ' tiMF^ifiiieiBliy iMiitMbiBfed to 'Oiti' tNi^Gillflting 
lkji^^«i^a,...pOii!^s^ tffeeiqMtal, Ufidiil 

tem, ftont^ifiioni they have often reodved rich^ 
tm and seaadnable comfort The church, to nvfaich he 
Aratierly ministered in hdythings, will affectionately 
sfinember hor ooce loved pastor ; and mingle her tears 
:^«rith ours. I^or will any of the cfanrches of New Eng* 
iandbeimmovedatthelossofone of their fiurestoma- 
' menta and firmest pilhnu 

- The Oimmonwealthniiitt mourn the loss of this good 
itaan, who honoured her magistrates, vindicated her 
IttlerestSy and supported her laws. 
: My £dherl and Ixethren qs the IMBnistry ! Toosena* 
Xfy wad tendeify do I jGsd my own loss, to remind you 
isCyours. Has not our g^oiy departed ? Let us ch^ish 
a sacred ambition, that it may be revived in us. How 
tUi it otherwise be revived, Ihan by our assuming, and 
itSf observing, that divine motto, which he selected 

lor us: HOLIITESS TO TMZ LOAD !^ 

What a deep ^oom will, be thrown over the ap(>roach- 
ii^ Anniversaiy if How quick the transition from these 
ftmend rites to the effusions of genius and science; 
from the darksome tomb to the literary festival ! Let 
tfab mixture of various and opposite actions and events 
teach us ifnpressively, to iet our moderation be always 
humn : and to use^ as not abti^gy this worlds the fash- 
km of which passeth tFmc^. In the midst of our com- 

* The text of hit Sermon beftire the Convontton of Ministertj A.D. 179T. 
t Hie YoU&G CoMniieiicomeat, in the enBuing veek* 
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forts and pleasures let us ever ismember, that in the 
garden tliere is a sepulchre. 

The removal of tUs good man,: xay respected auditi* 
orS) points us tp yonder world; and admonishes us to 
|be r^y for our proper home. A voice seems to break 
from his lips, for th^ last time : Ak;s£, IiJ^t us go 
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On Christian ZeaL 
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R£V£LATioN ill. 19. Be zealous. 



HESE words are part of our Lord's epistle to 
the church of Laodicea, one of the seven churches of 
Asia Minor, to each of which the King of Zion ad- 
dresses counsels and admonitions, reproofs or praises, 
suited to its peculiar character and state. The letter 
before us begins with a ooncise description of the moral 
state of this church. It represents her as neither cold 
nor hot, but as lukewarm or indifierent in religion, and 
expresses the divine abhorrence of such a disposition. 
In the text it exhorts her to be zealous in religion, ia 
opposition to her present deadness and formality. 

As this Laodicean indifference in religicfus* con- 
cems marks too niany nominal Christians at this day ; 
while others are misled by a spirit of felse zeal ; a crit- 
ical attention to this subject may be equally seasonable 
and advantageous. Let us, therefore, distinctly consid- 
er the nature, obligation and importance of Christian 
zeal. 

Zeal is an equivocal term, equally capable of a good 
and bad significaftion. It is not so properly one partic- 
ular passion, as the heat or fervour of the afiections in 
general. The original wch^ rendered zealous signifies 
exceedingly hot; which imports a vehement exercise of 
the passions. Zeal then is either good or bad, accord- 
ing to its direction and management. Accordingly, 
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the sacred writers &eauently use the term man ill sense, 
and sometimes in a virtuous one. St. Paul reckons it 
among the works of the Jleshj that is, those vices which 
characterize the carnal and ungodly world. " The 
works of the fl^ are hatred, .strife, emulation,'* or zeal. 
So the envying f the bitter envying condemned by St. 
James is, in the original, %eal. The reason, why it is 
so often placed among the vices, is because the heat of 
human passions is for the most part irregular, either in 
jXs motiye and object, or in its manner and degree of op- 
eration. Zeal becomes a virtue, only when our affibe- 
tions are fixed on proper objects, and suited, in man- 
' ner and measure of exercise, to their nature and impor- 
tance. 

Genuine Christian zeal takes its rise in a well regulat- 
ed or sanctified heart, and is equally opposed to careless 
indolence, and to a selfi^, noisy, ot censorious vehe- 
mence. It is a meek and humble, a kind and gende 
.flame, as full of tenderness and goodness, as it is of 
ardour and boldness. It is, in the first place,. enlighten* 
ed .and directed by knowledge. Zeal, without this, is a 
blind and brutal impetuosity, which tends to precipitate 
its subject into an endless labyrinth oferror, irregularity 
^and mischief. A weak and ignorant mind and strong 
.passions form a ,dreadfiil compound, and threaten de« 
plorable consequences.^ If ^. man for want of knowledge 
think that to be the Cause of God, which is direcdy the 
reverse, or that to be hereUcal or sinful, which is impar- 
tant tn\th or du^, it is evident that the more zealously 
Jhe exerts himself in favour o( the one, or in opposition 
to the other, in the same proportion he builds up false- 
hood and vice upon the ruins of trudi and virtue. 
Where there is great heat and no light, it cannot be that 
lUuminating fire which descendeth fiom above ; but is 
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rather that dark, polluted flame, which fumes up from bei.. 
neath, which is earthly, sensual, diabolical. Such was 
the zeal of the bulk of the Jews in the apostolic age : 
" they had a zeal for God, but not according to knowl- 
edge." They had a glowing fervour in maintaining those 
legal rites, which God himsdf had ordained ; and from 
the impulse of this zeal for the law, they rejected Christ 
and lus gospel, not knowing, as they might, or ought 
to have done, that h£ was the end of the law for right- 
eousness to every one that believeth. Thus the religious 
zeal of that generation, and of succeeding Jews to this 
day, w^s and is no better than blind, raging, obdurate 
infidelity. A clear and sound knowledge of the object 
is, therefore, essential to regular and virtuous zeal. 

Secondly, it must also be tempered with prudence. 
For though the object of it be good, yet if there be not 
discretion to moderate ^nd direct its career, it will bcr 
ccxne a pernicious and ungovernable fury, even in a vir- 
tuous cause. In the midst of the most pious zeal we 
have constant iided of that caution, " Be ye wise as 
serpents, and harmless as doves." Prudence must adr 
just our religious ardour to the real weight and imporT 
tance of things ; lest like the ancient Pharisees, we ex- 
haust our zeal upon the outlines and appendages of reli- 
gion, and become regardless of its vit^l and essential 
branches. Great heat about circumstantials, and coldT 
Bess respecting the substance of virtue and piety, argue 
either great ignorance or gross h)rpocrisy. Prudence 
must also direct our zeal in the choice of means for acr 
compUshing our end. No pretended zeal for a goo(] 
end can sanctify or warrant a bad action. It is a yiciou^ 
not a virtuous zeal to do evil that good may come ; t9 
abdicate truth, justice, decency or honour, for the sakf 
0f suppressing error and vice, or for defepdiqgi or propi^ 
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agating Christian truth and righteousness. This is to 
commit sid ourselves in the support and under the mask 
of holiness ; it b to stab religion with, the very weapons 
we employ in its defence* Hence Job condemns such 
conduct in language of mingled surprize and detestation. 
^< Will ye speak wickedly for Gon ? Or talk deceitfully 
for him ?'' Prudence must likewise temper the de^rc^. 
€$ our zeal and its mode of operation^ Though both our 
end and means be of the best kind ; yet the flame of our 
passionis, when wrought up to a high pitch, will greatly 
eiid^ger both ourselves and our i^ause, unless Christiaa 
diftcretuxi guard our temper and cooduct. Hence the 
aposde reproves the seal of the Corinthians^ even in the 
exercise of their extraordinary spiritual gifts, because, 
for want of wise r^ulation, it produced great disorder in 
their religious assemblies ; sudi as one speaking in an 
unknown tongue, a second singing, a third teaching,, 
another uttering a revelation, and even their women 
apeaking in the church 2 upon which he remarks, ^^l£% 
stranger should come in among you, will he not say, ye 
are mad ?" And proceeds to exhort them, and through 
theQi all succeeding Christians ; ^^ Let all your things 
be done to edifying ;" " let all things be done decentiy 
ittid in order.'* 

Thirdly. Zeal must eiier be accompanied with 
(^arit^. Charity or love, considered in its due extent, is 
the principal and most lovely grace of Christianity ; and 
all reli^n is- nothing without it. It must not theret 
ibre be injured or sacrificed cm every Utde occasion. It. 
must not be violated on any occasion, merely to gratify 
iiiir own humour or passions. We are commanded to 
Mlow peace with all men, and to give up every thing 
ftot truth and holiness for the sake of pleasing and edify-. 
jHj^^tar hitSiuw. ' In short, a^true xeal js but the fire 
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of lovej the ardour of Christian benevolence ; so when 
it is pointed even 'against dangerous error, against scan- 
dalous and destructive wickedness, it assumes a mild 
and composed, a tender and compassionate air, and thus 
discovers a warm affection to the person of the heretic 
or transgressor, a pungent grief for his sin and danger, 
and an earnest desire of his reformation and welfai-e, 
while it faithfully testifies against his &tal principles and 
conduct. Both prudence and chari^ demand the most 
kind and tender treatment, even of the most bitter 
enemies to gospel truth and holiness ; since this is the 
only promising method of rescuing them from their pre- 
sent dangerous condition. Besides, it is a shocking in- 
congruity to display an angry, overbearing or persecut- 
11^ zeal in defending and enforcing those Christian 
doctrines and duties, which breathe nothing but love 
and peace, which reveal the astonishing benevolence 
and grace of God, and inculcate a corresponding temper 
on man ! Such an ungracious zeal for the doctrines of 
grace is self contradictory and self condemned ; it proves 
its possessors to be strangers to the hearty belief and vi- 
tal influence of these doctrines, and of course ranks them 
in the black catalogue of practical infidels and hypocrites. 
This leads us to add, that as true religious zeal origi- 
nates in right auctions of heart ; so it always begins its 
reformation at home. The subject of it first casts the 
beam from his own eye : his first and highest indigna- 
tion b pointed against hid own faults, and is vigorously 
exerted for his personal correction and moral improve- 
ment. It is absurd to imagine that a person can truly 
hate sin in others, if he fondly cherishes or spares it in 
himself; or that he can earnestly seek the amendment 
and welfare of his neighbour or the public, if he have no 
regard to his own. But when a man is properly zeal- 
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0U8 at home» he will, by natural consequence^ extend 
his ehari^ abroad. He A\iU be zealous of good works, 
both in himself and others. True benevolence joined 
with piety will quicken his zeal, both against the sin, 
and for the happiness pf all around. David was grieved, 
yea, poured out rivers of tears, when he beheld trans- 
gressors. Lot was vexed with the filthy conversaticm of 
the wicked Sodomites. Paulas spirit was inflamed with* 
ih him, , at the sight of Athenian idolatry. The: 
church of Ej^sus is commended for not being able to 
bear them that are evil, and for tiying and excommuni* 
eating £dse hearted professors.! Our Saviour himself 
with holy severity drove the money changers out of the 
temple, ^nd thus verified that prophetic passage, *^ the 
zeal of thine house hath eaten me up." In conformity 
to these examples, true zeal will prompt the most eaur^ 
nest, yet prudent efforts fiM* the instruction and reforma* 
tion, for the present and everiasting interests of man^ 
kind. 

Having explained the nature of the duty enjoined, we 
shall now illustrate the obligations, which urge us tq 
practise it. 

First, the importance of -religion deserves this zeal. 
If natural and revealed religion be true, it it tlie great- 
est and most interesting of all truths, and therefore mer- 
its our most zealous regard. If there be a God, as 
natural religion teaches, he is certainly the most glorious 
and perfect of all beings, and sustains the most impor- 
tant relations to us. Now is it fit that we should treat 
such a Being with cdd indifference ? That we should 
feel and express no warm emotion of love, gratitude, 
and veneration towards supreme, original beauty, good-; 
' ness and greatness ? Is it not reasonable that we should 
admire consummate wisdom, reverence omnipotent 
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power, fear and confide in impartial justice, tempered 
with infinite mercy, gratefully adore unbounded benefit 
eence, constandy imitate and delight in perfect moral 
rectitude and glory ; that we should studiously 
seek the friendship, and avoid the displeasure of a Be- 
ing, whose &vour is life, and whose anger is death ? If 
God be our Supreme Father, ought we not to pay him 
the highest tokens of filial regard ? If he be our Ruler 
£uid Judge, ought we not to yield him our cordial sub- 
jection and zealous obedience ? Should it not t^, o\ia^ 
main concern to obtain his final approving sentence ? 
To be zealous in our regards to the Deity, is the first 
dictate of reason and moral propriety ; but to treat the 
important character, relations, and approbation of such 
a Being, with unfeeling neglect, is the greatest incon* 
sistency, madness, and wickedness, which rational crea- 
tures can comnut. 

Again, the revealed perfections, offices, and .benefits 
of Jesus Christ, loudly claim our pious and grateful 
zeali To believe Jesus Christ to be the Son of God, 
and yet trample him under our feet ; to own him as our 
divine Ptophet, and yet despise his instructions ; our 
great High Priest, and yet undervalue his atoning blood ; 
our divine King ; and yet neglect or insult his authori- 
ty and laws ; oiu* only and all sufficient Saviour, and yet 
conduct as if we did not need, or could not safely trust 
his mediation ; what shocking incongruities are these I 
Yet this is the true picture of the lukewarm professor 
of Christianity ! He believes that Christ has exhibited 
the greatest love to sinful and wretched man, that ever 
was known ; yet he feeis no returns of love, no ardent 
sentiments of gratitude to this Philanthropist ! He can 
heartily esteem and thank a generous friend, who has 
made great exertions or sacrifices for his happiness ; 
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he can almost adore the disinterest^ patriot^ who has 
worn out his life in the sendee of his country j yet he 
regards with indifierence that great Friend of souls, who 
tvas nailed to the Cross for his own rebellious creatures, 
and submitted to immense labour, humiliation, and suf- 
ferings for theif salvation I Can any thing be more ab- 
surd and abominable than diis ? Do not such miracles 
of condescending and expensive love, as the gospel dis- 
plays, demand the most ardent and admiring gratitude ? 
.Yesj 

" Pauion b retton, tnmspoirt teidper here^" 

Further, That future, eternal state of retribution, which 
religion reveals, challenges our zealous attention. To 
believe in a future happiness reserved for the righteous, 
a happiness large as our utmost capacities and wishes^ 
and lasting as our immortal spirits ; to believe also iij a 
contrasted state of misery of equal intenseness and du- 
ration, destined for the finally impenitent ; and yet prac- 
ticaUy to regard both the one and the other as consum- 
mate trifles ; to estimate the momentary pleasures and 
pains of a dying life, above the perfect joys and sorrows 
of eternity, is certainly the most prodigious inconsist^ 
ency and madness ! Those Christian professors, who 
act in this manner, do either really believe in these fu- 
ture scenes, or they do not. If the latter, they are not 
only inexcusably blind and hardened infidels, who have 
resisted the clear light of reason, conscience, and revela- 
tion, but they are likewise guilty of trifling both with God 
and man, by a mock profession, which is contradicted by 
their sentiments, as well as their practice. If the form" 
er, they are still more inconsistent and mcHistrous ; for 
they believe and trifle ; while the very devils believe and 
tremble*. Surely endless, inconceiv2i>le blessedness and 
misery are sufiGiciently important to require t}ie most 
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solemn, earnest, unremitted attention of those, who must 
quickly inherit the one or tlie other ! 

As the leading doctrines of religion, so its various 
duties demand our utmost zeal. The offices of piet}% 
which we owe to God and his Son, should be animated 
with the greatest warmth and vigour of affection. Rea- 
son as well, as revelation requires us to love him with 
all our heart, and soul, and mind, and strength ; to fear 
and trust, to worship and obey him, with the greatest 
possible reverence and delight ; to mention his glorious 
name with awful admiration ; to read and hear his word 
^th an esteem, love, and submission becoming the maj- 
esty of the Author, and the greatness of the Master ; to 
confess our sins to him with the deepest contrition ; to 
beg his forgiving and saving mercy with fenxnt impor- 
tunity ; and to celebrate his benefits with tfie most live- 
ly thankfulness. Reason and Scripture also demand, 
fliat our relative and moral duties, our wx)rks of justice 
and charity be performed in good earnest, in the exer- 
cise of that hearty and zealous love to our neighbour, 
which regards him, as another self, and seeks his good, 
as our own. In a word, zeal in religious and moral du- 
ties constitutes their very life ; for as the essence of vir- 
tue lies in fervent love to God and man, it follows, that 
a cold, indifferent temper destroys the very s^Mrit both 
of piety and morality, and turns them into a mere car- 
case without the soul. Hence the Scriptures constantly 
describe the Christian life, as one continued effort of la- 
borious zeal ; as a race, a fight, an agony ; which 
leads us to observe, 

Secondly, That as the excellence and importance of 
religion deserve our zeal, so the difficulties attending it 
render this zeal absolutely necessary. The service is 
so arduous, attended with so many self-denying duties, 

H 
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and with such various, powerful, and discoura^ng oppo- 
sitiou ; that, unless we possess a large fund of holy zeal 
and vigour^ we shall be apt to tire, despond, and give 
over the conflicts A deliberate, confirmed zeal must 
furnish the weapons and sinews of this spiritual warfere^ 
Under its animating and fortifying influence we must 
run, and not be wear}' ; and walk> and not faint. 

Thirdly. We can have no comforting evidence of 
our own sincerity, without a becoming fervour in relig- 
ion. For where the object is so great and momentous, a 
sincere concern about it must imply zealous regard ; of 
course the want, or even decay of this must destroy, or 
at least darken our religious evidences and prospects, 
and check the delightful consciousness of our Christian 
integrity. 

Fourthly.* Our usefulness to the Christian cause and 
to the best interests of mankind depends on our compli- 
wee with the precept before us. If religious profes- 
sors are not zealous in their hc4y calling, instead of prop- 
erly exemplifying and recommending Christianity, they 
wiU hdd k up to the world in a suspicious, if not con- 
tempt&le light, and give occasion for the belief, that they 
themselves secretly reject and despise it. Thus, instead 
of promoting, they will obstruct the faith and happy 
kifluence of reli^on among^ .their fellow- men. But a 
uniform, well tempered zeal in their profession at once 
evinces to beholders vthek* own sincere and enlightened 
attachment to it ; displays to their view the reality, the 
beauty, and moral efficacy of its doctrines and precepts ; 
while it directly prompts the most assiduous endeavours 
to make them truly good and happy ; and thus in vari- 
ous methods advances this interest and honour of the 
gospel and its divine Author. 

^ ^Fifthly. The examples of the best of men in every 
age, of all the holy prophets, apo^es, and martyrs, of 
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the'blessed angels, yea of God, of Christ, and the Holy 
Spirit urge us to be zealous. They call upon us to 
emulate their sacred ardour, and thus successfully co- 
operate vntix them in the most glorious, and benevolent 
cause. To use the words of a very eminent British 
courtier, " Ah, my fiiends, while we laugh and trifle, 
ail things are serious Around us. God is serious in 
calling and bearing uitli us, Christ is serious, ^vlio 
shed his blood for us. The Holy Ghost is serious, «ho 
strivefh i^ainst the obstinacy of our hearts. The Holy 
Scriptures bring to our ears the most serious things in 
tfie worid. The holy sacraments represent die most aw- 
ful and a%K;ting matters. The whole creation is zealous 
in serving God and us. All nature is full of ardent en- 
ergy and exertion, is in constant kbour and travail for 
our happiness. All, that are in heaven or hell, are seri- 
ously engaged. How tiien can we sleep and trifle?" wc, 
for whoae salce diis universal zeal is expended ! 

Finally. Our opportunities for zealous and useful ac- 
tivity are very ^lort and uncertain ; yet these opportu- 
nities are our only seed-time for eternity. Since then 
the time of life and exerticm is flying ; sbce death is has< 
tening ; ^ce funeral knells are continually calling ; bhall 
we not eagerly improve our precious, but fleeting mo- 
' ments in the great business, for which we were made 
and redeemed, and on which infinite consequences arc 
suspended? 

Our subject, in the revietv, may serve to explain and 
en&ffcx: the important use of die passions in religion. 
For ithas been shown, that Christian zeal, which is the 
soul both of piety and virtue, is nothing else, than the 
due and ardent exercise of the afiections upon their high- 
est objects. Ccmsequently, to exclude the affections 
from our spiritual aflairs upon the idea, that religion is a 
reason^le ser\'ice, is equally absurd, unscriptural, and 
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pemiciooH/. Perhaps the Christians of former ages laid 
too much stress upon a severe and superstitious strict* 
ness in the duties of morality ;: upon mechanical a^d 
enthusiastic fervours^ and raptures in religion; and many 
substituted these in the room of substantial virtue and 
godliness. But from this extravagant or perverted use 
of religious zeal it) preceding ages it would be wrong 
to infer, as some of the present generation seem disposed 
to do, that the passions ought to be wholly shut out 
from the Christian life, and that piety and virtue, in or^ 
der to be rational, must consist merely in the cold ap-. 
probation and the decent external performance of duty. 
Certainly the passions, considered as an original part of 
our constitution, are not in their own nature either un- 
reasonable or useless ; but greatly the reverse. Nor caa 
it be justiy said, that the objects of religion do not de- 
serve the homage, or its duties and difficulties require 
the aid of our aflections ; for the reverse of both is loudly 
proclaimed by reason and Scripture, as we have seen in 
this discourse. Nor can it be truly asserted, that the 
passions are too mean and gross a part of our frame to 
be a suitable and acceptable oblation on the altar of re- 
ligion ; for that pious fervour, which we now advocate, 
is something unspeakably more noble, than those un* 
meaning and tumultuous animal emotions, Which visi- 
ble objects frequently excite, or which religious consid- 
erations sometimes produce in persons of warm consti- 
tutions. It is nothing else, than the strong exercise, of 
mental or spiritual aflections, such as love, gratitude, 
hope, confidence, and joy towards the invisible, the in* 
finite Pai-ent and Redeemer of the world ; aflections, 
which, far from terminating in short-lived mechanical 
transports, manifest their rational origin and quality, 
their sincerity and strength by their permanent and 
universal influence upon the temper and conduct. 
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Surdy this employment of om* affecti9ns-is the most 
worthy and acceptable homage we can possibly render 
to the Deity ; and nothing short of this deserves the 
name of rational piety, or even of sound morality : for 
the cool perception, or even the lifeless performance cf 
what is right &lls essentially short of true virtue ; be- 
cause it does not include the supreme a&ction of the 
heart, which, in the view both of reason and Scripture, 
is the great source of moral goodness. In a word, it is 
the main office and glory of the Christian dispensation, 
not to set aside or extinguish our affectioit^, like the 
unnatural and barbarous system of the stoics, but to rec- 
tify, their disorders, and thus to bring them back to 
their original end, namely, the service of God, and the 
moral perfection and happiness of man. Agreeably, the 
descriptions, the precepts, and examples of piety, held 
up in the Bible, constantly inculcate such a fervent, yet 
judicious exercise of religious afiections, as we have 
been recommending ; while the doctrines of revelation 
are admirably fitted to excite and promote it. 

Let us throw open our minds to the influence of the 
apostolical precept ; and especially let it be our first con- 
cern, that our hearts may steadily feel, and our conduct 
express those various affections, which the great and mer- 
ciful discoveries of the gospel demand. Let those, \\ ho 
have hitherto treated these matters with careless indiffer- 
ence, consider the shocking impropriety of such a be- 
haviour. Let them awake from their fatal slumbers, and 
earnestly seek the grace and salvation, which Christian- 
ity offers. Let Christian professors realize, how unbe- 
coming a lukewarm temper is in so sacred a profession. 
Let them abhor the thought of a timid or treacherous 
neutrality at a time, when the name and interest of their 
blessed Master are openly blasphemed and powerfully 
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oppe)Md. Lei them resolve^ at such a crisos, to be ei- 
tfaer constant, exemplarjr Christians, or avowed in^- 
fidels. 

Let those of us, who either are, or propose «t some 
iiiture period to be, public Christiaii instructers, deep- 
ly imbibe and assiduously cultivate the Chiistian spir- 
it Such persons are eminently bound to be zealous 
fiiends to religion Aemselves. /To use the words of a 
masterly writer on this subject,* " It is of the utmost 
consequence, that a speaker in the pulpit firmly believe 
both die truth and importance of those principles, which 
he inculcates on others ; not only, that he believes them 
speculatively, but have a lively and serious feeling of 
them* This will pve an earnestness and strength, a 
fervour of piety to his exhortations, superior in its effects 
to all the arts of studied eloquence ; and, without it, the 
assistance of art will seldom be able to conceal the mere 
declaimer. This will make his discourses solid, co- 
gent, and useful ; it will prevent those ostentatious ha- 
rangues, which have no other aim, than to amaze an 
audience, or raise their admiration of the speaker." I 
cannot forbear adding, that, as open dissipation or profile 
gacy in a young member at the university, who after- 
wards becomes a preacher, must give a lasting wound 
to his reputation, comfort, and usefulness in that profes- 
sion, as %vas largely shown to us, the last Lord's day ; so 
a theological student, who, with the sacred desk in his 
eye, has so little virtuous zeal, as to be afraid or asham- 
ed to bear the least testimony against irregularity, vice, 
or even irreligion in his fellow students, affords a poor 
presage of that independent integrity, courage, and ar- 
dour in reproving sin, and promoting'the cause of holi- 
ness, which are leading traits in the faithful and useful 
minister of the gospel. 

• Dr. Blair. 
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Finally. To awaken and keep alive in all our bosoms 
the holy zeal now inculcated, let us maintain a constant 
and familiar intercourse with the great objects and in- 
citements of it. Let serious meditation and devotion 
accompany a regular and affectionate attendance on 
all the institutions of our holy religion. 

I shall close with briefly pressing die duties before 
us on all classes of my hearers. Let holy zeal and en- 
ergy animate all the various pursuits, to which you are 
called. Let the duties, even of your secular callings, be 
performed with serious diligence. Remember, that the 
highest as well, as lowest grades in human society are 
bound to fill up their time and rank in the community 
with some kind of useful and zealous industry ; and 
those, who think themselves above this obligation, would, 
do well to consider that dreadful sentence, " Cast ye the 
slothful, unprofitable servant into outer darkness, where 
is weeping ' and gnashing of teeth." Let parents and 
governors of families, while they reflect on their solemn 
and arduous trust, be incited to discharge it in the most 
earnest, yet prudent and tender manner. Let the words 
of God, the instructions of religion and virtue be con- 
tmually in our hearts and mouths ; and let us teach them 
diligently to our children, talking of them when we sit 
in our houses, when we walk by the way, Avhen we lie 
down, and when we arise up. Let neighbours and 
friends endeavour with prudent zeal to enlighten, re- 
claim, establish, or comfort their ignorant or ungodly, 
their erroneous, wavering, or disconsolate brethren. 
Let those, who are distinguished by their talents and 
wealth, their power and influence, be as rich and zeal- 
ous in good works, as they are eminent in useful ability* 
Let unrenewed, impenitent sinners awake from their fa- 
tal slumbers, and earnestly seek divine mercy and salva- 
tion. Let me address each of them, as the mariners 
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did Jonah. " What meanest thou, O sleeper? Arise, 
call upon thy God ; if so be that God will think upon 
thee, that thou perish not.'' If endless bliss or wo be 
of any importance to thee, rouse from thjr careless indo- 
lence ; consider and bewail thy sin and miseiy ; look 
out for the needful and appointed remedy ; cry mightiily 
to the divine Saviour for his reconciling, restoring grace ; 
tiever rest, till thy soul has sensibly received the trans* 
cript of God's law, the impression of Christ's gospel, 
and thus the image and friendship of thy Creator ^nd 
Redeemer. 

Let Chiistian professors realize, that nothing can be 
more unbecoming, disgraceful, or pernicious, than a 
tukew-arm temper in so sacred a profession. Let them 
therefore resolve to be either cold or hot; zealous 
Christians, or consistent avowed infidels. 

Let declining, or doubting saints penitently return to 
their former zeal, and to their first works. Let them dil- 
igently search the Scriptures and their own hearts ; and 
in every suitable and prescribed method wait eamesfly, 
yet patiently and submissively on God for renewed ani-- 
mation and comfort in the religious life. 

Finally. Let Christians in general carry a spirit of holy 
zeal into all the duties, which they owe to themselves, 
to their fellow men, and to their God. To this end let 
each one bring hpme to his heart such questions as 
these. Can I do no more, than this, for that Being, 
who gave and deserves my all, and who has shown me 
infinite favour ? Can I do no more, for my Saviour, 
who died and endured so much, so patiently and gen- 
erously for me ? Can I do no more, when my own eter- 
nal salvation is the prize ? Can I do no more for my 
neighbours, friends, children ; for the church of my 
blessed Master ? Can I do no more, who have loitered 
so long, who am now perhaps doing my last ; who have 
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so many encouragements and helps; so many mercies 
to draw, and afflictions to rouse me ; who chose such a 
Master, such a work, and such a reward? Let us 
[dead these questions with our own hearts and with our 
Maker; tiB^^dtityfeelthdrqaickeningpower; lillwe 
become as a flame of fire in the service of God and our 
generation. 
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Qn brotherly Reproofs 



Leviticus xix. 17. 

TXoz/ shah not hate thy brother in thine heart ; ^imt 
shah, in any v)ise rebuke thy neighbow, and not suffer 
sin upon htnu 

XT is a subject of jnst and gen€tal CDRiplaint, tkat 
honest and &ithful friendship in our mutual ccmununi- 
actions and dealings is become vesy un&shionable ^ 
and a style of flattery and dissimulation has crept into 
our ordinary social intercourse ; insomudt that the good 
old practice of generousfy- pointing-out, and endeavoiu*- 
ing to rectHy, the errors and faults of our neighbour, is 
m a great measiu^ lost, even among C3)ristiaa profes- 
sors. 

As tftts instance of modem degeneracy is both infill 
and pernicious, it is the duty of religious instructers ta 
bear an open testimony against it, and to enforce this 
testimony by their private and public example* 

The words just recited are excellently adapted to 
such a design, as they earnestly inculcate the duty of re- 
proving our offending biethren. " Thou shalt not hate 
thy brother in thine heart; thou shalt in any wise re* 
bukethy neighbour, and not suffer sin upon Idm.'' 

Several things in this precept deserve ourpar1icu-i 
lar notice. 

First. We are commanded rather to reprove our 
ndS^ibour openly, than to dierish secret hatred ^against 
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him for any injury or offence, which he has ofibred to us. 
We are forbidden to " hate him in our hearts," that is, to 
conceive secret disafTection to him, and conceal resentful, 
vindictive pasdons under die veil of silence, or apparent 
friendship, till we have a full opportunity of retaliating. 
But we must rather give vent to our honest displeasure 
at the offence, by dealing openly and faithfiiUy with the 
oflfender. In this way we must endeavour to convince 
him of his feult, and thus extinguish our own resent- 
ment We must rebuke lum to his face, for any fla- 
grant f vU, it) opposition both to divulgii»g bis transgre$- 
aonto others, like mean and cruel talebearers (which is 
stiicdy prohibited in the preceding verse ; ) and to base- 
ly flattering, encouraging, or justifying him in his siji. 

Second^. We are thus to reuke him, in a spirit of love. 
For the duty of reproof being here opposed to in>vard ha- 
tred of our brother,' implies of course the contrary af- 
fection of love, prompting our efforts to convince and re- 
form him, and thus secure his forgiveness, virtue, and 
final happiness. Friendly rebuke then is an essentia of- 
fice of mutual chari^, which ought both to be perform- 
ed and received in love. " Let the righteous smite me," 
said an eminent saint, '^and it shall be a. kindness." 
How ^thfiil and salutary are these wounds of a fiiend ! 

Thirdly. Observe the great strictness of the coni'. 
mand ; " Thou shalt in any wise rebuke him ;" that isj 
diou shalt, by no means, on no pretence, omit this friend- 
ly office ; which denotes, that however ready men are 
to frame reasons for neglecting it, none of those excuses 
will by any means annul the binding force of this duty, 
or exculpate the omission. For observe, 

Fourthly, The great guilt and mischief incurred by 
Buchneglect. It ishereconstnjedintohatredof ourbroth- 
cr, and sufficing sia upon him ; thatis, sufieringhimto 
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be under tb^ guilt of a sin, bom which our kind and 
seasonable reproof might instrumentally save him* 
Or the wcxds might be rendered, " and,'* or " so thou 
shalt not bear sin for him,'' or on his account; that is, 
thou shalt not involve thyself in his guilt, as thou certain- 
ly wilt do, if thou dost not take this method to refbna 
him. J£ we reprove not the unfruitful works of dark- 
ness, we have fellowship with them, and become par- 
takers in their guilt. 

The text, thus explained, compared with similar 
passages of scripture, and with those great principles of 
nature and Christianity, which require us to love our £d« 
low men, as ourselves, and promote their best uiterests 
by cveiy suitable method in our power, sufficiendy 
evinces, that mutual reproof of feilings and sins in each 
odia* is an important social duty^ We are all as much 
bound to perform this office to an offending brother, as 
we are to awake our neighbour from sleep, when hJB 
house is in flames, orto admonish him of his danger and 
urge him to repel |t, when we see him attacked by a ma-> 
fignant disease. That modish civility or prudence^ 
Which pretends not to see, . or seeing will not reprove, 
the &ults of others, ai^es not a truly kind and tender, 
but a sdfish, unfeeling, and unchristian spirit ; a spirit, 
which makes private interest and pase the centre of all 
its actions. If all mankind, from the beginning, had 
been uniformly governed by this selfrseeking spirit, sot 
ciety could not have subsisted. In other words, if no 
man had felt himself interested in the welfare of odiers 
as well, as his oivn, men either could not have united 
in social intercourse, or being embodied, must soon 
have been scattered and dissolved. Hence a cold in- 
sensibility and disregard to the moral conduct and wel« 
£tre of our neighbour is a high offence against sode^ 
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as well, as Christianity, and of course against that Bcr 
ing, who is the supreme Founder and Guardian of 
both f it strikes, not only at the well being of uidivid. 
yals, but at the existence both of the church and comr 
monwealth. 

But though all men are thus bound to seek the ref- 
onnation of transgressors by iaitliiully reproving them ; 
jet Ibis duty eminently belongs to some particular clas- 
ses <^ mankind ; I mean those, who are peculiarly eu. 
trusted with tbe superintendence of others. All au- 
ihaiity over others makes the governor, in some sense, 
accountable for the behaviour of the governed ; cousct 
quently die former is as truly obliged to notice and 
guard the actions of the latter, as to tvatch over his own. 

Those magistrates, parents, and instructers of youth, 
who neither regard nor rcprove the vices of those under 
th^ care, betray a most sacred and important trust. 
Those civil officers are eminently guilty in this respect, 
whose peculiar function wd solemn oath bind them to 
investigate and anioiadvert upon certain oSences ; who 
yet, in defiance of those sacred engagements, wilfully 
shut tbeir eyes, their e^rs, and their mouths, against 
4)c most flagrant transgressions, instead of faithfully 
aiming against them the sn-ord both of private reproc^and 
public justice. Those parents, too, will be called to a 
tprribte account at last (or the blood of their children, 
who have suffpred them to p^sh before their eyes, on- 
h for want of telling them their siti and their danger. 

Those Christian teachers hkpwisc incur dreadful 
guilt, who refuse to sec, or neglect to reprove, ineligr 
kiua and demoralizing principles, or previuling practical 
impie^ and vice, especially when these evils are spread-, 
ing over the Christian world. Oi^ the other hand, that 
luimster deserves a double tribute of gratitude and 
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lionour, especially ftx>m his own people, who is ready 
to risk, and even to sacrifice, his own temporal ease^ 
profit, reputation, jrea, his woridly all, rather than with- 
hold from them such information, admonition, and re* 
proof, as he believes in h|s consQience to be essential t« 
their best interests^ 

Such a truly independent, magnanimous, yet benev- 
olent spirit ought to characterize every professed disci- 
pie, especially every minister, of that self-denying Re* 
deemer, who cheerfully sacrificed his own comfort^ 
honour, and even life to the great business of reprov* 
Ing, healing, and saving a distempered, perverse, and 
tmthankfiil world. This courageous and active zea^ 
however, by no means precludes, but rather implies, at 
we shall presently see, that Christian meekness and dis* 
eretion, which are necessary to the acceptance and sue* 
cess of our ^thful admonitions. 

Another description of persons, to whom this duty of 
reproof peculiarly belongs, is the class of professed 
and intimate friends. Every man may justly challenge 
&is office from his bosom associate, as an indispensable 
debt of friendship. For, to use ihe language of an elo» 
quent writer, ♦* To what purpose does a man take 
another person into his heart, so as to make him his 
second self, his second conscience, if the latter will not 
be impartial in observing, reproving, and amending hia 
feults as well, as in applauding and improving his vir-- 
tues ? Can that man truly love me, can he teei towarfi 
me like a generous, confidential friend, who leaves me 
unwarned, unguarded, unassisted, when he sees de- 
fects and improprieties in me, which I overtook in my- 
self, and which, if uncorrected, will injure my comfort 
and improvement, my reputation aid usefulness ? No» 
It is the nature of Tove to cover a multitude of sinsi 
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and aae instance of this is tt cover them from the eyea 
o( others, by MthfuUy discovering tbem to the o&nder 
himself, and thereby engj^^g him to watch over and 
suppress them.*' 

' Let me then earnestly recommend this expresuon of 
true fiiendship to all, who are united by its endearing 
and sacred bonds ; to those, who are intimately con- 
nected by nature, by agreeable neighbourhood, by fa- 
miliar association, especially by those domestic ties, 
which render two persons in an eminent sense one. 
What singular advantages and proportionate obliga- 
tions are these under, [^rticularly the last, to correct 
each other's tailings in the most insinuating and effica- 
cious manner, and thus to guard and improve each other 
In virtue, in mutual Christian afiection, uid happiness I 

But here an important question arises, How ought 
diis delicate task of administering reproof to be per- 
jbrmed, so as most effectually to reach the end? I 
mswer. 

First. Let Ae reproof, if posable, be given in se- 
cret ; for the des^ erf it is, not to disgrace, but refijrm 
die offender. But the publication of hb miscarriage 
tends only to exasperate and harden him in tpmsgres- 
aion. Yet such is the malignly, the imprudence, or 
the love of telling and hearing some new thing, which 
generally prevails, that a person who has committed a 
bult, instead of being admonished and recalled to vir- 
tue by Ac private and tender voice of friendship, too 
commonly finds himself, in the first instance, the victim 
of public reproach. But is this consistent with the law 
of Christian prudence and love, or even of common hu- 
manity ? Has not our benevolent Master prescribed a 
very (Afferent line of conduct ? H'ls he not expressly 
directed us, " If thy brother has offended t^, go and 
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tell him his &ult between thee and him alone ?'^ If this 
step succeed, tlie iHDther is gained, and his oflence id 
to be forever buried. If this secret application &il, 
then " take with thee two or three witnesses." 

How amiable is tlus process ! It savours equally of 
tenderness to our brodier's reputation and comfort in 
this worid, and to lus eternal salvaticxi in the next. 
Accordingly, even the popish religion, which enjoins 
confession of sins to the priest, inflicts the severest pen- 
alty on him, if he divulge any thing, revealed to him in 
such confession. When will the protestant world leam 
from despised papists to practise equal prudence and 
charity ! 

Secondly* Let the style and manner of our reproofo 
be suited to the rank and condition of the reproved. If 
an inferior be called to reprove a superior, let him man- 
ifest the same deference and submission on this occa- 
sion, as in the jtnost direct and solemn expressions of 
respect. Even truth, unseasonably or disrespectfully 
delivered, especially in cases of rebuke, usually irri- 
tates, instead of curing, men's vicious passions. It 
leads them to hate truth and virtue, on account of the 
forbidding garb, in which they appear. In this case 
the reprover is really a partaker in the sin of the of- 
fender ; because he directly confirms him in it. With 
what modesty and delicacy did Daniel reprove king 
Belshazzar, a most insolent, debauched, and sacri- 
legious prince, who had just profaned the sacred ves- 
sels of God^s sanctuary at a licentious feast ; yet instead 
of reproaching him in rough and bitter language, he 
calmly recounts to him the signal mercies and judg- 
ments of Heaven upon his father Nebuchadnezzar, and 
then gently adds, " And thou, his son, hast not hum- 
bled dune heart, though thou knewest all this.*' Such 
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a diacreet and respectful manner recommended both his 
persoaand hb admonitioa. Let all reprovers, both 
public and private, imitate diis lovely example. Let 
diem seek) by a prudent and resftectful mode of ad- 
dress, to insinuate needful reproof into the afiecHons 
of men, and Urns to give it desirable success ; which 
brings me to add, 

Thirdly, Rebuke must be ^pensed in a meek and 
compassionate manner. Nothing can be more unbe- 
coming and cruel, than haughty, sarcastic, or insulting 
treatment of a guilty brother, which seems to triumph 
in his pain and confu^on. The spirit of Christian 
charity forbiils all scurrilous reflections on the person 
reproved, and every needless aggravation of his offence. 
It requires us to probe his woimd with the hand of ten- 
der pi^, as those who participate in the dbtress, which 
duty and love compel us to inflict, and who wish to ex- 
cite no more ai^ish, than the real necessity and bene- 
fit of the patient demand. We have an excellent mod- 
el of diis compassionate manner of reproving In the 
prophet Nathan, when sent to admonish David of his 
shocking guilt in the a&ir of Uriah. Instead of di- 
rectly pEunting, in strong and ^gravated colours, the 
crimes of adultery and murder, he imperceptibly steals 
into David'^ conscience and heart, by the nicest arts of 
gentle address. By reciting a most apposite and mov- 
ing parable he leads the guilty monarch insensibly to 
pronounce his own condemnation. Having thus 
brought him to confess his sin, he adds not one severe 
word to heighten his affliction, but hastens to comfort 
him with an assurance of divine forgiveness, seconded, 
however, by a kind but faithful warning ; " The Lord 
has put away thy sin, thou shall not die,~Howbeit, as 
by tiaa deed thou hast pven great occasion to the ene- 
mies of the Lord to blaspheme," thy infent son, the 
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offspring of thy crime, ^^ shall surely die. " How ten- 
der^ yet how e&ctual, was this manner of dealing ! 

This compassionate style of reproof is ever connect- 
ed with a humbling sense of our own guilt and renuun- 
ing depravity, and a thankful acknowledgment of that 
divine g^race, wiuch has preserved us from the same or 
even greater vices, than those, which we reprove in otk» 
ers» This humility and pious gratitude will {nevent us 
from looking doMm upon offenders^ as the proud Phari- 
see did on the poor Publican, with a boasting, vain 
glorious air -, and will lead us to adore the distinguish- 
ing mercy of God in. keepii^, or delivering us from 
those temptations, by whidi others have &llen. 
- Fourdily^ Reproof must not be continued or re« 
peated, after the occasion is removed by the reforma* 
^n of the offender. When our guilty brother repents^ 
he ought to be for^ven; and, if we forgive a crime;' 
ive ought to forget it ; that is, to fed and behave, as if 
we had forgotten it, in a friendly and re^)ectfitl naaoh 
tier, as we treat those, who have never offended us» 

If those, who call themselves Christians, would dil- 
igently discharge the duty before us, in the manner 
npw reconunended, they would evidence and promote 
their brotherly love to the best advantage* Their ad- 
99ionitions> for .the nK)st part„ would be kindly receiv- 
ed, and w6uld frequently, by the divine blessing, pro* 
duce the desired eflfect. Such f^thful reprovers would, 
at least, preserve their own souls from sharing the guilt 
and ruin of their ofiending brethren ; and would pos- 
sess unspeakable comfort and benefit in the [U'esent ap- 
probation and improvement of their own minds, and in 
^tfae final applause and recompense of their Judge, 

Let these considerations prevail on you, my breth- 
xen, to comply in good earnest with the precept of 
^ text Remember that it forbids you^ on any prcr 
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tence, or fer any reason whatever, to omit llus humane 
and benevolent office. Be entreated then to banish 
the excuses, and to remove the causes, which obstruct 
or mar your performance of tins duly. 

Some of you are perbaps deterred from reproving 
others, by a consciousness ^t you are equally guilty 
yourselves. You cannot with any spirit or confidence 
press those duties upon your neighbours, or even your 
own duldren, which you yourselves secretly or openly 
neglect. You cannot rebuke them for an, when you 
eonMnit the same, or equal tcansgressions. You have 
not course, by attenjpting to reform them, to expose 
yourselves to that cutting 'retort, " Physician, heal thy. 
self." Those parents, rulers, or masters, those Chris- 
tian professors and teachers, m^y well be afraid an4 
a^med to reprove and exhort othera, who are not re- 
ligiously careful of their own temper and conduct ; for 
ibe admonitions of such can }tave little authority, ac- 
ceptance, or utility. AJl of us, thercfiwe, especially 
those, who are appointed to watch over others, have a 
double motive to attend to ourselv^, ^ce without this 
attention we can neither save ourselves, ngr usefully 
pertbrm our duty to mankind) but direptiy contribute 
to the destructicMi of both- Let our charity, then, be- 
g^n at home, in the thorough conversion and genuine 
jjitegrity of pur own hearts and Uves, Then, our expe- 
rience and example will ^ve eaei^ to our endeavours 
for the reformation of others. 

Again, soine of ypu are proba,bly hindered from the 
performance of tbb 6,aty by a desire of pleasing, and a 
• fear of offending men. But though the favour of those 
around us be a desirable good, both in itself ^nd its ef- 
fects, and the contrary be an equal evil ; yet it is cer* 
tainly our dt}^ and viterest to please Ood, rather than 
men. To please men for their good to edification is 
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true Christian beaen^olence ; but to please them to their 
destruction is base and savage cruelty. 

Another hindrance to this duty is an excessive con« 
stitutional tenderness, which will not suffer us to give 
pain to a fellow creature, even on the most urgent oc- 
casions. Thus the tender feelings of some parents 
will not permit them to curb the extravagant humours 
and passions of their children, or to administer the 
most needful correction, or even reproof. ThiS same 
principle ^thholds many neighbours and friends from 
bearing proper testimony agsdnst the follies and vices 
of each otl^r. . But a tenderness, which thus restrains 
persons from a necessary duty, instead of being an 
amiable and useful virtue, degenerates into a coward- 
Ijr and pernicious vice. 

Another great hindrance to this duty is shame, or a 
dread of reproach and ridicule. But if the servants of 
Satan are not ashamed of tfaeir-master, shall the disci- 
ples of Christ blush to stand up for theirs? If the 
former are not ashamed to swear, to riot, to trample up- 
on the Sabbath and worship of God ; shall the latter be 
ashamed to reprove such daring abominations ? If in- 
fidels and libertines procldm their wicked and destruc- 
tive principles and practices with an unblushing, and 
even exulting countenance; shall not serious Chris- 
tian believers be at least equally bold in testifying 
j^ainst these evils, and endeavouring to reform them ? 
Does it not become them to manifest a noble superi- 
ority to the jeers and mockings, which a Biitliful dis- 
charge of their duty may draw upon them from igno- 
rant or abandoned men f In short, let us all remember, 
that there is no dishonour in being censured or ridi- 
culed, but in deserving to be so ; that it is a real glory 
to be reproached for our distinguished Christian cou- 
rage and zeal ; but that, " if we are ashamed of Christ 
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and his words before an adulterous generadon, he wUI 
be ashuned of us before his Father, and before lus 
angels." 

Another impediment to this duty is an indolent die 
positioi, or such a love of personal ease and quiet, aa 
cannot relish or endure laborious and persei-ering e& 
fixts for the reformation and salvation of others ; es> 
pecially as those efforts often provoke the most uiw 
tfaankiul and malevolent returns. But to excuse our- 
selves from this generous, diou^ self-denying office, 
on this ground, betrays a vile preference of present sel& 
indulgence to the will and honour of God, and the high- 
est good of our fellow-creatures. 

Near akin to this is that exclusive devotitm to our- 
own interest, which shuts out all feeling or care for the 
welfare of others, and prompts us to ask villi wicked 
and murderous C^n, " Am I my brother's keeper ?" 
Let my ne^hbour take care of himself. But it is suf- 
fident to reply, We are all chai^d by God, by nature, 
and Christianity, with the care of our brother as well, 
as of ourselves ; and consequendy we cannot neglect 
his wel£tre, without endangering and finally destroying 
our own. 

Pride is also a frequent source of this neglect, t 
mean diat pride, which disdains the humble office a! 
&miliarly ii^tructing, exhorting, and reproving the 
poor, ignorant, and baser classes of mankind. &tt 
such haughty, pretended Christians forget how low 
'their Master stooped for them ; how he descended from 
the bosom and throne of God to mingle and omverse 
with the dregs <£ mankind, with a view to refcHia and 
save them. 

Ignorance is another cause of this neglect. Some 
are ignorant, that the business of mutual reproof is a 
common Christian duty, or at least is their du^ ; es* 
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pecially as they are conscious of such weakness of 
judgment and knowledge, or such want of eloquence^ 
as,in their view unfits them for this office. But every 
man, however weak and unlearned, has some infiuence 
over others, especially over his equals and inferiors. 
He may, at least, admonish and rebuke them by the 
eloquence of his looks and example, which in many 
cases would have a salutary and lasting e&ct. 

* This duty is likewise often obstructed by a spirit of 
discouragement and despondency, which tempts even 
good people to give over admonisMng stupid and ob- 
stinate sinners, and no longer to cast pearls before 
swine. But we ought to remember, that so long, as 
there b life, there is some ground of hope ; that so 
I<Hig, as sinners will hear, we have some encourage- 
ment to speak ; that no person, however hardened, is • 
beyond the reach of divine power and mercy ; - and that 
since God works by suitable means, it is our duty to 
eontinue our exhortations and reproofs, hoping and 
praying for a divine blessing to attend them. "In the 
morning sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold npt 
thy IkumI ; ** for thou knowest not but this good seed may 
at length take root, and spring up into a plentiful harvest. 
Finally, some neglect this duty from a mistaken idea, 
that the office of rq)roving vice belongs exclusively to 
the Christian priesthood. But though public instruc* 
don and admonition belong to Christian preachers only, 
yet it equally belongs to Christians at large to co-operate 
with their ministers by mutual private exhortations. 
These would greatly encourage and strengthen your 
public instructers, and would give double advantage 
and effect both to their public and private addresses ; 
but the neglect of this duty among Christian profes* 
sors depresses and disables ministers from prosecuting 
their work with desirable spirit and success. In shorts 
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the negligence, or the iaithful zeal of a Christian peo- 
ple and their ministers is mutually cont^ous ; like the 
electric fluid it is quickly communicated from one to 
the other. 

Since, then, we find ourselves stripped of every plea 
for omitting the duty before us, what remains but that 
we awake to the immediate and restdute practice of it ? 
Have we not already, by our sinful neglect, been par- 
takers of the guilt, and accessary to the ruin of others ; 
perhaps of our own beloved cluldren or dearest friends ? 
And are there not multitudes around us of open trans- 
gressors and scoffing infidels as well, as of cold or sleep- 
ing Christians, whose situation demands the friendly 
aid of our admonitions and prayers ? Can we have the 
Eiith of Christians, if we do not view such persons ini% 
Jiazardous and very pitiable condition ? 

Can we possibly account for the careless spirit of 
many nominal beUevers at this day, both with respect 
to their own moral ccnduct and state, and those of oth- 
ers ; can we account for it on any other principle, than 
that o£ secret infidelity with regard to the great truths 
of revelation ? If men fully believe any very interesting 
proposition or &ct, it will influence their feelings and 
practice. This is umversally seen in their temporal 
a^rs. Accordii^Iy we sk told, that Noah was moved 
by tus &ith to prepare an ark for himself and his house, 
and to vrarn a sinful and sleeping world of their danger. 
Why did ncrt the world hearken to, and comply with 
his admonitions ? Because they did not, like him, be- 
lieve tiie divine threatening. Agreeably, multitudes of 
professed' Christians at tius degenerate period have only' 
a traditional, uncertain, <»- at best probable opinion, that 
the Bible may be true; buthavenosteady andthorougU 
conviction of the certMnty and import of its interesting 
doctiuies and precepts, threatening and promises. If 
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they had, they would be all sensibility and exertion in 
securing and promoting their own best interests, and 
those of their families, neighbours, and fellow creatures 
at lai^. We have all, therefore, very great reason to 
adopt that prayer of the disciples, ^^ Lord, increase our 
faith.'' • 

While we labour and pray for a more strong and 
operative faith, let us with equal assiduity cherish a mu* 
tual Christian benevolence and sjrmpathy. I mean that 
benevolence, which deeply feels, and strives to remove 
the m(Hal as well, as physical evils, which have invaded 
our country or vicinity ; that benevolence, which princi* 
pally laments, and seeks to extirpate the fashionable in- 
fidelity, irreligion, and vices of the age, and which ex- 
erts its main efforts to produce a general revival of 
Christian piety and morals. While we glory in the lib-, 
eral and benevolent character of the present times, let 
not this liberal and beneficent spirit be confined merely 
to men's bodies and political interests ; as though we 
were a set of beings, who were to expire with the 
beasts, and had never so much as heard of a future state. 
Let not our benevolent candour be perverted into a fcmd 
or silent indulgence of our cluldren and neighbours in 
every pernicious error, folly, or vice. But let us re- 
member that our text, and indeed the whole spuit of 
our religion, stigmatize this species of candour, as a real 
and cruel hatred of our fellow creatures. 

Let us then shew our philanthropy by more Christian 
and more substantial tokens ; by doing all in our power 
to bring those around us, especially our own fiunilies and 
intimate friends to believe, love, and obey the gospel*. 
In conformity to the express and firequent injunctions of 
Christianity, let us consider one another, to provoke un- 
to love and good works. Let us " exhort one another 
daily, while it is called to-day, lest any be hardened by 
the deceitfubess of sin." 



Strmon m. 
On secret Faults and presumptuous Sins. 

^;;»;;^ 
PSALU zix. 12, 13. 

J^io can understand his errors ? Cleanse thou me from 

secret faults. 
Keep hack thy servant also from presumptuous sins. Let 

them not have dominion over me. Then shall I be up* 

right; and I shall h innocent from the gretutran^es- 

sion^ 

X. HESE wwds present to view a moral scale, or a 
gradual ascent of iniquity. The lowest degree of this 
series is error, or secret infirmity ; the next, presumptu- 
ous sin ; the highest is called the great transgression. 

I propose to define these several grades of sin, espec- 
ially the two first;- and subjoin such remarks, as may 
seem pertinent and useful. 

The ground of the distinction here made between cr- 
Tor and presumption lies in the constitution of our na- 
tures. There are in the human mind three prime 
sourcetof action, the understanding, the will, and the af- 
fections. If there were no blindness in tlie first, na per- 
versity in the second, and no disturbance in the last, our 
actions would all be perfect. But alas ! in our present 
state, these several feculties are strongly infected with 
flw appropriate disorders just named. Hence most of 
our wrong exercbes have a tincture of each. But in 
philosophical strictness, every sin must be denonunated 
from its principal source. If it chiefly result from a mis- 
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judging or uninformed underst^iding, it is a sin of ig- 
norance ; if it proceed from a stidden perturbation of 
the passions, it is a sin of infirmity ; if it flow from a 
cooi and obstinate determination of the will, it is a pre- 
slim]ptubiis ofi^nce. I will illustrate each of these by* dn 
eminent scripture example. 

Paul's conduct in persecuting the church of Christ 
proceeded directly from a misguided judgment ; from a 
full, though erroneous, persuasion, that Christiaruty was 
a pcmici5us heresy, labricatied to overturn the divine re- 
ligion of Moses. His passions were not violently in- 
flamed against the Christians 6y any persctoal provoca- 
tions. His wilr did not boldly dei^ his understanding 
and conscience. We must therefore seek for the im- 
mediate cause of his ^vrong action in mental errof ; and 
accordingly must style his persecution a sin of igno- 
rance: Under this name he himself condenms it : *'' I 
obtained mercy, because I did it ignorantly.^ 

Our next illustration shall be taken from the' fall of 
Peter. His denial of his Master did riot arise from want 
of information. He had intimately known and amply 
confessed the divine character of Jesus. He knew and 
felt himself sacredly bound to own and adhere to him in 
every extremity. He had solemnly pledged himself to 
do it. The plea of ignorance therefore vanishes. Yet, 
on the Other hand, his fault was not«trictly a presumpta- 
ous sin ; because it was not done with delfberatetlesign 
or previous malice. He came to the fatal spot with a 
contrary intention. His heart loved and lionoured his 
Master, even while his tongiie abjured him ; and na 
sooner did the signal, foretold by his Lord, arrest his 
ear, than it roused the deepest penitential sorrow in Ms 
bosom. These circumstances remove from his offence 
every suspicion of obstinate resolution, and oblige us to 
resQrt to his passions for the true spring of his miscon- 
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duct A sudden emotitm of fear prevented the exercise 
both of his reason and virtue, and carried his whole soul 
to one pcMit, namdy, how to avoid the present danger. 
^s denial was therefore a sin of infinnily. 

But the conduct of David in the affeir of Uriah widely 
differed from both the cases just cited. It ^vas Ac wil- 
fuj murder of an innocent, brave, and £athful sifbject ; 
a murder leisurely predetermined) artfully contrived and 
covered, and very bas^y accomplished', and all this by 
a person of superior knowlet^ and sensibility with re- 
spect to right and wrong, to duty and an. Tlus action 
^erefore has no plea either of mistake or surprise, k 
was a high uistance of presumotuous wickedness. 

These examples compared surest the following ob- 
servations. 

I. That no ignorance or mistake reelecting plain and 
essential diings can wholly excuse an erroneous con- 
duct ; because such ignorance is in some degree volun- 
tary, or the fruit of human depravity. It arises, not 
ftom a total ivant of the requisite means of information, 
but ftom feulty inattention and prejudice ; or ^om a 
heart, ^vhich loves the darkness d error and vice rather, 
than the pure light of truth and virtue. A misguided- 
judgment, produced by such causes, implies crime ; and 
therefore cannot justify the actions, to which it leads. 
Agreeably, Paul, after his conversion, condemns that 
veiy conduct, which before he verily thought to be 
right. This self-condemnation was foimded in a con- 
viction, that his former mistake arose, in a great measure, 
£:om unreasonable prejudice, from a voluntary neglect 
of those means of knowledge, which had been placed 
before him. The same remark still more emphatically 
applies to (he Jewish rulers and people, who condemned 
and crucified our Saviour. At the time of committing 
these oiormities, they appear to have viewed him as 
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an impostor and blasphemer, who ought to be executed. 
Yet no one doiibts their heinous guUt in this proceedi* 
ing. The reason is obvious. Their i;palignant deprav- 
ity blinded their understandings. It made them resist 
the abundant evidence, which Jesus had given, of his di- 
vine mission. 

These remarks place in their true light the first class 
of sins above described. They show, that ignorance, 
and mistake, unless they be invineible, or absolutely un^ 
avoidable, will nev^r exculpate a forbidden acti(Hu 
They consequently ei^orce the duty of confessing, with 
the Psahnist, those numerous errors y or secret faults, in- 
to which even good men are often betrayed by inconsid- 
cration, or remaining cftruption. At the same time, 

II. Though ignorance may not justify, yet it fi«- 
quently extenuates transgression. A person, who com- 
mits an offence, without knovnng or considering at the 
time its evil nature and tendency, is certainly in that in- 
stance a less daring and aggravated offender, than he, 
who performs the same act in defiance of present knowl- 
edge and conviction. Agreeably, our Saviour tells us, 
that he, who disobeys his Lord's will, while he does not 
fully know it, shall be beaten with few stripes ; while he, 
who knows it, and yet does not prepare himself to do i^ 
shall be beaten widi many stripes. He also made this 
plea for his very murderers ; " Father, forgive them; 
for they know not what they do." This plea however 
will be of litde service to those, who resolutely vtrap up 
their minds in ignorance or delusion, on purpose, that 
they may sin with greater freedom and boldness. Such 
wilful and studied delusion is itself a presumptuous sin* 
This leads us to observe, 

III. That many things, which our self- flattering minds 
are ready to pronounce infirmities, or undesigned er- 
rors, belong to a higher species of guilt If a man, un- 
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dcr sudden and violent provocation, conceives an an- 
giy thought or revengeful de^ ; if he utters his hasty 
ftelings in unguarded expres^ns ; such thought, de< 
sire, and langu^e, if soon checked, may be denominate 
ed infirmities. But, if a man frequently indulges such 
passionate emotions and words, or some other foUy, 
which easily besets him, under an idea, that they are 
small inadvertences ; if he oflen rushes into those com- 
panies, or ^tuations, which tend to excite and confirm 
diese irr^ularities ; if, after committing them, he studi- 
ously lessens, eiccuses, or hides their defomuty by 
ascribing them to some laudable motive, to some inno- 
cent weakness, or to th^ sudden influence of passion, of 
company, or of example; in each of these cases he 
makes himself a presumptuous o&nder ; he cherishes 
a fault, which he ought to combat ; he shows a perverse 
fondness for transgression; he commits and persists in 
it fit>m a stupid insensibility to the evil of an. A small 
error, wilfully retained and fostered, implies and pro- 
duces great guilt and depravi^. 

This su^ests another frequent mistake on this sub- 
ject ^me place in the list of infirmities all those sins, 
which do not break out into overt acts, and even into 
gross and daring ofiences. But both Scripture and 
reason assure us, that the heart is the prime subject and 
fountain of moral gobd and evil ; and, of course, that 
the secret affections and exercises of this constitute the 
main part both of human virtue and vice. It follows, 
that a person may be a vile and presumptuous sinner, 
while his visible actions are decent and regular. Agree- 
ably, we are told in the sacred writings, that amwi.may 
commit adultery, and even murder, in his heart. We 
are likewise told, tliat the carnal mind, or a heart, which 
is supremely set on carnal things, is enmity ag?in3t 
God. In shtnt, the Bible, and indeed the nature ot the 
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thkig declares, that^evil thoughts and desires, when wil- 
fiilly cherished in the breast, are not only presumptu- 
ous sins, but the fiiutful source of every other trans- 
gression* 

It is also a dangerous mistake tp suppose, that every 
sin, comnutted by a true believer, or a person endued 
nith a gradous jn^ciple, is a mere infirmity. T%is 
conclusion has been drawn by some from, these wor^ 
of St Jdbn, ^' He, diat is bom of God, cannot commit 
rin.'' *^ That is,'* say these Expositors, -" he cannot, 
like other men, sin in a cordial and deliberate inanner i 
consequently his worst deviations are inconsiderable 
filailties." We ^rant, that sin is not his chosen and 
kading emplojonent. Yet there are seasons^ when the 
remains of corrupt disposition bear down the opposite 
principle, and generate inward feelings and overt actions^ 
directly repugnant to lus general character. Is it safe 
to assert, that these corrupt exercises are less a^ravated 
in a duld of Grod, than in a servai^t of sin? On the con* 
trary, does not the former sin against fer greater privi- 
leges and motives, than the latter? Is not the unworthy 
conduct of a son and a favourite far more ungrateful and 
monstrous, than the same deportment in a servant, or 
an avowed enemy ? Was not the guilt of David in the 
aflfeir of Uriah unspeakably enhanced by his religious 
profession and attainments ? Let no one therefore 
imagine, that the guilt or the danger of his transgressions 
is small, because he is confident of a Christian standing. 

Rather let this very persuasion increase his vigilance. 
Let it incite him to pray more earnestly, with pious Da- 
vid in the text, " Keep back thy servant from prCr 
sumptuous sins." 

IV. This leads us to specify some of the most re- 
markable kinds of presumptuous sin. I do this w^ith ^ 
view to place this awfiil subject in the most convincing 
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and searching light; and to point our best efiR}rts against 
such a high species of guilt, in whatever shape it may of< 
fer itself. 

One form, in which this sin appears, is a violent op- 
position to the clear light and Avarnings of conscience. 
When the sinner's depraved inclinations, instead of be- 
ing subdued, are roused to greater energy by the kind 
interference of this heavenly monitor ; when he bursts 
through tlie strong barriers, which a full conviction of 
truth and duty, of guilt and daiger, oppose to his pro- 
gress ; this is to transgress in a manner the most daring, 
Wgrateful, and desperate. Those, who thus act, are 
said to resist and to quench the Spirit erf God. Those 
likewise sin presumptuously, who boldly cast off the re-* 
Eg^ous principles, impressions, and resolutions of their 
early years ; who not only renounce, but openly deride 
those doctrines and duties, which they once regarded 
with reverence and delight. It requires no ordinary 
degree of presumption and outrage to stifle sentiments 
and feelmgs so natural and rational, so early and deeply 
impressed, and which have been found so comforting 
»nd salutary. Accordingly those, who make and suc- 
ceed in this effort, justly acquire the reputation of 
gigantic sinners. Those also merit the same character, 
who relapse into those very sins, for which they have 
been severely chastized, and which they once bitterly 
lamented and solemnly abjured. It deserves remark^ 
that ireither David nor Peter ever renewed those foul 
oimes, of which they once repented. On the contrary, 
they ever regarded them with peculiar detestation and 
liorror. The remembrance <£ them was a constant 
incentive to a humble, watchful, and exemplary life. 
But those, who return to the vices, which they (Mice re- 
nounced with deep sorrow and shame, sin against nature 
as well, as grace ; for nature teaches even the inferior 
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animals to shun those things, which they have found to 
' be hurtful. 

Near akin to this is the presumption of those, who 
harden themselves against ihit mercies or the judgments 
of the Most High; who abuse their health mi. compe- 
tence, their wealth or power, as engines of luxury, 
oppression, or impiety ; who continue unrdbnned, af* 
ter, and perhaps under the scourges of personal, domes- 
tic, or national calami^ ; who resolutely oppose the 
united admonitions of God^s word and providence. 

Finally, to the class of wilful and obstinate offenders 
we must refer all those, who refuse to believe and obey 
the gospel, while favoured with dear and abundant evi- 
dence of its tiTith and importance* 

This particular view of presumtuous sins su^ests 
to us, 

. V. The reasons, why the Psalmist was so earnest to 
be restrained from committing them. The reasons may 
be summed up in one idea, namely, the peculiar ma- 
lignit}' of such transgressions. They flow from ocxA 
and stubborn depravity. They blaspheme the essential 
attributes of God, by practically saying, either that he 
has not knowledge, power, and justice sufficient to pun- 
ish tliem, or that his mercy is so easy^d so undis- 
tinguishing a quality, as to pardon the most unrelenting 
and daring wickedness, or, at least, to accept the cheap- 
est and latest repentance. They are likewise very 
pernicious in their effects. They destroy the light, the 
energy, and the delicate feelings of conscience. They 
bring a natural and judicial hardness qpon the heart. 
They consign the soul to the absolute enq)ire of sin. 
They bring it to the precipice of total apostasy and 
ruin. Hence David prays to be kept back from wilful 
sin, that so he might be innocent from the great trans- 
it 
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gresuon, that is, from final impenitence, which cannot 
be forgiven. 

In the review of this subject, wbai reason have the 
best of us to exclaim, in the lang;uage of David, Who 
can understMid his errors ? Who can conceive, how cf- 
ten and how greatly he has departed from the perfect 
standard of duty ? Who can reckon up the improper 
thoughts and ieelings of his mind, the unguarded sallies 
of his toi^e, and the faulty actions of his life ? Who 
can enumerate his neglected opportunilies of doing or 
receiving good, of resisting or preventing evil ? Who 
can fcHm an accurate and complete list df the vicious 
imstakes of his judgment, of die irregular motions of 
bis passions, of the wrong inclinations and purposes c^ 
his will ? Who can fiilly state every drcumstance of 
aggravati<m, which has marked each guilty defect, 
omission, or act of his life ? Surely, my brethren, if we 
have any knowledge of ourselves, of the divine law, of 
the infinite purity and majesty of God, we shall readily 
adopt that humble address, " If thou. Lord, shouldst 
mark iniquities, O Lord, who shall stand ?" 

Hence let us all unite in the prayer of the text, that 
God would cleanse us from secret &ults, and keep us 
back from deliberate transgression. Humble and fer- 
vent prayer against sin is a natural preservative from it ; 
as it tends to give us a solemn and habitual sense of the 
presence and holiness of God, of the evil and danger of 
ofiending him, and of the vile hypocrisy of practically 
contradicting our own petitions. As prayer is the ap- 
pointed medium of obtaining succour from Heaven ; so 
it solemnly binds and urges us to employ our own dili- 
gence in mortiiying sin, in opposing temptation, and in 
practising universal holiness. Thus sincere petitions 
call forth corresponding exertion. Let us then unite 
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holy activity with humble dependence oxi God. If wc 
would be kept back from sins of presumption and from 
the gre^t transgression, let us nudntain a constant rev- 
erence for the authority of conscience ; let us daily and 
impartially inquire into the state of our hearts ;. let us 
dread and promptly subdue the first ri8ings^ of skifril 
thought and affection ; let us plant our strongest guard 
against favourite corruptions ; let us avoid the most dis- 
tant approaches^, occasions^ and appearances of evil'; 
let us stop our ears, like the deaf adder, against the en- 
chanting; voice of temptation ; let us shun, as we would 
a mortal pestilenee,. the society and conversation of ua^ 
godly seducers ; let us say with a holy firmness^ " De- 
partfrom me, ye evil doexB ; for I wilLkeep the com^ 
xnandments of my Go-n.. Above all,, let us see, that 
the fountain of moral exercises wkhin us he purified 
by heavenly grace ; that our souls be cliad with the 
spiritual amK)ur of truth and righteousness, df gosp^ 
&ith and hope. "Thexk shall we be able to stand in the 
evil day; yea, we shall prove more than conquerors 
through him,^.that loved us* 



Scttnon IV. 
On the Love of God. 



M*.RK xil. 3Q. 
Thou sh(4t lata the Lard thy God vtiih all, thy -heart, atid 
•aith all thy soul, andtoith allthy mind, andwith all thy 
strength : fliis is the first c^ great commandment.' 



As 



LS all religion is ibunaed in the .existence, perfec- 
tions, ancj providenae of one Supreoie Being, the Crea- 
tw .and Goveqjor of thp world; so this infinite Being 
Uiust be the prime and terminating object of religion ; 
and a supreme regard to him must be the first duty, the 
crowning virtue of rational creatures. Agreeably, 
B'hcn our Savjomr was .asked by a Jewish la^vyer^ 
which is the first commandment of all, he replies in the 
w:ords just read ; " Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
Tuith all diy. heart;. ...this is thp first and great com- 
mandment.'* 

In discoursing oij diis very noble and interesting siib- 
jccj, we will endeavour to illustrate flie nature, the 
grounds, the measure, and the superior importance of 
love to God. 

With regard to die nature of the affection here en- 
joined, it must be understood to comprehend all those 
inward regards to the Deity, which his perfecticms, re- 
lations, and benefits .demand. In otjier wprds, it in- 
cludes the whole of piet]', viewed in its internal princi- 
ples, or as seated in the mind; just as love to our 
neighbour, required in the second great command, 
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if ibe e^Sj^tiUd peiiiM^tions of IM^ ."^ 
esteem luxd complacency, then tbe exercise of theseper- 
fections h} acts of beneficence to us demands the coires.* 
pondent feelings and acknowledgments of gratitude ; 
gratitude as ccNClsliant jEpid prpgressiye, .as |s the current 
of divine benefits^. 

True \ovp of God likeiinse involves ^ levepentlal and 
filial fear of his power, justice, and paternal displeasure; 
91 steady and cheerful trust in hisgoven^ng wisdom^ be^- 
aevolence, and fidthfolness ; i» quiet resignation to hiy 
disposing pleasure, eyen in the most trying sqe^nes ; an 
habitual and divio^e joy in his perfect and universal l^l^ 
jnimstration ; ^ prevailing and effectual desire to coqi- 
port with or hp conformed to all his perfections ; to be 
obedient to his whole precepti^^ will, ^and to hold conir 
munion> with iufxi in 'his \'arious ordinances and works* 

The w^ is now p^ppared to consider^ 

Secondly, The grounds or motives of this di\^e .a£' 
{urtion. These are, first, the essential perfections a[ 
God ; ajod secondly, his relations and communicar 
tions to us. 

1. We are to love him prfanarily for his own lovelir 
nfiss ; or as the text intimates, we are first to love him, 
^ the Lord, the infinitely gloripus Jehovah ; and then^ 
as our God, related to us by many endearing ties« 

In proof Oif this, I would observe, if the character of 
God b really amiable in itself^ it is fit tliat we should 
regard it accordingly ; for it is certsunly right to love 
what is right We all find ourselves bound, and eveqi 
constrained to love a worthy human character, at the 
first sight or hearing of it, previously to any tboi^gl^t o^ 
self-interest, or to the idea of deriving any benefit firom 
it ; yea, in opposition to private and s^dfish affection. 
Thus the excellent diaracter of a Washington has 
commanded the esteem of distant nations, yea, of selfish 
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Biitons, who, though obliged to view him in the late 
revolution as their most fonnidaUe enemy, yet felt 
themselves equally obliged to admire and extol those 
great and good qualities, which ennobled the man. How 
much greater then must be the obligation, which binds 
us all to revere and love the infinitely perfect Original^ 
on account of his transcendent greatness and goodness ! 
It is GoD*s infinite perfection, which makes him to be 
a God, which constitutes all his glory and beau^. If 
tiierefore we overlook tlus, we overlook God himself; 
we set a^de every tMng in him, wJuch is a ground of 
esteem or affection ; consequendy all our love, if we 
have any, must centre and terminate in self. In a 
word, it is self-evident, that do man can truly esteem 
and love the excellent character of Deity, unless he 
loves it on uxount of its excellence. Ttus love to 
God for his own most amiable perfections, and espe- 
dally ibr lus holiness, which may be called the sum and 
crown of his perfections, is the most noble, prominent, 
and discriminating feature of true religion. But still it 
is not the only feature ; the religion of fallen, imperfect 
man is not wholly made up of disinterested love either 
to God, or the created system. For, 

In the 2d place, we are to love him not only as the 
LoKO, but as our God. This points out the seconda- 
ly ground to this duty. We are to love lum as our 
Creator, who gave us our existence and faculties, and to 
whom therefore they ought to be affectionately devoted ; 
as our PresCTver and Bene&ctor, who, by upholding, 
actuating and comforting us every moment, acquires a 
new tide, with each successive instant, to our best af- 
fisctions and service ; as our Lavi^ver and Judge, who 
faaa aa undoubted right to give law to his own creatures, 
who has accOTdingly summed up his requirements in 
dK p9MX law of love, and who am. and will reward or 
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punish their obedience or transgression ; finally, as our 
merciful Father and Bedeemer, who, by giving his own 
Son to die for our redemption, has bought us to him* 
self at an infinite piice, and thereby hud us under the 
most fi>rcible and endearing obligations to gionfy God 
with our bodies and Spirits^ wbach are his. The love 
and benefits of God in^our creation and preservaticm, 
especially in our redemption and everiasting salvation, 
are constantly held up in Scripture as arguments to en- 
gage our love and obedience ; and all the saints on sa- 
cred record are reiM:iesented, as feeling the animating, 
constraining influence of these motives* A thankfiil 
sense therefore o( the tempwal, spiritual, and everlast* 
ing mercies of God, and a subordinate regard to our 
ovm interest, as affected thereby, do not betray a mean 
and unchristian selfishness, as some seem to represent, 
but form an essential trait in the truly [hous character. 
if Moses, the first character for virtue in the Old Tes« 
lament, was in some degree incited to duty by the iu* 
ture recompense of reward ; if St Paul and other em- 
inent Christians were constrained by the mercies of 
God, and the love of Clirist in redemption, to live to his 
glory ; if the Redeemer himself was animated by the 
joy set before him ; then it cannot be base or criminal 
for his disciples to be influenced by the same. 

We proceed now to ascertain the measure of this love 
to God. We are to love him " with all the heart, and 
with all the soul , and mth all the mind, and with all the 
strength." This noble cluster of emphatical and neariy 
synonymous expressions is designed more forcibly to 
express this one great idea, that God ought to be loved 
to the highest possible degree of our natural capacities. 
We must love him ^^ with all our hearts," that b, with 
a ccMrdial, unfeigned, governing afiection, in opposition 
to a double or divided heart, a part of wfuch aeems 
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devoted to God and religion, while its supreme love 
and service are given to some other object. We must 
love him " with all our souls ;" that is, with all the 
faculties of our souls. The understanding must be 
occupied in the contemplation of him ; the judgment 
must hold him in the highest esteem -y the will must em- 
brace him, as its chief good ; and the affections meet 
and rest in him, as their central and ultimate object. 
We must love him " with all our minds ;" that is, a 
well informed mind must be the guide, and a willing 
mind the spring and soul of our piety. Finally, we are 
to love him with " all our strength ;" that is, our affec- 
tion must be vigorous and operative ; it must seize and 
strain every nerve, and exert the whole strength of our 
souls and bodies in the service of the glorious and be- 
loved object. In a word, these strong phrases do not 
imply, that divine love ought to swallow up our faculties 
in such a manner, as to extinguish all our other passions, 
or shut out ever}'' innocent earthly object and entertain- 
ment, or keep the mirid in a constant passionate rapture 
of religious zeal and joy ; they only intend, that love to 
God must steadily keep the throne in our breasts, and 
duly regulate and sanctify all our inferior affections and 
pursuits. 

Let us now, in the last place, attend to the superior 
importance of this divine princ!j)le. Love to our Maker 
is here st}'led the first and great commandment. It 
is so in regard of its object. As God is infinitely more 
excellent, than all other beings, so love to him must 
proportionably transcend all other obligations and vir- 
tues. That affection, which embraces an infinite object, 
the sum of all being and beauty, seems to possess a sort 
of infinity, an amplitude, an elevation, a glory derived 
from and congenial to that of its object. Further, as 
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Hit infinite perfecdons of God, atid his consequent 
authority over his rational creatures, are the foundation 
of all their rel%ious and moral obligations ; so a due 
respect to these divme perfections and tius authority 
must be the ground woric of aU religion, the prime 
moving spring of universal obedience* Without this re- 
gard to God, there is no holy, acceptable obedience in 
any instance whatever ; but whg« this exists, it ever 
kads to genuine religious obec^ence in every particular ; 
it forms the only sure, efficacious, and inflexible princi* 
pie of .virtue* 

Again. The love df GO0 appears greater than the 
love of our neighbour in another respect, namely, be- 
cause the latter is to be loved chiefiy for ihc sake of the 
former, or as the (Spring and image of GO0, and the 
object of his paternal auction* We are also to love 
our neighbour in subordination to God, so as to be 
ready to give up the most vsduable and &vourite crea* 
tore, when it comes in competition with the will, the &• 
vour, the interest of the Creator* Tlus is doubtless the 
import of that remarkable text, Luke xiv. 26^ and was 
exemplified in Abraham, when he o&red up the dear* 
est earthly object. 

Blessed be God, we, who are parents, are not called, 
as was Alx'aham, to oflfer up an only son with our own 
hands ; yet we are som^mes called to resign our belov- 
ed children, who are dear as a right hand, to the stroke 
of death. In such cases true love to God will unite our 
wills to his, will swallow up our natural and earthly 
affections in a supreme regard to lus pleasure, his ap<* 
probation and honour, and this will make us ultimately 
feel and act, as if we hated and despised the most be* 
loved creature, compared i/rith the infinite Creator. 

Finally. The love of God is the first and great com- 
mand, as it is the princq>al source or ingredient of our 
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hapinnesa. This divine affection directly tends to as< 
stmilate us to its glorious and ble^ed object ; to en- 
large, purify, and elevate our nunds ; to improve us in 
die vBzious' branches of mond goodness, which con- 
stitutes the health, the perfection, the felicity of our 
rational nature. Divine love unites us to God its object, 
and gives us the happiiying enjoyment of him. As 
God is the sovereign good, the adequate portion of our 
souls, so love introduces us to the possession of this 
good; it introduces us to an object, sufficient to employ, 
to entertain, to absorb all our Acuities of contempUtioa 
and enjoyment It unites us to a Friend, who is in^ 
finitely wise, &ithful, and good ; who has no unkindness 
to be suspected, no sorrows to be condoled, no change 
to be feared ; who is forever glorious and happy, and 
ibrever our own, and is always at hand to guard, assist, 
and comfort us. How great the happiness arising from 
an intercourse of love with such an object even in this 
state (^distance and imperfection! But how unspeakably 
greater the bUss of seeing him &ce to &ce in the light of 
^ture g^cHy i of beholding, loving, and enjoying him in 
an immediate, perfect, progressive manner fbrever and 
everi Well migjit the Psdmist in the view of this 
tricssedness exclaim, " As for me, I will behold thy &ce 
in righteousness ; I ^lall be satisfied when I awake, 
with thy likeness ; for in thy presence is fiilness of joy; 
at thy right hand *Sere are pleasures for evermore." 

In the review of this subject, it is natural to reflect on 
tiie goodness as well, as propriety and justice of that di- 
vjue constitution, which makes love to God the first du- 
ty -of man. The divine Le^slator herein has equally 
consulted and insepu^bly united his own rights and 
dignity, and our interest and hairiness ; for tlus pious 
regard, to the Deity is the main qualification for and 
ingi^ient in rational felicity. 
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nation, of my own reUgious sect or denomination ; these, 
and these oi^y, are my neighbours, and the proper ob* 
jects of my charitable aflfection. And if some bigoted 
professors, of Christianity were interrogated in the sam6 
manner, I fear their hearts would echo the sanie reply, 
though perhaps they would blush to avow it mth their 
lips. But if we apply to our divine Lord for a decision 
of this question, we shall find him determine it on a plan 
infinitely more noble and enlarged. When a Jewish 
lawyer asked liim, '^ And who is my neighbour ?" he 
relates to him the story of a certain Jew, who, falling ia« 
to the hands of robbers, was stripped^ wounded, and 
left weltering in his gore. He was found in the road 
by two Jewish travellers ; a contracted, unfeeling priest^ 
and a Levite of the same mean, and barbarous temper s 
who, instead of cpnuniserating and relieving the 'wretch- 
ed object; though one of their own country and religion, 
only gave him a cold, distant look, and passed by on the 
other side. At length a Samaritan, one of another na- 
ticx), and of a quite different religion, with whom the 
Jews disdained any kind of intercourse, finds the unhap.. 
py stranger, and his heart is instantly struck at the pitia* 
ble sight ; his compassionate, beneficent love bursts forth 
through every barrier of national prejudice or party dis- 
tinction ; he embraces a professed enemy in the arms 
of fervent benevolence, and treats him with all the teUf 
der and generous kindness of a brother. " Which, 
now, (says our Saviour) which of these three was neighi* 
hour to hinf, that fell among thieves ?" The lawyer 
readily answers, "He that shewed mercy on luni»" 
Then said Jesus, " Go thou, and do likewise^ Look 
upon thyself a neighbour to every man, and every man 
a neighbour to thee. Let the stream of thy extended 
and active good will flow out to all, whom thou art capar 
He of serving, whether they be^ strangers of ac» 
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quaintance, friends ot foes, just or unjust." Thus the 
gospel holds up all mankind, as the object of our 
ndg^bourly and fraternal regards. 

Secondly. We are now to inquire into the nature of 
die affection here required to this object. And it is 
obvious to remark, Aat there are many things, which 
wear some appearance of love to mankind, which yet 
iall essentially short of the spuit of the duty before us. 
There is an instinctive and painful sympathy awakened 
by the sight of a fellow creature in distress, which en- 
gages our immediate efforts for his relief. There is 
a strong natural affection towards our kindred, especially 
towards our tender offspring. There is a characteristic 
sweetness and goodness of temper, which forms an early 
and constitutional feature in human characters. There 
is also an artificial politeness and generosity, the pro- 
duct of civilization and refinement, or at best of' merely- 
rational and philosophical considerations. There is like- 
Trisc a warm affection to others, which grows out of a 
likeness or union of sentiment and disposition, of party 
or country, or which is nourished by the enjoyment or 
die hope of their partial friendship and beneficence to 
us ; not to add, that there is sometimes an affected dis- 
play of kindness and munificence to individuals, or of 
noble patriotic zeal for the public, which is prompted by 
merefy vain or selfish motives, and sometimes by views 
very base and iniquitous. It is evident, at first sight, 
that neither of these apparent instances of benevolence, 
nor all of them combined, fiilfil the extensive precept 
in die text. If you ask what iiirther is included, we re- 
[dy, genuine, virtuous love to our neighbour is ever 
Ibunded upon and coimected with piety, or a religious 
and prevailing regard to our Creator. IF we love God 
widi a supreme affection, we shall naturally love his 
Tational ofifepring for his aake, on account of their r>ear 
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relation to him, and the image or display, which they 
present, of his glorious perfections ; we shall love and 
do them good from a pious respect to the example, the 
will, and the glory of their divine Parent and ours, who 
is good to all, who commands us to manifest our love to 
him by acts of kindness to his creatures, and who is 
greatly pissed and honoured by every eflfort to promote 
their felicity. In a word, since benevolence is the very 
nature and beauty of God himself, and since love to Mm 
and daily intercourse with him directly conduce to 
assimilate us more and more to his character ; it fidlows^ 
that a pious affection to the Deity will soften and ex- 
pand the heart in godlike benevolence ; will kill a selfish, 
proud, and malignant spirit, and form its possessor to a 
gentle and forgiving, a just and fair, a sincere and faith- 
ful, a beneficent and liberal character. Thus tiie love 
of God and of our neighbom* are intimately umted; 
the one is the sure and eflfectual basis, the other the 
rising and beautiful superstructure of universal good- 
ness. As he, who truly knows and regards his Maker, 
will imitate and please him by loving and seeking the 
good of mankind ; so he, who has no prbper affection 
towards God, can have no genuine love to man, nor 
any certain and commanding principle of social virtue. 
Agreeably, an inspired apostle assures us, tiiat every 
one, who truly loveth his brother, is bom of God, and 
knoweth God ; but he, tiiat loveth not, knoweth not 
God ; for God is love. 

Further, as the love of our neighbour supposes a re- 
li^ous principle, as its parent and support, so its prop- 
erties and fruits embrace the whole compass of social 
duty; for all the commands of the second table are 
comprehended in this one saying, ^* Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyseE'^ This is that charity, wKch is 
Styled the bond of perfectness, because it is the life and 
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perfection of every virtue, the uniting band or centre 
of the whole circle of Christian graces. As all God's 
moral perfections and acts may be summed up in love, 
so all the affections and exercises, which we owe to our 
fellow men, are included in charity. This compre-v 
bends, or effectually produces a proper esteem of their 
persons and stations, a virtuous and friendly complacen« 
cy in their characters, whenever they appear to be holy, 
or morally excellent, a cordial gratitude for their &«r 
vours, and above all, a benevolent, active zeal for their 
wel&re. Love unites our hearts to the interest of its 
object, and engages us to desire, to pursue, and to re- 
joice in it as our own. Love is eyes to the blind and 
feet to the hme. It springs forward to relieve the chil* 
dren of want and distress ; to compose and tranquilize 
the. sons of contention ; to enlighten, comfort, or estab* 
lish the ignorant, the vtravering, or the £dnt-hearted in re* 
ligion ; wd, in a word, to diffuse happiness all around, as 
fiir as ks ability can reach, through the &nuly , through the 
vicinity, through the country, yea, through the whole 
brotherhood of man. If we would see this excellent virtue 
in its full dress, let us contemplate the noble picture of it 
dbawn by the hand of inspiration in the 13th chapter of 
the first epistle to the Corinthians. ** Charity," or love 
to our neighbour, " sufiereth long and is kind ; charity 
envieth not, vaunteth not itself, is not pufied up, does 
not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not 
easily provoked, thitiketh no evil, rejoiceth not in ini- 
quity, but in the truth ; beareth all things, beUeveth all 
things, hc^th all things, endureth all things." 

To throw still further light on this interesting sub- 
ject let us attend, 

Thirdly, To the standard or measure of the affection 

required. We are commanded to love our neighbour 

o 
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as ourselves* But what is the import of this remarka- 
ble phrase ? We answer, it seems capaUe of a three- 
fold construction. It may intend an equality of degree. 
This is the sense of some learned expositors. But sup- 
pose we possess an equal aflfection to our n^hbour as 
to ourselves, it will not follow, that we must or can pay 
the same degree of practical attention to his wd&re, as 
to our own ; for besides the one common affecdon 
to him and oursdves,. we all possess a variety of 
private ai^)etites and passions ^ and to provide for and 
gratify these, must necessarily occupy a peculiar and 
lai^ portion of our time and pursuits. Besides, we 
have a far move immediate^, and. constant, and lively 
view of our own interests as well, as far more frequent 
and advantageous opportunities to promote thent, thaa 
we can have in reference to the interest of others ; and 
we are evidently entrusted by our Creattx* with the care 
t>f ourselves- ia a special sense, with the care of our own 
wel&re as wdl, as oKatxc moral behaviour. Admitting 
therefore the possible existence and obligation of an 
equal inward benevolence to my neighbour as to my- 
sdf,^ yet I neither can nw ought to carry this principle 
fully into practice. Lideed the jHinciple itself seems 
contrary to evident fact ; for 2SI mankind, the most vir- 
tuous and enlarged as well,, as the nK)st contracted and 
vicious, have a natural, inseparable principle of self-love, 
which inspires a peculiar feeling for their own safety 
and happiness, as an imp(xtant personal good ; and to 
cherish and act upon this principle, witlun certain lim- 
its, is both proper and useful ; and &r from^ being con- 
demned is plainly warranted by tlus very command, 
which presupposes the existence and lawfulness of this 
private aflS^ction, and makes it the rule of sodal. For 
in the next place, the phrase before us miay import a 
similar kind of affection with that^ which we bear to 
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oursdves. As «very man loves himself with a sincere 
-and fervent, a vigorous and constant afiectioni anaSec- 
tion, which usua% excites the most provident and in- 
dustrious care to avoid misery and secure happiness, 
-which sweetens all his labours for that end, and which 
produces either great joy or igrief in the attainment ar 
disappointment of his favourite object; so we ought tt> 
feel .mid tepress the same kind of regard to our neig^ 
hour, and thus to make his interest, his joya and sor- 
rows our own. 

Finally, here, the expres^n, as thyself, imports that 
our affection and attention to the good of others should 
bear a reasonable proportion to our love and care of 
ourselves ; that after making particular and competent 
provision for our own wel&re, our «i&ctionate C(xitriv> . 
«nce and endeavour, our talents and property must be 
consecrated to the good of mankind. In shorty our 
text obliges us to feel and act towards our nc^rfxMirs, 
on all occasions, just as we should reasonably desire, 
that thty should feel and conduct toivards us, agreeably 
to that most impartial and excellent nje, " Whatever 
ye would that men sjiould do to you, do yc evien so 
unto them," 

Do any inquire the reasons of this strict and txXct^- 
txw injunction ; or why so hig^ a pitch of benevolence 
is required of us ? The answer to this completes the 
plan of our discourse. And first, we are obliged to it, 
because it is fit and b^utiful in itself. If my neigh- 
hour is equally worthy of esteem with myself; if he has 
equal capacity, need, and desire of happiness ; and if 
his wel&re be as valuable, as good in itself, and as pre- 
cious to him, as mine is to me ; then it is in its ovm na- 
ture ri^t, that I should regard his person and interest 
as my own. Besides, all men are brethren, having the 
pamp ponunon parent anfi ori^> nature and conditic^. 
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Mcesuties and prospedB, the same mutual dependence 
and social a&cticms ; it is therefin^ congruous and 
beautiful for them to feel and act towards one another 
upon the plan of brotherly love, reciprocal kindness, 
and generosity. We may add, the example of God 
and his Son enforces this obligation upon us. The 
ivfade name or character of God is comprised in 
love ; in wise, pure, comprehensive, almighty beneit)^ 
lence. This is the grand spring of all the divine operar 
tiions in creation, providence and redemption. Now 
imitation of God is the first duty and highest excellence 
of man« A grateful sense of the rich, dbinterested 
goodness of God and the Saviour to our rebellious 
worid peculiariy becomes those, who are so infinitely 
indebted to this goodness; and where this gratitudiB 
prevails, it will engage us to love and do good to one 
another, as God has loved us all, and hereby to fiuther 
the designs and spread the triumphs of divine benevor 
lence as well, as to approve ourselves his gentle chil- 
dren and fiivourites^ And »uice God has likewise enr 
joined this benevolent affecticm upon us by his own infir 
nite authority, we cannot withhold it without trampling 
under foot the rights both of God and of man, anc} 
|yrovinjg oursjelves. to be as destitute of piety, as we are 
of social virtue. Let me add, this love to one anotiha- 
is the fi>undation and soul both of public and individual 
happiness. By devoting each member of the commu- 
nity to the interest of all the rest, it secures and ad* 
vances the cofnmon good to the highest degree. Tlus^ 
forms the &ithful ruler, the obedient subject, the patrir 
otic citizen, the obli^ng neighbour, the united, vigOr 
rous, and hapjr^ society ! This not only j^ves to tht^ 
several members of society the sublime pleasure, whidi 
arises firom conscious goodness, from the reci{HX)cal en- 
deiurments and offipes of love, but jt puts each individr 
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ual in possesucm of the whde mass of good, enjoyed 
by all bifl fellow members, yea, in some sense, of dl the 
good, which he sees difiused through the universe^ 
since hb benevolence enables him to rejoice in it as his 
own* Every upiment therefore of intrinsic fitness, 
equity, and beauty, of divine authority and human in< 
tcreat and hq}pines8, concurs to recommend the duty 
before us. 

In reflecting on the preceding subject, we are led to 
see in what sense Christian benevolence may be call- 
ed disinterested. It is not so in such a sense, as ex- 
cludes a regular and even peculiar love and care of our- 
selves, nor in such a sense, as would imply, that love to 
others is not as really our afiection, or conducive to our 
own gratification and interest, as even self-love can pos- 
ubly be ; for there is no temper ot course of action, 
which produces sudi immediate, such rich and lasting 
enjfiyment to the subject, as the habitual feeling, the 
conscious and successtiil exertion of Christian benevo- 
lence. The only sense therefore in which it can be 
called disinterested is, that it is not the offspring of 
jneFB natural self-love, but is derived from a source, 
which Fcgwds an object, and pursues an end distinct 
fixm those of bare private afiection, and is ever ready to 
sacrifice a lesser selfish interest to the superior good of 
its otjecL Yea, to ofier up our whole personal h^>pi- 
f»ss in time to the civil and religious interests of man- 
kind. 

Further, we learn that piety and social virtue must be 
united in order to complete a good character ; that nei-^ 
ther of them can be stable, genuine, or consistent with- 
out the other. We also learn what is the most promi- 
Bcnt feature, or the leading spirit and excellency of the 
Christian system, nqinely, love to God and man. With- 
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out tjhis the most orthodox fahfa, the most confident hope 
in the divine mercy and the merits of the Saviour, and 
die most zealous and scrupulous attendance on Chrisr 
tian institutions wiU prove but vanity and delusion. 

Further, it b natuural to ask, vtrhat benevolent or hur 
mane motive can induce so many persons in ttus en- 
]%htened age not only to reject Chiistian^ty themselves, 
but to labour to undermine its credit and influence 
among their fellow creatures ? Do they seriously wish 
to lextiipate a reli^on, whose whole aim is to promote 
mutual love, usefulness, and happiness among men 
up<xi principles and motives, which alone can e£fectur 
ally attain and permanently secure them ? 

To ccmclude, let us survey our own characters in the 
light of diis subject. Let us ask our consciences, 
whether we possess that love to our neighbour, to ev- 
ery person witlun our reach, which is ready to treat 
him as another self, to seek and rejoice in his happi- 
ness, to fed and relieve Ws distresses, as if they were 
our own ? Have we that virtuous benevolence, which 
renders us uniformly amiable and useful actors in ev- 
ery station and relation in the family, the church, and 
the state ? And is the whole system of our social vir^ 
tues built upon and supported by supreme love to 
God, and a cordial faith in his Son ? These are the 
grand questions, which must decide our &te. All oth? 
cr accomplishments, short of love, prophecies, knowl? 
edge, tongues, yea, faith and hope shall vanish away. 

That there is a principle in good men, which answers 
to this description, or which seeks and rests in the good 
of others, as its ultimate end, is proclaimed by the 
united voice of experience, of reason, and Scripture, 
But though this disinterested aftection be an eminent 
branch of the Christian temper, yet it does not (as some 
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have maintained) constitute the wht^e definition of 
virtue, or comprise all the parts of an excellent human 
' character. As it does not extinguish the other inno- 
cent feelings of human nature, so nether does it entire- 
ly change or sublimate them into itself. There is no 
inconsistency, either in thecny or in &ct, between a sub- 
CM^nate regard to our own interest and a benevolent 
afiection to the general good, any more than between 
the private attraction of cohesion and the public law of 
gravitaticm in the natural wwld; but as the former 
guards the existence and wel&re of individual bodies* 
while the latter makes all these individuals conspire to 
the general order and utility of the whole ; so in the 
breast of the good. man private self-love superintends 
and promotes his personal welfare, while public benev- 
cdence seeks the general good of his fellow beings. 
While a ^'irtuous love of others unites his heart to their 
interest, and makes it his own, self-love, as a secondary 
{sinciple, prompts him to seek it as a mean of his own 
gratification and enjoyment; for self-love necessarily 
desires and pursues whatever it finds conducive to per- 
sonal happiness, and therefore often has a concomitant 
and harmless influence even In the most general be- 
neficent actions. 

I need not remind you, that you will presentiy have 
an (^portunity to give a practical answer to these ques- 
tions, to determine whether your religion consists in a 
mere ceremonious observance of pious institutions, or 
whether it unites mercy with sacrifice ; whether the 
character of any of you, like that of the hypocritical 
Fharisees of old, combines an unfeeling, co^'etous, and 
barbarous disposition towards man with the parade of 
devotion and sanctity towards God, or like that of the 
good Centurion, sends up the united fragrance of pra}-- 
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ers and alms, of fervent piety and Uberal charity, as an 
acceptable memorial b!efore Grod. 

Let us solemnly remember, that all other accom* 
plishments, shcnt of love to God and man, whether 
prophecies, knowledgi^, totfi^^ues, yea, £dth and hope 
shall vanish away. But charity never fidleth ; it forma 
the spirit, employment, atid Uis^ of perfect and happy 
Immortals. Well therefore might the apostle conclude 
his encomium upon this excdknt grace with those 
memorable words ; * * And no\tr abideth fidth, hope, char^ 
jcy, these thr^ ; hut the greatest of these is duirity/* 



©etmon vi. 
On Christian Charity. 



1 Cor. xiii. 13. 

The ^greatest of these is charity. 

X HE apostle in tlus chapter delivers a fervent and 
sublime encortiium on charity, and ranks it far above the 
most splendid gifts, which can adorn either men, or 
angels. 

There seems to have been an invidious emulation 
among the Corinthiaas on account of their miraculous 
spiritual gifts, and a proud ostentation in the exer<nse of 
them. Hence, at the close of the preceding chapter, af- 
ter enumerating and commending some of the most dis- 
tinguished of these gifts, and exhorting the Christians at 
Corinth to " covet them," yea, to *' covet them earnest- 
ly," the apostle adds, that he would j'et " shew them a 
more excellent way ;" that is, something, which had a 
better claim to their zeal and pursuit, and which would 
contribute more to their honour, usefulness, and joy. 

But what is this " more excellent way ?" It is charity^- 
or Christian love ; which is here opposed and preferred, 
not only to extraordinarj' knowledge and eloquence, to 
prophetic and miraculous powers, but to the greatest ex- 
ploits of apparent benevolence and religious zeal ; such 
as devoting all our goods to the relief of the poor, and 
even our bodies to the flame in the cause of truth and 
holiness ; the first of which lias the appearance of un- 
ccMQmon love to men, and the last, of extraordinary' love 
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to God. Yet if these are only appearances ; if the in- 
ward principles producing thenx are pride, vain-glory, 
natural fortitude or obstinacy of temper, or some simi- 
lar motive, without any sincere respect to the glory of 
God, or the happiness of man ; in thb case, the life and 
substance of chanty are wanting, and these plausible ac* 
tions aie but a hollow, deceitful, and unprofitable show. 

The apostle further teUs us, that these shining accom- 
plishments and ^pearances will soon forever cease ; but 
that true charity nev^r feileth. 

In the last verse of the chapter^ be prefers love to 
ether Christkn graces, as he had before preferred it ta 
extraordinary ^fts. *^ And now abidetk faith, hope, 
charity ; these three ; but the greatest of these is chari* 
ty : " q. d. now, or during the present imperfect and miU- 
tant state of the church, each of diese three graces is use- 
ful and necessary, and therefore mgst abide in the church 
at large, and in the bosom of each oi its sincere mem- 
bers. Yet stni charity is the greatest of the three, both 
in its nature and duration. 

In further discoursing on the subject, we will more 
fully describe the virtue of charity, and then show its 
pre-eminence above all other duties and graces as well, 
as above the most illustrious and even supernatural gifbs^ 

In explaining the nature of chaiit}% it is proper to ob- 
serve, that the original word precisely signffies lave. It 
therefore denotes something far more noble and exten- 
sive, than mere acts of mercy and liberality to the needy, 
or sentiments of candour and Catholicism towards our 
fellow Christians. The former of these often flow from 
a kind of mechanical benievolence, ot occasional sym- 
pathy ; while the lattei* in many cases imply and pro- 
tect a spirit of indiflerence to all religious principles and 
duties. When this is the case, our disposition to suc- 
cour the wretched is rather an amiable instinct^ than s^ 
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Christian grace ; and our pretended candour is rather a 
vice, than a virtue. 

Evangelical charity is a pnnciple infinitely superior to 
th^e. It is a right disposition of mind to\vaixls all in- 
tellectual beings, and, above all, towards God himself, 
the fountain and summary of being, perfection, and hap- 
piness. It implies such a fixed view and^estcem of God's 
transcendent greatness, rectitude, and glorj', as engage 
MS to consecrate all our faculties, affections, and actions 
to him, desiring above all things to imitate and honour 
him, and superlatively delighting in him as the Supreme 
Beauty and Good. As love to an excellent human 
iriend, benefactor, and ruler implies complacency in his 
characor ani^govemment, an earnest pursuit of his hap- 
piness and honour, and a high estimation of his com- 
pany and friendship ; so lo^e to God involves a reva^en- 
tial afiection to his a^vful and amiable attributes, a cor- 
dial acquiescence in his perfect administration, a su- 
preme devotion to his interest, an unlimited desire of 
his favour and delight in his fellowship, habitual gratitude 
for his benefits, and a studious, practical conformity to 
his moral character and will. In a word, true friend- 
ship to the Most High embraces his whole undivided 
character^ it relishes his holiness and justice as well, as 
his goodness ; it loves him for his own essential loveli- 
ness as well, as for his communicated benefits. 

If we love God in the manner now defined, we shall 
naturally love his rational ofKspring for his sake, on ac- 
count of thcii- near relation to him, and the image, 
which they bear, of his glorious perfections. We shall 
exercise benevolence to them from a pious respect to 
the example, the pleasure, and the honour of their di- 
vine Parent and ours, who jo^'es and does good both 
to us and them, who commands us to show our afiection 
to him by acts of kmdness to them, and who is greatly 
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pleased and glorified by every effort to advance their vir- 
tue and happiness. Since benevolence is the nature and 
beauty of God himself; since love to him and daily in- 
tercourse with him beget increasing likeness to his char- 
acter, we instantly perceive that a devout affection to the 
Deity will soften and expand the heart in godlike be- 
nevolence, will kill a selfish, proud, and malignant spir* 
it, and form its possessor to a gentle and forgiving, a just 
and &ir, a sincere and faithful, a beneficent and liberal 
character. I 

Thus love to God and charity to our neighbour arc 
inseparably united; the one is the sure basis, the 
other the beautiful superstructure, of universal good- 
ness. As he, who truly kno^vs and regards his Maker, 
will imitate and please him by loving and seeking the 
good of his creatures ; so he, who Jias no proper affec^ 
tion to the great Parent, can have no genuine love to his 
children, nor any commanding principle of social virtue. 
He, who beholds the creation with the eyes of specula- 
tive or practical atheism, can see no order nor beauty ir 
the system to draw and bind his affections to it, or tc 
give him a lively and permanent interest in its happiness. 
Agreeably, an inspired apostle assures us, that "every 
one, who loveth him that begat, loveth him also, that h 
begotten of him;" that "every one, who loveth his 
brother, is born of God, and knoweth God ; but he 
that loveth not, knoweth not God ; for God is love.'* 

As charity to our neighbour thus grows out of relig- 
ious principle, so its properties and fruits embrace the 
whole compass of social duty. Hence love to man i^ 
styled the fulfilling of the law, and the bond of perfect, 
ness ; because it gives being and perfection to every 
moral virtue ; because it unites and concentrates all so- 
cial duties. As all God's moral perfections and actions 
are summed up in love, as so many different modifications 
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and expressions of it, so all the afiections and offices, which 
we owe to mankind, are included in charitjr. Tiiis 
comprehends, and produces, a proper esteem of their 
persons and stations, a virtuous complacency in their 
excellent qualities, a cordial gratitude foiiheir fevoure, 
and, above all, a benevolent pursuit of their welfiire. 
By uniting our hearts to dieir interest, it makes us seek 
and rejoice in it, as our ovv-n. 

If we would see this generous virtue in its full size 
and beauty, let us minutely sur\'ey its several features, 
as drawn by the hand of inspiration in this chapter. 
'* Charity sufferetli long and is kind;" that is, she is 
slow to resent injuries, and proispt to confer benefits. 
*' Charity envieth not;" she does not grieve at the ex- 
cellence or "happiness of others. " Cliarity vaunteth 
not herself, is not puffed up, doth not behave herself 
unseemly ;" that is, she does not proudly feel, nor os- 
tentatiously esdulat, her own advantages ; nor treat with 
Supercilious airs those, who are placed below her ; but 
her whole deportment is modest and decorous. 
*' Seeketh not her own ;" fer from moving in the nar- 
row circle of self-interest, she sacrifices personal ease 
and profit to die general good. " Is not easily provok- 
ed;" she not only refrains from causeless and exces- 
sive anger, but maintains a dignified composure even 
under great provocations. " Thinketh no evil ;" she 
does not easily suspect evil of others, nor does she wish 
or contrive evil against them. " Rejoiceth not in ini- 
quity;" she takes no pleasure either in die unjust ac- 
tions or sufferings of her neighbour. "But rejoicetlt 
in the truth;" she is delighted in beholding innocence 
vindicated, and the cause of tnith and righteousness 
triumph. "Beareth all things;" that is, she covers 
the infirmities and faults of ollicrs, as fai- as is possible 
or safe, with die mantle of silence and forbearance. 
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" Believeth all things;" that is, she is ready to believe 
as favourably as possible concerning every person ; she 
will not impute falsehood or evil to any without con- 
vincing evidence. "Hopeth all things; she will not 
despair of hMjpeighbour's repentance and salvation, so 
Icmg as there remains a possibility of his amendment. 
^*£ndureth all things;'' she supports every evil from 
God, and every misfortune from men, with meekness 
and equanimity. 

Having gone over this beautiful description, we must 
stop a few moments to observe, that several articles in 
it mtlst be understood in a qualified sense. 

When charity is replfcsehted, as bearing andenduring 
all things, this does not imply, that the Cluistian spirit 
savours of stoical apathy, cr of weak pusillanimity ; that 
it has no feeling of calamity, and no resentment of inju- 
ry ; or that it b wholly unmoved by the sins and dis- 
tresses of others. But the idea is, that while Chris" 
tianity, on some occasions, allows the sorrowful and 
even angry emotions of nature, it also duly regulates 
and sooths them ; yea, renders diem excellent means 
of trying and maturing our virtues, particularly our pa- 
tient resignation to God, and our tender, active benevo- 
lence to meOi 

Again, when charity is represented, as believing and 
hoping all things, this by no means intends that Chris- 
tian love believes and hopes without, or even contraiy 
to reasonable evidence. The charity of the gospel 19 
not a blind and foolish principle. She does not bestow 
her complacency on all characters, principles, and ac- 
tions without inquiry or discrimination. She does not 
embrace those persons, as good men, whose avowed 
principles are evidenUy subversive of the faith and 
hope, tiie morals and piety of Christians. Nor does 
she admit to her fellowship those professed believers^ 
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whose lives Contradict and disgrace their profession. 
Though we are forbidden to judge the secrets of men's 
hearts, and are bound to think as fevourably of them, as 
their visible profession and practice will allow ; yet it is 
no violation of charity to infer the badness of the tree 
from the corrupt quality of its fruits. It is an eternal 
maximbothof reason and revelation, " By their fruits 
ye shall know them." Those men therefore insult 
both our reason and religion, who lay claim to our 
Christian charity, and require us to believe and hope 
well concerning their present character and Aiture well- 
being, or who insist that their hearts ai-e good, when 
their outward conduct is immoral or impious ; or when 
they habitually and knowingly allow themselves in 
some one forbidden course, though in other respects 
they may exhibit a decent and even amiable deport- 
ment. 

Tlus leads me to remark further, that it is a danger, 
ous idea of charity to suppose, that it consists in a si- 
lent and courtly indulgence of those around us in all 
their follies and vices ; that it forbids us to give them 
pain, or to hazard their resentment, by fuithfuliy re- 
proving theu- transgressions, and labouring to reform 
them. Christian love does not oblige us to suffer and 
bear all things in such a sense, as to tolerate and coun- 
tenance those things, which are evil. The same apos- 
tle, who gives us this soft and tender description of 
charity, was himself a zealous and constant reprover of 
wickedness. His whole life and ministry were em- 
ployed in admonishing and converting a sinful ivorld. 
He tells U9, that on a certain occasion he publicly with- 
stood a fellow-apostle to the face, when he found him 
wordiy of blame. In a word, the example of Christ 
himself, and many express precepts both of the Old 
Testament and the New, require us to show our Chris- 
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tian love by rebuking oflfenders, by seeking to recover 
them to the right path by evety efibrt of fidthfiil and 
prudent zeal. 

In fine, gospel charity has for its principal object the 
i^iritual and immortal interests of mankind. The real 
Christian, having been deeply penetrated with the evil 
and danger of sin, \rith the importance of eternal real- 
ities, with the wonders and benefits of redeeming love^ 
will desire above all things that lus fellow sinners 
around hini may have the same views, and partake in 
tlie same Wessings with himself. His heart will echo 
the generous language of Paul to king Agrippa, "I 
would to God, that not only thou, but all that hear me, 
w^re both almost and altogether such as I am ;'» were 
perfectly acquainted with the divine consolations and 
hopes of Christianity. 

Having largely explained the nature, let us now con- 
sider the transcendent value of Christian love. The 
apostle in this chapter, and the Bible at large, give char- 
ity, or real internal goodness, the preference to all those 
tilings, which are most apt to eharm and dazzle man- 
kind J such as religious ceremonies, extraordinary gifts» 
and even the virtues of gospel faith and hope. We 
will close our present discourse with shewing the supe- 
riority of divine love to ceremonial duties. This supe- 
riority, though not expressed, is fully implied in the 
passage before us. 

The religion, which God prescribed to the Jews^ 
consisted in part of positive institutions, or certain rites, 
which borrowed all their value and force from the will 
of the Deit}^ Gross and superstitious people were 
perpetually inclined to rest, and even glory in this class 
of duties, as a cover and compensation for the neglect of 
inward piety and charitj'. But their successive proph- 
cts, and especially our divine Lord, constantly UTtmed 
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them of this dar^rous error. The prophet Micah in 
particular, after declaring the insufficiency of mere cere- 
monies to procure the divine favour, adds, " He hath 
shewed thee, O man, v4iat is good ; and what doth the 
Lord thy God require ai thee, ' but to do jusdy, to love 
moxiy, and to walk humbly with thy God ?" Here jus- 
tice, mercy, and practical pie^ are eminendy s^led 
good; that is, intrinracally, immutably, and eternally 
good, whereas the rites of the Levitical law were good 
only in an occa^onal and instrumental sense, or as tem- 
porary signs and means of true devotion, righteousness, 
and charity. 

The Pharisees in our Saviour' s time were very exact, 
yea, over scnipulous in observing the ceremonies of the 
law ; yet Christ brands them as vile hypocrites on this 
very account ; that is, because this ritual punctuality \(-as 
united with, and intended to compound for, the neglect 
of the wdghtier matters of the law, judgment, mercy, 
and the love of God. 

The same remarks will apply to the sacraments or 
positive rites of Christianity. They are only signs and 
instruments of love to God and man ; and if they usurp 
the place of this, they will defeat, instead of promoting 
^le end and life of religion. 

Christian baptism Is a very significant and useful 
rite ; but how does it save or profit us ? Not by putting 
a\Tay the filth of the flesh, not by washing or cleansing 
the body, but by the answer or engagement of a good 
consaence to\rard God; that is, it conduces to our 
benefit only, as it binds and ui^s us to real holiness. 
If therefore those, who present themselves or their 
children to this ordinance, do not honestly intend 
and improve it to this end, they not only destroy 
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its value, but convict tbemsdves of hypocrisy and 
perfidy. 

The IxMtl's supper is a most excellent institution; be^ 
cause it is not ocjy a most impressive renewal of our 
baptismal oath, but when duly observed tends to enkin- 
dle the warmest gratitude to God and the Bedeenner, 
to unite Christians into one afiectiopidle £unilyi to en- 
gage them to a studious imitation of that k>ve» which 
they pelebrate, and thus to improve them in universal 
goodness. 

Christian love and its practical fritits are therefore the 
end and soul of these sacraments. If we do not an* 
cerely use them, as signs and instruments of this hea« 
venly temper, we and our rdigious profession are mcit!^^ 
ing; we contradict, d^fi^ and disgrace these holy orc^^ 
Dance9, and thus pervert ai^xunted meansof good int^ 
engines of unspeakable guilt Md mischaef> botl^ to Qur^ 
selves and others. It la^pears, ^)«)n,:ilhat npreligi 
ious rites have any value compared with, or separate 
fromLov£. 
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«crmon vii. 
On Chrisdan Charitf. 



1 Con. xiii. 13, 

"The greatest of these is charity, 

AVING Ascribed the nature of oharily, and 
shown Its superiority to caremonial duties, we proceed 
secondfy to prove, that it is also greater than the most 
splencUd aod ^ven miraculous gifts. 

The jostle in this chapter enumerates some of the 
extraorctnaiy powers, which were conferred on the first 
preachers, utd many of diefirst disciples of ourreli^on; 
6uch as die ^fb of tongues, of prophecy, of understand- 
ing mysteries, and of working miracles. But these 
f[ifts, ^ough more dazzling, are far inferior to the low- 
^t degree of divine love. For the latter is a vital and 
transforming principle, which imparts to its possessor a 
new and divine nature, a permanent and excellent char- 
acter ; but the former may be s^led adventitious ac- 
complishments, which do not penetrate and sanctify the 
beaft, but when bestowed on a vicious man, leave him 
as unholy and wicked as before ; as in the case of Ba- 
laam, Judas, and others, whose miraculous gilts qual. 
ified them to edify .others, but did not meliorate their 
own characters. 

The spirit of love is a peculiar matk and seal of 
God's favourite children, and a sure pledge of future 
happiness. But the greatest ^fts are often di^)ensed to 
the heirs of perdition. Agreeably, Christ tells us that 
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The saints in glory, being thus united to God by per- 
fect knowledge and love, will of coufse be umted to one 
another in fervent charily. ' Their perfect knowledge of 
the truth and of each other's characters will forever ban- 
ish those mistakes and divided opinions, which in this 
world so frequendy produce mutual shiness, alienatidny 
and injurious treatment. The celestial community will 
not, like earthly societies, be composed of members^ 
possessing jarring sentiments, dispositions, and chsoac* 
ters. Each member of that fratemify vrill fully know 
and appreciate every excellmt quality, possessed by any 
Other member. He will also perceive the near and in- 
separable union, which eveiy one bears to the Deity. Of 
course he will feel himself linked to every fellow mem- 
ber, and to the whole, by the most endearing ties of 
fiiendshq) and benevolence. 

As the maturity of knowledge, so the perfect rectitude 
of will and of moral character among the blessed, wiH 
exalt and perpetuate theif charity. This divine aflfecticm 
will never be checked or interrupted by inferior and 
opposing passions. The pure love of holiness, filling 
eveiy heart, will unite each member to his holy and per- 
fect associates, and, above all, to that Being, who is the 
source and sum of moral rectitude and beauty. 

The complete happiness of glorified saints will sSso" 
nourish the flame of their charity. As the capacity of 
each one vrill be perfectly filled with joy, he wiH of 
course delight in the felicity of all his partners in bliss. 
There will be no room for jealousy or envy, in a state^ 
where every one possesses as much honour and blessed- 
ness, as his faculties can receive. We find in the pres* 
ent world, that when a man feels truly happy in him- 
self, his heart naturally overflows with benevolence to 
others. What then may be expected in the region of 
complete and universal happiness ? How naturally will 
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the spirits of the blessed inhabitants mingle with one 
another, and each individual enjoy the transpc^s of eveiy 
kindred spirit, and the common felicity of the whole ! 
"With what pure and ever growing delight will they 
unite their hearts and voices, both in conversation and 
in pi^se ? With what sacred fiiendship will they con- 
template, promote, and rejoice in each other's perfection 
and Uess^ness ! 

Well therefore -may charity be ranked above this 
greatest gifts, since it not only infinitely excels them in 
point oi duration, but forms the principal liappiness and 
glory of celestial beings. It remains that we shew, 

In the tAir J place, that love is superior even to Christian 
Jaiih and A^. Though these are &r more valuable, 
dian even the extraordinary communications of the Spir- 
it ; though they are essential and abiding graces in the 
church below ; yet in real worth and duration they must 
yield to chari^. 

By fiiith is intended a firm and vital belief of the 
truths of the gospel ; and by hope, a well grounded and 
joyfiil expectation of its promised blessings. Both these 
graces are indispensably necessaiy, and highly beneficial, 
in this state of imperfection and trial, while the Chris> 
tian remains at a distance from the great Object of his 
expected felid^. In such a situation he necessarily 
wallES by faith, and lives upon hope. Both his character 
and comfort are sustained and nourished by these vir< 
tues : yet still faith and hope, strictly speaking, are but 
tonporaiy graces. For where vision begins, &ith ends. 
Agreeably, Mth and sight are opposed to each other. 
Hope is also confined to this state of imperfection, and 
implies tiiat its object is not fully seen and enjoyed : 
** for," as the apostie reascHis, " what a man seeth, why 
doth he yet hope for ?" Complete fiiiition mil therefore - 
. put afinal period to h(^. At least, neither of these two 
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graces can exist in die same mode, or have the same 
use, in a world of perfect knowledge and enjoyment, 
mdiich they possess in the present state. But it is die 
prerogative ofchariQr to derive new and immortal vigour 
from that very sight and firuition, in wtttch these other 
graces are forever lost. 

I must alsoadd, that while these inotues continue, love 
still has the pre-eminence ; for fidth, conudered as dis* 
tinct from charity,, is an act or accomplishment of the 
imderstanding ; but love b a vital principle of the hear^ 
Mere fidth may exist in hypocrites, yea in devils ; but 
chari^ fwins the main characteristic of holy and\riirtnoaa 
hdngs. I grant that fidth is often represented in the 
gospel, as the root of moral and Christian exceUence, as 
the me^m of a saving union to and interest in the Re- 
deemer; as the great condition of the sinner's justification 
and eternal happiness. But when fidth is thus described 
and extolled, it always intends a belief of the heart aa 
well, as of the head, and is accordingly expressed by 
phrases, which denote a cordial and practical aflfection to 
Christ as well, as a speculative assent to Ids doctrines. 
No person can truly receive Christ, come to him, trust 
and rejoice in him, or in one word, comply with his 
method of salvation^ without sincerely loving his charac* 
ter and requirements. So hr therefore as our fidth is 
truly virtuous and saving, it is love, which makes and 
pnn'^es it to be^so. Accordingly, fidth^ without love and 
corresponding obedience, is declaredi to be unprofitable 
and dead* 

Hope likewise is no further a Christian grace, than 
it implies and nourishes a spirit of charity. Witiiont 
this, it is a merely selfish passion, which terminates its 
desires and expectations in personal happiness. It be- 
comes a gospel virtue only, when it delights in God; 
and expects its ultimate blessedness in him ; when it a& 
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fectionately anticipates the heavenly feUci^, as the fruit 
and crown of present holiness, as mainly consisting in 
the perfect exercises and jojs of virtuous love ; and as 
embracing the consummate happiness of all its fellow 
saints, united with the highest glory of God and his 
Son ; and when these generous prospects expand the 
heart with the best afiections toward God and man. 

As love is thus the life of Christian £iith and hope, so 
it is their designed end and perfection. The mam. use 
of the two latter is to invigorate and mature the former. 
When man by sin had lost the iin^;e of God, consist- 
ing in love, and of course was cut off from his favour, a 
revelation of divine mercy was needful for his recovery. 
By believing and hoping in this merciful revelation, the 
guil^ offender is encouraged and allured to return to 
God by filial love and obedience, and thus the work of 
charity, or real holiness, is gradually perfected in his 
nature. As love therefore is the end of divine revela- 
tion, and indeed the end and substance of all religion, 
so feith and hope are means to this end. Their office 
and glory consist in being handmaids to charity ; and 
when they have reared her to maturity, and conducted 
her to the door of her appointed celestial habitation, 
they will resign their employment and existence forever. 

We might further remark, that the immediate object 
and fruit of charity far excel those of the two other vir- 
tues. The object of virtuous love is the universe, in. 
eluding the Creator and all his rational creatures, ns 
fruit is the greatest public good, which it has power to 
produce. It directly seeks and promotes the common 
happiness. It immediately forms the generous, active 
friend, patriot, and philanthropist. But mere ^th and 
hope are private virtues, which more immediately re- 
gard and secure personal benefit 
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Finally, the crowning pre-eminence of love is, that it 
directly assimilates and unites the soul to its Maker. 
^' God is love/' This characterizes ^ Us whole natui^e 
and conduct. His wisdom is but enlightened benevo- 
lence, planning the best means of extensivb*]good. His 
power is but the enei^ of love, giving foil e£fect to 
these means. His truth is the sincerity and constancrir 
of goodness. His holiness is but pure andconfq[>rehen- 
sive love, steadily regarding and piu^uing the order 
and virtuous felicity of the nK»^ system. His govern- 
ing justice, even as exercised in threatening, chastbitig, 
and finally punishing sin^ \Skc that of good parents and 
rulers, secures the obedience and happiness of the 
whole, by needful warnings, by terriUe, but whcdesome 
examples. In short, it was infinite love, which made 
and redeemed, which supports and rule* the world. 
That soul, therefwe, which is animated with holy love, 
possesses,^ according to its capacity, the image and life, 
the blessedness and glory erf* God himself. In the sub* 
lime language of inspiration, it b filled with all the fol- 
ness of God ; it dwells in God, and God in it ; it is 
one with God and with Christ, as he and his Father are 
one. But the two other Christian graces, though very 
necessary in imperfect creatures, yet do not so directly 
assimilate them to their Creator; for there are no quali- 
ties in God, which resemble faith and hope in man ; 
dttb perfect knowledge and happiness of Deity exclude 
irom his nature the existence of both. 

As our subject is in its own nature practical, there is 
less need of a formal application. We shall there- 
fore close with a few short inferences, founded upon its 
leading branches. 

If charity be superior to ceremonial institutions, let 
us ever regard and improve them accordingly. Let us 
perform the duties of private and public worship, as 
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expressions and instruments of real goodness. Let us 
never think there is any virtue in the mere formality of 
devoticMi; much less in using it, as a compensation or 
license for the want or the violation of charity. Prayer 
without good aSections and good works is a vain, 
yea a pc^uted sacrifice. It is remarkable that the 
main spirit of our Lord*s prescribed pattern of de- 
votion breathes and enforces pious and virtuous 
auction. By teaching us to call God our Father^ 
jt inculcates filial love and conformity to him, and 
brotherly affection to all his children. By instructing 
us to pray for the universal sanctification of his name^ 
lextenuon ti£ his kingdom, and fulfilment of his will, It 
forcibly inculcsUes not only piety, but universal benev- 
olence. By obliging us to profess forgiveness of inju- 
ries, it binds us to love and do good even to enemies, 
and thus to be perfect, as oiu* Father in heaven is per* 
feet. How deplorably then is the duty of prayer de- 
feated and perverted, if instead of »ncerely expres^g 
and promoting a spirit of universal goodness, it nour- 
ishes sour bigotry, malignant^ superstition, pharisaical 
pride, sordid selfishness ; or encourages us to omit subr 
stantial moral duties ! Let us then worship God in s&- 
pret and with our &milies, let us observe the Sabbath 
and attend tlie peculiar ordinances of our reli^on, with 
a leai^g desire to attain the great end of these duties. 
liet us not despise or neglect these institutions, because 
some others attend them in a useless or hypocritical 
IBanner. Let us remember, that in the present state of 
man, and by the wise appointment of God, these ob- 
servances are indispensable symbols, guards, and pro- 
pioters both of virtue and pie^. 

Again. If chari^ be greater than even nuraculous 
gifts, this should prevent our indulging envy or discon- 
tent on account of our inferiority to the primitive Chris- 
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tkns in respect of these extrawdiiuuy communicatioiis* 
It should awaken our gratitude and jojr to reflect thiaty 
though we are denied these vouchsafements, which are 
now unnecessary, we may still posaps that real good- 
ness, which is the principal thin^. The moat weak 
and illiterate true Christian may well be contented and 
joyAil, when he considers, that thoi^ he wants those 
splendid gifts of nature and sdence, which adorn some 
characters around him, he possesses something infinite* 
ly more noble and happy ; that he b 6r greater in the 
sight of God, and of ijl good judges, than the most &* 
voured son of genius and learning, who is a stranger to 
Christian virtue. Persons of the highest intellectual ac»^ 
complishments have also great reason for humili^ and 
capdour, when they consider, that some of their most 
obscure neighbours or meanest domestics may proba^ 
bly excel them in that goodness, which constitutes real 
greatness. 

Finally. If charity be so &r superior evan to gospel 
faithandhope, let none of us rest in aiQr appearance of the 
two latter, to the neglect of the former. Let us remem- 
ber, that the most orthodox faith will only condenm us, 
if our hearts and lives contradict and disgrace it ; that a 
zealous profession of the doctrines of evangelical grace 
and holiness will only convict us of odiotis inconsistence 
and h3rpocrisy, and enhance our future punishment, if 
we practically exhibit an ungracious and unholy dis- 
position. 

Let us, on the one hand, avoid the dangerous ex* 
treme of exalting charity (m the ruins of fidth ; or of 
supposing it a matter of indifference whether we believe 
the gospel or not, if we are but candid, decent, mid 
blameless in our lives. As a guard against this error, 
let us remember that a man's real character is mainly 
formed by his prevailing belief; that the gospel, and 
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Bath in It are the instruments appcnnted 1^ God for re> 
covering us to real goodness ; that if we reject this di- 
vine reli^on, we not only lose its ofiered blessings and 
inciu' its threatened punishment, but prove oureelves 
destitute oS that cbari^, which we fondly substitute in 
jts room- 
But while we profess to believe afld hope in the gos- 
pd, let us justify our pn^uon l^ its fruits. Let our 
Christian knowledge, belief, and hope, produce and 
nourish Christian love, with all its benign and happy ef- 
fects. Let us embrace in the armsof our oharity every 
prfifesaed believer, who appears to love God and his 
ne^bour, even thou^ his creed, w his hope, be not so 
eamct at so stable as our own. By cherishing in our- 
sdves and in all around us this heavenly temper, let us 
endeavour to make the Christian church on eartfi re- 
semble, as nearly as possible, die kingdom of heaven. 
In this way, let us be ripening for that world, where our 
present imperfect gifts and graces shall be lost or com. 
I^eted in perfect light, enjojTnent, and ch^^. 



»ennon viiif 



On the Vices of the Tongue* 



James iii. 8. 

But the tongue can no man tame; it is an unruly evilyfiJl 

of deadly poison. ^ 

X HE apostle in this chapter gives a lively represea* 
tation of the unbounded g^ilt and mischief produced by ' 
the tongue. He compares the mighty and extensive 
influence of this little member to that of bits in the 
mouth of the h<»'se, of the small helm, which cohif 
mands the greatest ships, and of a litde fire spreading 
into a devouring flame^ 

These similies are equally just and strong. For as 
the tongue, when duly governed, like a bridle or a 
helm, has a beneficent and commanding influence on 
the whole body, or on the general course of human ac- 
tion ; so a tongue loosened from moral restraint leads 
to dreadful consequences, resembling those of giving 
the reins to the unbroken steed, of neglecting the rud- 
der in the midst of rocks and tempests, or of letting a 
fire rage uncontrolled amid a large collection of com^ 
bustible materials. Having previously observed, that 
the most fierce and venomous brutes have been tamed 
by mankind, he adds, in the text; "But the tongue 
can no man tame ;'* that is, either no man can subdue 
his own tongue in a perfect manner, or by his own in- 
dependent power and skill ; or none can tame the licen- 
tious lips of others, so as entirely to check the breath of 
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slander and &Isebood, of obsceniiy and pro&neness. 
'*It'iian unruly evil,'* which breaks over the strongest 
bairien — ** lull of deadly poison;" ever ready to infect 
andldtt Ae;n])iiti.ti(Hi, virtue, and comfort of all within 

< The wOTds dius explained lead ua to enumerate and 
itprove llie most common and glaring instances of this 
unn^^and destructive eviL Though the apostle tells 
ntf that no man can tame it, this should not discourage 
Ibt fiiends and teachers oi religion irom attempting the 
n e c essa r y , though arduous task ; fco- with God all things 
are posuUe; fae has commanded us to warn the wick- 
ed t wid he. often blesses his .own institutions for the 
' eanvefsSon of -Ms enemies as well^ as the edification <£ 
luft umida* ' 

The most fnevalent and pernicious examples of an 
lU^voiwd tot^e are those, wtiich follow. 

First Profene discourse. This comprehends an 
unmeaning, irteverent, or wanton use of the name of 
God, on trivial occasions ; to embellish the sallies of 
wit ; to ^ve expression and force to the vehemence of 
pasurai ; to add new credit to assertions or promises; 
to impress awe and submission on servants or inferiors ; 
or to display a spirit of independence, and a auperiori^ 
<o vulgar superstiUon. It also includes that more timid 
or implied |Ht>&nity, which, though restrained by law, 
or by character, by some regard to friends or to con- 
Boence, from ezpticlt irreverence or imprecation, is yet 
ioad of lisping ch- abridging the language of impie^, and 
fAen steps on the borders of an oath, by transgressing 
4he Umits of simple aifirmation or denial ! Are there any 
tongues in this assembly, which answer to either of 
'fliese descriptions? I must faithfully admonish their 
owners, that they possess and are diffusing a poisonous 
and destructive evil. Thur profane conversation is a 
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dishonour to themsdves, an injury to their compan- 
ions, an outrage to society, and an affiont to their Maker. 

It is a dishonour to tibemselves, as it proclaims both 
tfaidr folly and rudeness. It certainly discovers a fool- 
ish and empty mind to introduce the most awful namc^ 
and' protestations to sanction trifles, to supply the want 
of sentiment, or to fill up the gaps of discourse. This 
practice is also foolish, as it has no plau^ble motive or 
excuse. It gratifies no constitutional appetite ot pas- 
sion. It procures no advantage, pleasure, or glory. 
It displays no politeness or liberality. On the contrary, 
it ofiends all decent company by its coarseness and bar- 
barity. It insults the findings, sentiments, and institu* 
tions of civilized men, but especially the religion and 
laws of every Christie communit}\ It operates as a 
mortal pestilence to society by corrupting its moral and 
reli^ous character, and thus subverting its order and 
wel&re, and drawing down upon it the curse of Heaven. 
It is a deadly poison both to the state and the church by 
gradually extinguishbg all reverence for the oaths of the 
former, and the sacred institutions of the latter. 

The pro&ne swearer likewise unspeakably injures his 
associates, by depraving their moral faculties and feel- 
ings, or by lightly uttering against them the most dread- 
ful imprecations. He also commits practical suicide, 
either by directly wishing the curse of God on his own 
head, or by boldly challenging his almighty vengeance. 
He offers the greatest abuse to the name and attributes 
of Deity, by making them the expletives, the ornaments, 
or the attestations of every wanton or passionate effu- 
sion. He virtually and openly abjures his Christian 
baptism, and proclaims himself an infidel and a heathen. 
Agreeably, when Peter was chai^^ed with being a dis- 
ciple of Jesus, he in the hour of txivl resorted to cursing 
and swearing, as a confutation of the charge. By thi$ 
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kind rf speech, so opposite to the known practice of 
Christ's followers, he efiectually denied his blessed Mas- 
ter. I have heard of young men in our own country, 
who having enjoyed a Christian education, and being re- 
moved from the eye and authority of pious parents and 
friends, have eagerly adopted the same method to con- 
vince their new associates of their sudden triumph over 
eariy prejudice and bigotry ! Let these united consid- 
erations prevail to banish from our discourse, from 
our houses and our streets, this most foolish, inex- 
cusable and detestable vice. Let none plead the force 
of habit as an excuse for continuing it. Those, who 
are most addicted to it, can easily refrain from com- 
mitting it in the presence of a fellow being, whom they 
respect. Shall not the constant presence of God have 
equal efiect? The most abandoned swearer would in- 
stantly renounce the practice, were he sure of losing his 
prostituted tongue the next time it uttered an oath. 
And shall not the threatening of a fer greater punish- 
ment from the insulted Majesty of heaven have equal 
force in reforming offenders ? Let none shelter them- 
selves under the authority of modem example. Bless- 
ed be God, profaneness is not the fashionable style of 
New England. It is only the dialect of the most uncul- 
tivated, stupid, or profligate citizens. Let us scorn 
both the society and manners of such low beings, and 
aspire to the fellowship and imitation of those excellent 
ones of the earth, who reverence, love, and obey their 
Creator. 

11. A Second evil of the tongue is scoffing at religion, 
or ridiculing her sacred doctrines and institutions. 
Those who practically neglect, or secredy hate and de- 
spise Christianity, frequentiy resort to this practice in 
thdr own defence, and as an easy and striking method 
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of proving their superior wit, information, or liberality. 
As they are determined to disregard religion in their 
conduct, they natui-ally employ their tongues in justify- 
ing this determination. They seek to preserve and 
strengtl>en their own character and ti-anquillity by gain- 
ing over their companions to the side of irreligion : and 
since they cannot effect tliese purposes by argument, 
tney supply the want of reason by tlie cheaper commod- 
ities of banter and ridicule. It is needless to em- 
ploy much time in exposing this vile prostitution of 
speech. That mouth, which reviles or scoffs at sacred 
things, is eminently entitled to e\crf part of the de- 
scription, hei-e given of an unruly tongire. " It is a fire, a 
M^orld of iniquity ; it sctteth on fire the course of nature^ 
and is set on fire of hell.'* It is truly full of deadly poi- 
son ; for it is prompted by a mind fraught with harden- 
ed impiety and malignity. It employs the most unfair 
and wicked means to accomplish the w orst end. It dif- 
fuses die most fatal and lasting evils. It poisons the 
springs of human action and comfort. It direcdy in- 
sults God, and coiTupts his rational creatures. It does 
the greatest injury to religion and morality, and the high- 
est service to falsehood and m ickedness. The persor^, 
who derides serious things, must be responsible at last, 
not only for his personal guilt, but for all that depravity 
of principle and conduct, which his infectious conversa- 
tion has propagated to others. 

III.' A lying tongue is also an unruly and destructive 
evil. The Bible, and indeed the most approved sys- 
tems of ethics condemn every species of intentional 
falsehood. Lying is an offence against the God of 
trutlu It is a perversion of the noble gift of speech. 
It violates tlie chief bond of social confidence, security, 
and order. Hence both God and man have ranked liars 
among the most criminal and infamous characters. 
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■ They are classed in the Scrijjture with whoremongers 
and murderers, and doomed to the same future punish- 
ment. Arc there any in this audience, to whom this 
character belongs ; any who in their bargains and deal- 
ings either magnify Uiings above, or depreciate them 
below their known value, or in any other respect devi- 
ate from the truth, for the sake of worldly advantage ; 
■who, when questioned by superiore, deny, extenuate, or 
conceal facts, which the saaed laws of truth, and the 
general good, oblige them to reveal ; who in tlieir en- 
comiums kno«'ingly ascribe to themselves or otiiers 
greater talents or acquirements, virtue, or performances, 
than they are warranted by truth to do, or, in their cen- 
sures put felse or aggravated constructions on the Avords 
and actions of their neighbour ; who in their promises 
engage to pay a debt, perform a wor^, or to do a kind- 
jiess, when they either do not mean, or have not power 
to fulfil such engagement, or take no after care either to 
perfoi-m their promise, or seasonably to give notice of 
their inability ; or lastly, who in their common narra- 
tives yttcr fiction or exaggeration in the room of fact, 
.or deliver positive assertions, M-hicli are unjustified or 
contradicted by their own knowledge or persuasion ? 
All, who are guilty in either of these particulars, com- 
mit a high offence against God, their neighbour, and 
human society. They resemble that deceitful and ma- 
lignant spirit, who A\ as a liar from the be^nning, and 
who is justl\-j::alled die father of lies. 

IV. Scurrilous and reproachful language towards 
tliose, with whom ^ve are connected, is another instance 
of an unruly tongue. This our Saviour tells its is a 
breach of Uic sixth commandjnent ; it is killing widi 
^e tongue. " Whosoever is angry with liis brother 
without cause," and in his passion calls him Raca^ thou 
base fellow, or thou fool-, shall be in danger of God's 
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Having enumerated die principal evils of a licentious 
tongue, I will close with some geneipl rules for the due 
government of our speech. 

1. Let us see that our hearts be truly and thoroughly 
sanctified! It is from the evil treasure of the heart, that 
the evil things above specified are produced. If the law 
of holy love to God and men wfcre written in our 
hearts ; if we were constantly governed by it, as a liv- 
ing, all controlling principle ; we should not, we could 
not, willingly offend either the one or the other, with 
oiu- lips : we could not indulge, nor even endure, the 
language of impiety or falsehood, of slander or re- 
proach : it would not be a burdensome task, but our 
delight and glory to restrict our discourse within the 
bounds of Christian sobriety, benevolence, and piety. 
Our hearts being seasoned with grace, our speech 
%vould naturally be savory and edifying. Let it then be 
our first, our most anxious concern, that this inwan} 
fountain of our words and actions be purified by the 
word and spirit of God. 

2. In dependence on divine grace let us enter into 
a solemn resolution and covenant against the sins above 
reproved, and all others connected with them. Let us 
adopt and bind on our souls David's vow, Ps. xxxix, 
12. Let us make, and daily renew this engagement, in 
the presence and strength of Almighty God, without 
any equivocation or mental reserve. In this way we 
shall erect, and continually fortify a strong hold against 
temptation. 

3. Let us studiously avoid evil company. We in^ 
sensibly slide into a resemblance of our associates. This 
is remarkably verified in the fecility, with wKich young 
persons of the most pious education catch the pro&ne 
br indecent language of licentious companions. Let 
me then affectionately caution the children and youth of 
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•Whis assembly to have no friendship, nor even society, 
w^ith the ur^odly and dissohite. ** My son, if sinners 
itice thee, consent thou not. Ejnter not into the patli 
the wicked J avoid it; pass not by it; bira from it, 
y d pass away, lest thou learn his ways, and get a snare 
ft thy soul." Let us also, who are pM^nts and heads 
families, ' use the greatest vig^ance and author!^ in 
xceping our children, domestics, and houses pure from 
Ae dreadful cont^ion of evil company and conversa- 
tion. Otherwise -our personal examples and instruc- 
tions, however excellent, will probably have but little 
effect, 

4, Let us form a liabit of deliberating, and serious- 
ly reviewing our thoughts, before we give them utter- 
ance. The author of the Psalms repeatedly mentions 
with contrition wliat he bad spoken in his haste. Mo- 
ses, that pattern of meekness, once " spake unadvisedly 
with his lips," and forfeited Canaan by it, because he 
did not solemnly reflect, -before he expressed Ws feel- 
ings. Most of us have jffobably transgressed in a sim- 
ilar manner. Let this teach us the needful lesson of 
correcting our first impressions by deliberate reflection, 
before we give them the sanction of our lips. Let us 
likewise often meditate on the strict account which is 
kept of our vain and sinful speeches, by our omnkcient 
Judge. He has assured us that for every idle word 
which men shall speak, they shall ^ve account in the 
day of judgment. Let us h^ituate oursdves to reflect 
with a tender ccmscience on our d^y discourse, and to 
humble ourselves in the presence of God for every of? 
fcnsive or unguarded word, which escapes us. Final- 
ly, let us by fervent and constant prayer put oursdves 
under the gracious conduct and protection of Heave*: 
l*t us daily offer the petition of David — " Set a watcll> 
O Lxxd, before my mouth, keep the door of my ^w.** , 
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Let me especially recommend these friendly counsels 
to the rising generation. Begin early, my young friends, 
to devote your hearts, and lips, and lives to your Crea- 
tor. Let your mouthy be early accustomed to the lan- 
guage of purity and devotion, if you Would hope to join 
in the holy conversation and praises of heaven ; for 
there shall in no wise enter into that blessed place any 
thing that worketh, ot speaketh abomination. 



S^ctmon ix« 



The Character of a Wise Man. 



>::<o>^<i»::< 

■ . ■ ; I 



Psalm iii, 10. ' 
The Fear of the Lord is : the , beginmig;. of^ fFk(iom- 

ISDOM is a quality so honpi}r^l}|c;i, Jthat almost 
every man aspires to the reputationj^lO^ ppssessiqg it f 
and no character is generaUjraccpunted. moi^j difsgrace* 
fill, than that of a fool. Many pensoqa^plai^f^ .gl)cater 
value upon reputed wi84(H»>, th^.^jsi^^nj^^ 
and esteem it a more grievous .repnoppU to bp ta^oed Mdth 
weakness of understandings thaq yviih l;>{ijdn^ j(pf m^Oi^^ 
But in the unerring judgment ]^i Hi^vqn^ l^jififfuii. jper- 

Its the appellation of wse^ v^q is' f^tXm}yrS9^'^ ^« 
says the text, ** the fear of th^ Lo^4) is ^ bqgininin^ 

of wisdom." : ..W •.,-/ia :u: .. . ■ i.t ' 

^^— ' * 

The fear of the Lord^ in the :seri{:^tanilustyle, ; jis but 
another name for the principle and praotiosi ii^ p^^ty • It 
imports such affectionate veneration for the Most High, 
as produces a filial and effectual fear of offending him by 
disobedience, and prompts the most tender and earnest 
endeavours to please and to honour him. It therefore 
includes die whole of virtue, at least in its inward spirit^ 
or commanding principle. When this fi^r of God is 
called the beghming of wisdom, the idea is, that true 
pie^ is the first principle, or the highest ingredient of 
genuine wisdom. 

The text, therefore, directly leads us to illustrate, 
in, and apply the following proposition. 
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He, and he only is a mse man, who regulates his 
heart and life by the doctrines and precepts of religion. 
The man of religion acts upon these two grea^ princi- 
ples; 'Firsiy that there is a God, who made and ^vems 
the world ; and Secondly, that this Supreme Ruler will 
reward or punish men in a future state for their moral 
behaviour in the present. We must add, that the pious 
and viijuous man, if favoured with the light of revelation, 
wffi^opa^ sBSSbred practical attention to the peculiar 
doctiines, duties, and motives of Christianity. Deeply 
itiiPt^s?SU\<8k|flwi^thomeritous discoveries presented to 
fiftn^fiff, kSs9B iftdf sftripture, he feels it to be his great 
iht&'cljtfj^^ar/flf makes it his supreme care so to conduct in 
th^^^SrHras'ib^stfttw^fcye^ happiness in the next 

C^S*TOt'4Efiw<!^'i^^ mirtd instantly perceive and ap- 
fP^afi?^v!^^ character ? Dois it not pro. 

rf^* ttie^cfpi*Stfe to bfe*a display of egregious IfaUy ? 
^ '"^aiHri'draer to t^kfetfthis dtibject in the most forcihfc 
'^6iiti<feF^fe\V,^iMtf^irn«^ three different suppositioiis 
respcf6fiWg fl^ priflcJpIes, on which the behaviour of the 
virtuous man proceeds ; and we shall find that on jeither 
bf tJTfosesiii^lWsition&'he acts a far wiser part, than the 
"practicai imbsriiever. The great principles of natural 
^nd refvealed religion may, for the sake of illustration, 
"be corisidet^d either as fiilse or doubtful, or as certainly 
true. 

In the first' place, if we suppose for a few moments 
these principles to be false, as infidels and atheists pretend; 
yet in this case the man of pictj'^ and virtue ultimately 
loses nothing by his goodness, but evidendy has the ad- 
vantage. For his belief in God and providence, his 
contemplation and hope of immortality, though not final- 
ly realized, are a source of unspeakable comfort and 
benefit to him in the present state. They spread light, 
harmony, and beauty over the face of the natural and 
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moral world, which to the eye of atheistical philosophy 
present nothing but dark and chaotic confusion. The' 
sentiment of a Deitr and a future state gives a noble 
expansion and elevation to the soul ; it enlarges the 
understanding, delights the imagination, and rejoices the 
heart It heightens all our innocent enjoyments, and 
inspires fortitude, serenity, and triumph under the pres- 
sure of -outward calamity. It gives vigour, stability, and 
pleasure to the practice of tliose virtues, which contri- 
bute to health and peace, to reputation and competence.' 
I. The man of religious principles and strict morals 
has vastly the advantage of the opposite character in 
nespect to health, that prime source of temporal happi- 
aess. Religious virtue, comprising liabitual temperance,' 
charity, and devotion, and implying a well 'regulated,' 
calm, and cheerful spirit, is exceedingly friendly to the 
lingular, vigorous and happy tone of our bodies : as 
Solomon emphatically expresses it, it is health. to tfie 
^sh, and marroio to the bones. But vicious passions and 
indulgences, a disordered heart, andanidle, intemperate, 
licentious life, waste the animal constitution, and yield 
tie body a prey to disease and pain, and frequently to 
untimely dissolution. 

2." Religious wisdom is the parent of mental tranquil- 
liiy; while uneasiness and anxiety are the inseparable 
fruit and curse of sinful propensities. View the man, 
who is devoted to sensuality, ambition, or avarice. He 
mjist rise early, sjt up late, pursue hjs dark design, with 
cautious and persevering labour, with a fearful and mis- 
giving mind ; he must invent and practise a thousand 
expedients to accomplish and to disguise his unworAy 
object : while the honest, humble, contented child of 
idrtue is good and pioiis at a much easier rate. He feels 
et& and confident in his own integrity. Conscious of 
t^s own uprightness and worth, he feels no necessity 
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either of carefully concealing or officiously displaying 
his character. He needs no expense of anxious labour 
to save or set off appearances. He resembles the sun 
in the heavens, who shines without taking artificial pains 
to shine, and who employs no effort or disguise to con- 
vince the world that he is not a dark, but a lumin- 
ous body. 

The di&rence between the vicious and the virtuous 
man, in respect to internal peace, is inexpressible. The 
fcxmer, let his outward circumstances be ever so easy 
and flourishing, is like the troubled sea, which cannot 
rest. His mind is daily agitated by guilty, ungovemed, 
or discordant passions ; it is either swdled by pride, 
corroded by envy, torn by anger, inflamed by lust, or 
consumed by revenge. These and similar emotions, 
with their criminal and calamitous effects, not only im- 
mediately operate to banish self-enjoyment, and pro- 
duce inward tumult and agony, but they arm against 
the o&nder the bitlM: reproaches of his own reason and 
conscience. On the other hand, true virtue, by subdu- 
ing and harmonizmg the inferior powers, gives the mind 
a serene enjoyment of itself^ and of every object aroimd 
it ; it inspires that noble firmness, that heart-felt jOy, 
which arises &om self approbation. 

3. The fear of the Lord confers a great advantage in 
pcunt of reputation. However degenerate the world is, 
it cannot withhold its esteem and even veneration from 
the just and feithfiil man, whose whole conduct pro- 
claims, that he acts from principle^ that he religiously 
abhors whatever is base and dishonest. It cannot re- 
fuse its respiect to the man of exemplaiy sobriety, wh6 
triumphs over every vicious propensity, over cvcr|r 
temptation to forbidden indulgence. Even those who 
are destitute of virtue, are awed by its majesty, an4 
charmed by its beauty, when they see it stron^y reflect* 
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ed from the conduct of its votaries. On the other hand, 
contempt and infamy are the general lot of the wicked. 
What objects of sconr and detestation are the sons of 
felsehood and knaveiy, of intemperance and debauchc- 
ry ! Familiar intercourse with such persons is shunned, 
SIS reproachful and contaminating, by every man of de- 
cency and reputation ; even their occasional society is 
painfrd to delicate and virtuous minds. In short, few 
men are so insensible to the lustre of virtue, 9S not to 
covet the honour which attends it, and thousands pa^ 
homage to it, by assuming the garb, and aspiring to 
the credit of it, while their evil propensities hinder them 
from cordially espousing its interest. This reputation^ 
which accompanies goodness, is at once an unspeakable 
pleasure and .advantage to its possessor; while the 
shame, attendant on vice, is a most poignmit evil. 

I am aware of a plausible objection to this assertion, 
founded on those words of St. Paul, ** If in this life (mi- 
fy, we have hope in Christ, we are of all men most 
miseraUe.'^ This passage has be«i understood by ma- 
ny, as a declaration, that the most virtuous Christians 
would be the most wretched of mankind, if they l>ad no 
hope of a better life, or if this hope should prove delu- 
sive. But the connexion plainly limits this te^t to the 
firM professors and ministers of Christianity, and partic- 
ulaily to the apostles, whose sufferings for the gospel 
were extraordmary and unceasing. It has therefwe no 
reference to the subject in discussion. Besides, ii 
these Christian teachers did not really believe and hope 
in a ^tui^e life, they must have been the most impious 
and cruel impostors; all their prea^ching and conduct 
,must hav<e been founded on a wicked and illusory 
scheme of pretended doctrines and facts, and calculated 
to seduce thousands of their fellow men into poverty, 
4ttgiace| and ruia in this world, in the chimerical hope 
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descriptions of men, so distant from each other in situa- 
tion, manners, interests, understandings, and disposi- 
tions ; especially since the most improved energies of the 
human mind, exerted on this subject, have never been 
able to detect the felsdiood. A thousand other proba- 
bilities might be adduced on the side of religion. 

But su]^K>8ing for the present that it is probably true^ 
the wisdom of believing and obeying it will readily an4 
strongly appear. No man, in his temporal concerns, 
waits for intuitive or mathematical certainty to govern 

his &ith and practice; but he founds both on pre- 
ponderating evidence. Almost the whole business and 

commerce of mankind are necessarily and successfully 
conducted upon this principle, or upon such evidence 
as the nature of the case admits and demands. Now 
where our eternal interest is in question, a smaller prpb* 
ability should determine us against risking or losing it^ 
than would be necessary in a merely temporal concern.; 
for the more important any interest is, the more cautious 
should we be against putting it to hazard ; the 
least probability of danger in this case should be 
watchfully precluded. Suppose on the one sid^ 
there is a possibility that future retribution may 
never take place; yet if this should be the iact, 
the religious man sustains only this inconvenience, 
that he did not give an unbounded licence to his sensual 
pleasures, but subjected them to the probable, though 
imaginary belief of immortality ; but even this self-de- 
nying regulation of appetite and passion gave him more 
ease, more present satisfaction and benefit, than unlinut- 
ed indulgence couW possibly afford. But on the other 
side, it is highly probable, that there will be a future 
state ; and in this event how miserable will be the prac- 
tical unbeliever ! In the mean time, the apprehension of 
such an issue must greatly mar his present enjojTnents. 
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Let us now, in the 
■ TAird place, proceed u^on the supposition, that the 
great principles of religion are certainly true. We shall 
p9t at present support this hypothesis by fbnnal proofl 
^ is si^dent to p^erve, that the existence of an un- 
originated «nd eternal, a designing and all powerful 
cause, is dpmonstiubly cert^ from visible nature. 
The nuual. . atb:U)utes, government, and final retri- 
bution dr,thU great Being, may be satisiactorily 
It^rred &om ,his natural perfections, and irom the 
present phenomieria of the moral world. ' The truth 
of revealed . religion is also clearly proved by past 
and presept a{^>earances, by abundant historic evidence 
of the leading ^ts recorded in the gospel, and l^ the 
early and-.contmued propagation, monuments^ and 
l^neficent.efiecbt of the Christian revelation. 

Now the religious man wisely believes and conducts 
according to this evidence. He perceives upon sdser 
Uquiryf that God and virtue, that jhe Bible and eterni- 
ty are names, which stand for the iriost' solenm realities ; 
he ther^ore habitually treats them as such ; he contin- 
ually lives to his Maker and Redeemer, to virtue and 
immortality. That such condiict.is emphatically mse, 
will more fully appear, if we consider that it possesses 
all the characteristics of true ^visdom. It implies a cw- 
rect discernment and choice of our supreme good. A» 
religion, especlaHy Christianity, informs us of bur high? 
est interest and end, and of the only m^hs to attain it; 
so the real Christian discerns ^d embraces that infini^ 
good, v^ich revelation sets before him. Butirreligjous 
men universally -fail in this capital point; they pitxose 
some finite, sf:nsitive, pr imi^nary felicity, and m^^e 
this airy phantom for true blessedness ; and though ev- 
ery experiment shows ^m that the object of tbdr pur- 
siut is but a deceidul shadow, yet th^ govt it a&^ 
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ft 
with redoubled ardour. Justly therefore doeathe Psalm- 
ist exclaim, " Have all the workers of iniquity no knowl- 
edge?" This question implies that habitual unners^^how- 
ever learned or apparendy wise> know nothing in a right 
manner,, or to valuable purpose. They have no real- 
izing and practical knowledge either of God, or the 
Saviour, of sin or duty, of this world or the next, or 
even of their own frame, condition, and prospect: 

Further, the reli^ous man discerns and adopts tfie 
proper means for securing his chief good. He aims to 
please and enjoy God, by imitating' and obeying him. 
He prepares to see Christ as he is, by endeavournic]^ to 
be like him. He seeks for a pure and holy heaven, by 
cultivating a pure heart and a holy practice fti the pres- 
ent state. He seeks after the gospel salvation, in. the 
gospel way, m the way of e\'angelical fiiith, repenfanee 
and obedience. But every wicked man, who pretends 
to believe in religion, neglects the only right path to hb 
professed object. He ostensibly pursues and expcscts 
eternal happiness^ but what means does be use to attain 
it ? He seeks it either by a round of cold external wor- 
ship or morality^ or by inward faith, relwrnce, or raptur- 
ous feelings ;. while he omits> yea, secretly hates that= 
self-denying, practical, and universal holiness, without^ 
which both reason and Scripture declare he cannot sec — 
the Lord. Wliat monstrous infatuation, to seek and 
hope fi>r everlasting felicitj" without possessing or even 
labouring after those moral qualities, which must fit him 
to enjoy it, and which go to constitute the happiness 
itself! 

Eiasdy, the crowning property of wisdom is a vigcroas 
appiidation of the means, which lead to our end. This 
forms the greatest line of difference between the sincere 
and nominal Christian ; the one diligently applies his 
khofrledge' t6'practice \ the other^ with the same price 
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in his handsto get wisdom, is too thoughtless and indo- 
lent to improve it In temporal affeirs men easily and 
practically distinguish between a small and ,great, a mo- 
mentary and durable advantage, and readily resign the 
former to the latter ; but foolish sinners in their highest 
concerns reverse this rule of action ; they sacrifice an 
invaluable and endless good to some trivial and tran- 
sient interest or pleasure. How careful is worldly wis- 
dom to observe and seize the fittest opportunities for pro- 
moting its object ! But how negligent are sinners of tjheir 
peculiar advantages and seasons for gaining the i|rue 
riches ! How carelessly do they w^te the floT\^er of t^eir 
lives ! How many sabbaths and sennons, how lAany 
natural gifts and providential warnings, how many tender, 
serious, and promising moments are trifled away! 
While common prudence urges men to get their earth^(r 
property secured by a firm and certain title ; how un- 
concerned are the wicked about the nature of their title 
to an incorruptible inheritance ! While the principle of 
self preservation is ever alive to temporal danger, and 
fuU of earnest activity in guarding against it ; how slow 
are sinners to feel and avoid their constant danger of eter- 
nal perdition ! 

These observations sufficiently illustrate the folly of a 
sinful, and the wisdom of a reli^ous life. 

Our subject, in review, shows us in a strong light the 
moral depravity of the human mind. The same natu- 
ral faculties and principles, which enable and dispose 
men to act wisely in their temporal aflEiirs, would lead to 
an equally wise conduct in their eternal concerns, if they 
were not strongly perverted. The same reason and 
prudence, which make them provident and active for 
their bodily and secular welfere, would render them 
still more discreet and vigilant in securing their immor- 
tal happiness, if some awful in&tuation had not seized 
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their minds. What other reason can be assigned for the 
direct opposition between the arguments, feelings, and 
conduct of those, who despise or neglect religion, and 
the principles and behaviour of t^e same persons with 
respect to all other subjects ? We find that infidels and 
libertines will even glory in advancing such objections 
against religion, and such pleas for neglecting it, as even 
they would be ashamed to employ on any other topic* 
We find too that thousands, who professedly bcUcve 
in reli^on, indulge and even justify a practice so coii- 
trary to their profession, as to discover the greatest mor- 
al stupidity and madness. How shocking is it for rea- 
sonable beings, in their highest concerps, to profess and 
to act in such a manner, that their avowed principles and 
actipns perpetually contradict and reproach each 0t&er ! 
.How ateurd, for men to e;3ccuse their present inconsis-u 
tent conduct by the purpose of fiitiirc ' ameiidnicnt r 
• Does not this very purpose imply a present; 66^^c^ot 

^solution to coiitihue in it ? i>6W i 



. of folly, aixl yet a resolution 
not likewise imply a bold presumption on some future 

, opportunity, disposition, and ability to repent ? Yet ncn 
man in his senses will pretend to be cert^iin of either 6" 

; these futurities. These and similar facts, which we dsi — 
ly see and feel, cannot be accounted for without admit — 
ting' the .scripture doctrine of human depravity. Souncr 
philosophy, teaches, that no other cause is adequate tcz 
such uniform and dreadful effects. 

Again, with what an ill grace do irreligious mer^ 

^ridicule serious and exemplary Christians, as foolist^ 

and distracted visionaries ! If our text, and the genera^ 

. tenour of the Bible be true ; yea, if natural religion hav^ 

any reality or even probability; every habitual sinner-j 

however sagacious or refined, is a fool ; and eyery piou ^ 

;. inan, however weak in other respects, in the noblest ^ 
sense is wise. The former, therefore, is a just object cf/ 
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contempt, and the latter of veneration. Persons of the 
first class, instead of glorymg in their own wisdom or 
liberality, and vilifying those, who shun their foolish and 
destrueflve paths, ought rather to desinieaod abhor 
tiiemselves. Instead of rcproachingreligion, as making 
men whimsical or mad, they oug^t to revere it, as that 
which eminently exalts and perfects thehuman character. 
Instead of fearing to embrace it, lest it should contract 
ihar minds, or sink their spirits, they ^ouldeageriy re- 
pair to it, as the best source of rational improveoient 
snd comfort ; for happy is the man that findeth this wis- 
dom, and the man who getteth this understanding. 

Finally, Let good men, however po* arid illiteimte, 
afflicted or despised, be comforted and animated by the 
thought, that they have made a wise and iafipy dioJce, 
and that thdr wisdom will ere long be coofesscid ahd re- 
warded in the view of the assembled uJiiterBc. In the 
mean time let such hig^y favoured souls pi^, • ^nd la. 
bour to refoim an in&tnated world. Let thenif^ideavour 
to bring their sinful neighbours, and e^xtitally their be> 
loved children and friends, to that kndwletf getihd fear'df 
-the Lord, which is tlie perfection of wisdom. -Let thedi 
earnestly pray and hope for that-blessed d^,- wben the 
'doctrine and spirit of the gospel ^lall impart 4rtie wis- 
dom, virtue, and joy to the whole femily of mankind. 



i 



S^tttnoti X* 



On the Pleafures of Religion. 

Prov. XXIV. 13, 14. 

• • ■ 1 • ■ . • " 

Jfy sMi^eat thou fwn^y b^eause it is good; and the hon^ 

• . ^ycombi v^hich is s^eet 0: thy taste : so shall the inawl' 

^ge qfv)isdQm ke. to thy ^wi* When thou hastfomi 

it, thfu tkere^ sh$U .be nt rev^rd^ tntd thy expectatioti 

^, shallfiptiecut^f - 

m 

T. ,• -■■ I • ' ' 1 -^ , ■ ' * 

HE mftki des%ii of the Sacred Scriptures is to leid 
Bien to.the knowledge, love, and practice of true piety 
^aod ;Tirtvie> aod « tberetxjr to advance tbem to the premier 
pei&ctiQQ and felicity of their nature. This is eminent- 
ly the'«QQpe cf the book of Proverbs, and of the words 
just recited in particular ; in which the wise and inspir- 
ed Solomon most pathetically urges mankind, especial- 
ly the young, to the acquisition of wisdom, or trtfe n- 
ligion, and enforces the exhortation by representing- the 
sweetness and pleasantness of it. This he bcautifuUy 
illustrates &nd lecommends by the simile of honey and 
the honeycomb, than which nothing 'was sweeter or 
more delightful to the taste ; and one of the principal 
excellencies of Canaan, that glory of all lands, was, that 
it flowed with milk and honey. By representing the 
pleasantness of religion, therefore, by this comparison, 
he intimates that the enjoyment of it will afford the high- 
est satisfection and the most exquisite delight. 

The text presents this important observation, th^t 
true religion is worthy of our earnest desire and pur- 
suit, not only on account of its future and endless re< 
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ward, but also for the sake of the pleasure and satis&c- 
tion, which immediately attend it. 

By true religion, in tMs discburse, we intend, not the 
reli^on of the superstitious Pharisee, the sour bigot, or 
the wild enthusiast; but the rational, fervent, and practi- 
cal piety of the sincere Christian ; or such a just and 
impressive sense of the Deity, as suitably influences 
both the heart and the conduct ; as engj^es the subject 
to a cheerfiil and steady performance of the various du- 
ties, he owes to his Creator, to his Redeemer, to his fel- 
low-creatures, and to himselfl 

. Now it is easy to show that religion, in this rational 
and scriptural view of it, is inde^ sweeter than honey, 
or the honeycomb ; or that it is an immediate source of 
the most pure and exalted pleasures. 

To pre-engage your attention to this proposition, let 
me observe, that there is no one artifice, by which the 
fatlier of lies, the grand deceiver and destroyer of men, 
has more successfully promoted his cause, than by 
painting religion in a gloomy and forbidding attitude, and 
hereby prejudicing mankind, especially the young, agsunst 
tlus apprehended dreadful foe to human comfort and de- 
light. And many of Satan's children have industriously 
laboiu^ to strengtfien this prejudice, by clothing relig- 
ion in the most disgusting and frightful dress ; by de- 
scribing it as a compound of vulgar superstition and 
priestiy deception ; of needless scrupularity and monk- 
ish austerity ; while some of its lionest but misjudging 
friends have unhappily contributed to tiie same preju- 
dice, by carrying into their religious system a rigid and 
marose, or a melancholy and desponding spirit. 

The puUic teachers of reli^on, therefore, cannot do 
it more important service, than by vindicating it fix)m 
tiiose false and injurious aspersions ; and hdding it up 
in its native and attractive charms, as the-sodi'of hufnan 
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happiness. Let me then request die candid attention 
of all, and particularly of the youthful part 
OF THIS AUDxEKCEy wtule w^ attempt to illustrate the 
sweetness of religLon. 

In the Jirst ^ce^ ; religion gives us the best enjoy, 
menjt of our temporal blessings ; for it teaches, or in- 
cludes a right estimation, and the wisest improvement 
of them ; which is the directest M^ay to extract and en- 
joy their sweetness. It subdues that immoderate esti* 
mation of temporal good, which forever hinders the 
true enjo3rment of it ; which creates a feverish ardour, 
a tormenting impatience in pursuing it, a slavish anx- 
iety in possessing it, disappointment and loathing in 
the fixution, and vexatious uneasiness in the loss of it. 
Religious wisdom dictates a mtional, calm, and temper- 
ate use of the bounties of Heaven. It enables us to en- 
joy them without satiety, and to possess them without 
anxiety ; to seek diem without impatience, and to lose 
them without desp^r. It greatly enlarges the sphere, 
and improves the reUsh, of our common enjoyments ; 
for it keeps both body and mind in a right posture for 
them ; it elevates and crowns the pleasure, which they 
naturally afibrd, by bringing to the entertainment a 
sound, incorrupt mind, a thankful, contented, and cheer- 
ful heart ; a heart, which adores and enjoys God in all 
these streams of his beneficence. Thus it adds intellec- 
tual and spiritual to earthly joys, and gives a pure, senti- 
mental fruition of the most common objects and enjoy- 
ments. 

What a rich flavour must this impart to all the bless- 
ings, with which we are loaded ; to the various sweets 
of health and ease, of food and raiment, of rest and se- 
curity ; to the satisfaction resulting from agreeable con- 
nexions, delicate friendship, peaceful habitations, pros- 
perous business ; to the pleasure, which we take in be- 
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holding the shining sun, the dcscendii^ rain, the flow- 
ers of spring, the ripened stores of sumnier and au- 
tumn! How is the delight of all these unspeakably 
heightened, When we see them all streaming down to 
us from the overflowing goodness of a generous, afiec- 
tionate Friend, who regards us with wontkriul kind- 
ness, and to whom our hearts are supremely attached t 
M'hat sweetness must this infuse into our daily pleas- 
ures and our n^htly slumbers. " Thou hast put 
gladness in my heart," says an ancient saint, " more, 
' than in the time, when their com and their wine increas- 
ed. I will both lay me down in peac^ and deep ; ,for 
thou, Lord, only makest me to dwell in safe^." 

In the second place, rel^on denies us no pleasure, 
but such as direcdy tends to sorrow. The gratifica- 
tions, which it proMbits, are either very sordid and pol- 
luting, or very dangerous and destructive. What we 
commonly call unlawful pleasures, are many of them 
enjoyments in themselves innocent and useful, but pro- 
cured by unwarrantable means, or enjoyed in a wrong 
manner ; that is, either obtained by injustice, or abused 
by intemperance. But certmnly neither injustice, nca- 
intemperance has any real pleasure annexed to it. On 
die contrary, unless a man have a very unnatural tem- 
per of mind and body, Injustice must be painful to the 
former as well, as intemperance to the latter. Those 
pleasures, then, which men seek, and fancy they enjoy, 
under the banner of vice, may be equally found, yea 
enjoyed with great advantage, mider the standard and 
regulations of Christian virtue. And if reli^on forbids 
to her votaries drunkenness and uncleanness, Msehood 
and unrighteousness, envy and slander, malice and re- 
venge s it is because these vices would deprive them of 
true pleasure, and subject them to constant pun, even 
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in this world as well, as incapacitate them for happi- 
ness, and ripen them for misery in the next. 

In the third place^ as religion forbids no real pleasure, 
so it brings no peculiar trouble. In other words, no 
trouble is the proper and genuine effect of religion. 

The love of God and our neighbour, which is a com- 
pend of human duty, far from being the natural parent 
of sorrow, is the pleasantest disposition, of which the 
mind of man is capable. None will pretend that devo- 
tion toward God, or charity to men, tends to the injury of 
body, mind, or estate ; while sacrificing to worldly and 
fleshly idols has an unfavourable operation upon each. 
No man can pretend, that a genuine trust 4n Christ pro* 
duces such shameful and vexatious disappointments, as 
commonly flow from earthly and carnal dependencies ; 
or that Christian sobriety ever leads to disuses, dili- 
gence to poverty, humility to contention, or honesty to 
i^hame. 

It is granted, that repentance of sin, which is an im- 
portant branch of Christian duty, carries with it a de- 
gree of trouble and uneasiness. But this trouble is not 
the native fruit of duty, but of sin ; for had mankind 
continued in the perfect exercise of holiness, there 
would have been no occasion for repentance. Nor is this 
trouble peculiar to evangelical repentance ; for impenitent: 
sinnershave consciences, which frequently give them more 
exquisite anguish, than th^ deepest humiliation can pro- 
duce in a believing penitent. Faithless remorse w^as fer 
more painful to Judas, than godly sorrow to Peter. Be- 
sides, there is a rational, a dignified pleasure in mourning 
for our unworthy treatment of so excellent a character, so 
generous a Friend, so kind a Father, as the blessed God. 
There is so much ingenuity and love, so nauch cheer- 
ing faith and hope in the divine mercy, in the exercises 
of gospel repentance, as render it on the whole equally . 
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pleasant and salutary : and while the humble penitent is 
distressed with a sense of his own baseness, he is pro- 
portionably delighted with a view of the beauty and dig- 
nity of Jehovah, and comforted with an assurance of his 
forgiving love. Let us suppose two sinners on the 
bed of death, or two condemned criminals going to the 
place of execution. The one exercises a filial, evan- 
gelical repentance, a repentance springing from love, 
and enlivened by gospel faith and hope. The other 
feels all the pangs of conscious guilt, and all the terrors 
of his approaching &,te, • without any cordial affec- 
tion to that Being, whom he has offended, to that law, 
which he has violated, and to that Saviour, who oflfers 
him forgiveness ; and without any cheering confidence 
in the divine mercy, or a future happy immortality. I 
ask, which of these two kinds of sorrow is the most 
comfortable and soothing ? Is not the gloomy, despair- 
ing sorrow of the last character a dreadfiil fcxetaste and 
beginning of damnati(Hi ? Wh}le the humble and pious 
repentance of the former is a sweet pledge of future for- 
giveness and blessedness. 

As to the duties of self-denial and mortification, which 
Christianity requires, the pain attending these is always 
the genuine offepring of sin. Nor is this peculiar to the 
religious character. For the wicked man is ofter^ 
obliged to deny, yea, to suppress one corruption in or- 
der to gratify another ; his lusts and passions are so op- 
posite and contradictory, as render his soul a Babel of 
confusion. But Christian mortification strikes at the 
root of this evil, and gradually restores the mind to a 
regular, tranquil, and happy state. 

With respect to suffering for righteousness^ sake^ to 
which religion may sometimes call us; not to urge 
that such sufferings properly . originate, not fix>m the 
Christian spirit, but from an opposite source, and will 
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be overruled for the good of persecuted saints, and the 
advancement of the Christian cause ; I will only ob- 
serve, that the faithful soldier of Christ takes a gene- 
rous delight in suiTering for so glorious a Master ; and 
triumphs in the thought, that every reproach, every 
pang, which he endures for Him here, will be a peari, 
an orient diamond in his everlasting crown ; and, m the 
mean time, that his benevolent Leader will afford him 
succours and consolations, equal and far superior to his 
sufferings ; for these are but human, while the com- 
forts are cKvine ; these, are but temporary, while the joy 
and glory are eternal. Which leads me to add, 

In the fourth placCy While religion brings no trouble, 
at least without an overbalance of delight, it introduces 
a new set of pleasures, peculiar to itself; pleasures fer 
nobler, purer, and sweeter, than can arise fh)m any^ oth- 
er source. As the soul is the proper seat of happiness, 
so the felicity of a rational spirit must be derived from 
spiritual and cKvine objects. Such objects religion j^e- 
sents for our contemplation and enjoyment ; and at the 
same time disposes the mind for a right entertainment 

of them. 

In the first place, it rectifies and harmonizes the sev- 
eral powers of the soul. The intellectual, moral, and 
inferior faculties of wicked men are in a ^tiated, discor- 
dant state, wWch creates a wild uproar in their breasts. 
But, when true piety descends into the soul, it rectifies 
these disorders ; it clarifies and brightens the intellect ; 
reduces and regulates the rebellious will and affections ; 
it serenes, it sweetens all the inward powers, and dif- 
fuses over them the very dawn of heaven. Pure love 
now springs up and reigns in the heart ; divine contem- 
plation takes ample and bright surveys \ gentie meek- 
ness enjoys a humble delight ; faith leans securely upon 
the Rock of Ages, and hope with longing eyes beholds 
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and anticipates the pleasant regions, the full joys of imt. 
mortality. What sources of godlike pleasure are these. 
The soul now feels itself in a right, a healthy, and vigr 
orous state ; it can sensibly perceive the very image 
and life of God, in some measure, transfused through 
its whole constitution. This may seem a strong and 
bold expression j but inspiration fully warrants it, when 
it describes good men as " partakers of the divine na- 
ture," and " filled with all the fuUiess of God." What 
divine pleasure is wrapped up in the idea ! 

And, as the conscious possession of such a divine 
temper nqiust be unspeakably pleasing, so must the ex- 
ercise of it in a series of good actions. It is as much 
the nature of holiness to be active, as of the sun to 
shine, of the flame to ascend, or 9 garden of pleasant 
spices to send forth a grateful perfume. Npw acts of 
goodness must be delightful, so far at least^ as a holy 
prioneiple is the agent; for such actions being exercises} 
of a holy inclination or appetite, this appetite is grati- 
fied, and has a rich entertainment in the performance. 
Thus it is a noble pli^asure to a benevolent heart to do 
good, and make others as happy as itself; k is a pleasure 
to the compassionate soul tp relieve the wretched, and 
supply the children of want ; it is a pleasure to the pi- 
pus and devout soul to do the will, and promote the 
glory of God, and cany pn ^ sacred intercourse with 
Him by meditation, prayer, and praise, and an attend- 
ance on all the institijtions pf his worslup. In short, 
pleasure waits on every step of ,a religious life ; every 
virtue, and every act of each virtue, produces an in^ 
stantaneous satisfection ; nay, the civil and common ac- 
tions of the good man, being influenced and consecrat- 
ed by religious principles, are attended with some holy 
delight. 
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Hiis pleasure of doing well is an angelic sads&c- 
tion. The ministering spirits of God's court above 
fly with rapture to execute his holy and benevolent or- 
ders. It was the meat and drink of our Saviour him- 
self to do his Father's will, and finish his work. "I 
delight to do thy will, O my God," was his language 
at his first undertaking the mediatorial office. It is aa 
infinite delight to the great Jehovah to do good ; that is, 
to act like himself. So good men find a degree of the 
teme delight in the exercises of goodness. Thus wis- 
dom's ** ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her 
paths are peace." 

Farther, to these pleasures of action, religion adds 
those of knowledge and contemplation. Many philo- 
sophic geniuses have delightfully spent years in con- 
te^plating merely natural truths; in diving deep into 
the secrets of nature, in soaring aldt among the stars, 
and ranging the wide field of human science ; and when 
some new discoveries have opened to their minds, they 
seem to have been even ravished and transported. But 
human science is infinitely beneath divine wisdom. The 
Christian in contemplation rises to the Being of beings, 
to the great Original and Sum of truth, and surveys the 
perfections of nature's supreme Author and Director ; 
fjurveys the grandeur, power, holiness, goodness, and 
mercy of the Redeemer, who is the image of the invisi- 
ble God„ and who has, in his person, doctrine, and 
work, as it were, brought down the Deity, and placed 
him before us, in a near, femiliar, and most engaging 
light. How ei^alted the entertainment, which flows 
from the view of such grand, interesting, salutary truths, 
as the Son of God has revealed ; truths, which pro- 
daim *• glory to God in the highest, and peace and good 
will to men ;" which hold up tp the anxious, inquiring 
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mind, both the chief good of man, and the sure way to 
arrive at the enjoyment of it ! 

The true knowledge of these great objects is \i^at 
and life to the soul ; our Saviour himself calls it "life 
eternal." When the soul finds thb, it obtains some- 
thing, in which it can securely and delightfully rest; 
something, which gives peace to the conscience, and 
satisfoction to the heart, and which continued will make 
one happy forever. Oh, what a transporting surprise 
seizes the mind, when.it first savingly beholds the tig^t 
of evangelical truth < It finds itself in a new and beauti- 
ful world ! What other subjects of contem^dation caa 
yield a pleasure tike this ! Here the object known is not 
trivial, uncertain, forei^, or uninteresting to us; but 
dignified, certain, infinitely interesting, and ccnn- 
pletcly satisfying. And, if the knondedge of wisdom 
was sweeter than honey and the honeycomb, under the 
dark dispensation of the Old Testament, how much 
brighter and svreeter must it he to good men under the 
fuU blaze of gospel light. 

And the pleasure of tlus contemplation vrill be hei|^ 
ened in proportion to thier evidence (^ special interest in 
the objects wd blessings ccMitemplated. It must be 
ikeadful to the thinking mind., ^^lile surveying the 
worits and blessiiigs of nature and grace, to reflect, 
'• The great Author of all these is not my God !" But 
what a blessed reflection to the pious soul, to say, with 
comfortable assurance, " The mighty Lord of the 
world, who kindled up the sun and stars, poured forth 
the sea, and balanced die earth, who holds this stupen- 
dous universe in the hollow oS his hand, and who is 
rearing up a new world of grace upon the basis di his 
own Son's death and resurrection ; this mighty and Va- 
rious Lord is my Father, and all the treasures of his 
kingdom, both of nature^grace, and glory are muie." 
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It desen'es a distinct mention, that it is a source of 
great pleasure to the pious Christian to behold tlie beau- 
ty, and enjoy the smiles of Christ, the Mediator. 

Christ Jesus is a most wonderful, unparalleled per- 
son ; possessed at once of all the perfections of Deity, 
and all the engaging virtues of humanity ; infinitely 
more majestic than the angels, and yet the meek- 
est and most humble man, that ever appeared ; he is 
higher than our conceptions can reach, and yet lias 
stooped beneath the grave, has stooped to receive into 
his embraces the meanest and worst of mankind. His 
person and qualities, his instructions and works, are all 
wonders, and an inexhaustible source of admiring, rap- 
turous entertainment to the contemplative Christian. 
This mysterious, glorious person is the believer's 
friend ; and what pleasure must arise from the united 
, discoveries of his glories and his love ! 

To these pleasures of action and contemplation, thd 
godly man can join those of reflection, and hereby en- 
joys the past as well, as the present. Though the time 
past is irrecoverably lost, considered as a part of dura- 
tion ; yet in a moral view it is not lost to the man, who 
has filled it up with oflSices of piety and benevolence. 

The past days and j^ears of the slothful and irrelig- 
ious, as one observes, are worse tlian lost ; for they have 
no fruit from them, and yet must account for them to 
their final Judge. Vice, which allured them with her 
deceitful cliarms, as she approached in a temptation, 
has quite another appearance, when viewed behind, and 
frights them with her ghastly train. The guilty pleas- 
ures, to which they sacrificed their most valuable inter- 
ests and hopes, turn to gall and wormwood in the 
remembrance. 

If there were any such art, as that of forgetfulness, 
the sinner many times would gladly learn it; but be- 
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cause he cannot so easily blot things out of his memory ; 
he therefore endeavours to stifle his conscience, which 
he dreads as a mortal foe to his peace. But the pious 
man has no reason to regard conscience, as his enemy ; 
for it encourages him to continue in well doing,, by giv- 
ing him a heartfelt reward for his past works of feith 
and love. Conscience anticipates the sentence of the 
last day, " Well done, good and faithful servant." In 
short, as reflection is one of the distinguishing Acuities 
of man, so it may be rendered a source both of very 
great profit and pleasure. It is so to the diligent and 
fi-uitful Christian. "His yesterdays look backward 
with a smile." He has a pleasure in reflection, with 
fcWhich none of the pleasures of sin can compare ; a plea- 
sure, which he can repeat, when he will ; and the more 
valuable, in that while it springs fix)m time past, it runs 
on into the future ; for, 

I must add, religion gives its votaries the pleasures of 
^pe ; a hope, whose object and foundation are most ex- 
cellent and stable, for it has for its basis the immutable 
promises of God ; and its object is no less, than eternal 
■ife in the fiill fruition of his infinite beauty and love. 

Hope is the great enlivener of the world ; the grand 
spring both of human activity and felicity. What then 
must be its eflicacy, when it terminates on an infinite, 
everlasting good ; when it prelibates the substantial, 
elevated glories of immortality ! What a tenfold value 
5md sweetness does this hope impart to the Christian's 
present temporal and spiritual enjoyments! What 
'Arigour and fortitude must it inspire imder the prospect 
or pressure of evils ! 

Finally, as religion heightens the pleasures and soothes 

^e distresses of life, so it disarms the terrors, and sof- 

tensr the agonies of death. There is something dread- 

X 
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ful in death, in the view both of nature and of con- 
science. But true religion, founded on Christieui prin- 
ciples, inspires such sentiments and habits, such reflec- 
tions and prospects, as give peace and fortitude to the 
mind in the view and actual encounter of this last enemy. 
It begets such a firm confidence in the mercy of God, 
such a sweet assurance of his love, such a meek submis- 
sion to his will, such a holy contempt of this workl, and 
such a relish and hope of the heavenly felicity, as ena- 
ble good men to meet death with steady composure, 
and sometimes with elevated, triumphant joy. 

IMPROVEMENT. 

How groundless and pernicious is the idea of thoae^ w 
who view religion as an unpleasant, or melanchofy' thing! 
What enemies to mankind as well, as to themselves^ 
are those, who fight against the Christian system ; a sys« 
tqm, which gives to religion its brightest^ purest form, 
wd wl^ich equally befiiends our present and our future 
felicity ! Its very restrictions and duties as weU, as its ea- 
Qpqragements and benefits, are all benevolently adapted 
to our immediate advantage and comfort. Those, there-»> 
fore, who labour to subvert the Christian faith, or to 
weaken its influence, are cruelly endeavouring to rob us 
erf* pur best friend, the only prop and solace of our 
existence ! 

Let us inquire whether we are possessed of religious 
wisdom, whether we have tasted the sweets of this di- 
vine food. If we have, religion is to us a source of real 
pleasure : even now we prize it above all other dainties ; 
we hunger and thirst after more ; we are travelling in 
wisdom's ways with growing activity and delight ; and 
we are using oiir influence in our social spheres to bring 
Others to share wit^i us in the divine entertainment. 

Sinners are left without any reasonable objection 
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against religion. Few, I hope in a land of light, will 
question, whether the state of the godly in a future 
world is better than that of the wicked. Yet many- 
doubtless are prejudiced against it, on account of the 
present difficuhies which attend it. But such prejudiced 
are entirely groundless. For the wise man, and by him 
the all-v^dse God, intimate, that the pleasure of religion, 
even now, is like eating honey and the honeycomb. If 
then you refuse the ways of religion, under the idea of 
their being unpleasant and toilsome, you give infinite 
wisdom and truth the lie. If you say or think, that the 
paths of holiness are full of gloomy melancholy, which 
. will sink and deaden your spirits, you impeach the divine 
w veracity, and you contradftct and offend die generation of 
God's children. Will you object, that religion will be 
attended with shame ? What ! are you ashamed to eat 
the honey and the honeycomb, the repast of angels, the 
bread of heaven, because you may be ridiculed by some 
stupid or distempered creatures, who have no relish for 
such. dainties? Will you despise wisdom, which makes 
.. the fcice to sjiine, merely because fools hate knowledge? 
Or can you object, since wisdom is so excellent, against 
seeking it soon ? 

How very great will be the final reward and happiness 
of the godly ! If the pleasures of religion are so sweet, 
even in this state of imperfection and trial, what will 
they be in the state of perfection and retribution ! In 
heaven the bliss of good men will be infinite, most ex- 
cellent in kind, and boundless in duration. How little 
reason have the righteous, then, to envy the prosperity 
of the wicked ; or to repine under affliction, or to in- 
dulge an uneasy, disconsolate, or unthankful temper ! 

Let me close with an affectionate address. 

Let me recommend this wisdom from above to you, 
my fiithers, who are grey with years, and bending to the 
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tomb. Your relish for the delights of sense, for the ac- 
ti^ scenes and gay amusements of life is greatly im- 
paired and almost at an end. Oh, fly to the nobler plea- 
sures and hopes of religion, as the only substitute for 
these perishing joys. Make a seasonable retreat from the 
cares aild gratifications of the world ; let your last days 
be chiefly devoted to religious improvement, to a grow- 
ing preparation for heaven ; and be careful to leave your 
aged, dying advice to your children and the rising age, 
jn favour of the sweetness and excellence of religion ; 
" My son, eat thou honey, because it is good ; and the 
honeycomb, which is sweet to thy taste ; so shall the 
knowledge of wisdom be to thy soul : When thou hast 
found it, then shall there be a reward, and thy expecta- f 
tion shall not be cut off. ^* 

Let me next remind you, my brethren, who are in the 
xneridian of life, that as yours is the very age of manly 
wisdom, it becomes you to shew your superior judg- 
ment by obeying tlie counsel of Solomon in the text. 
Remember, among all your busy cares and pursuits, 
that " the merchandise of wisdom is better than the 
merchandise of silver, and the gain thereof than fine ' 
gold." If you acquire it, it will draw down the divine 
benediction on your worldly pursuits, and give a tenfold, 
value to your other gains and enjoyments. But if you 
neglect it, your greatest worldly acquisitions will leave 
you destitute of true satisfaction in this life, and give a 
keen edge to your poverty and misery in the next. 

As to you, children and youth, since every pulse, every 
sense calls loud for pleasure, let me entreat you to seek it 
in early religion. Now, my young friends, is the seed 
time of life ; if you now sow to the spirit, you shall reap a 
proportional harvest, either in a life of solid, serene satis- 
faction here, or at least, in rivers of immortal pleasuret^ 
hereafter. Religion, far from diminishing, will improve 
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all the charms and fainocent delights of your sprightly 
age. 

Finally, Let those who are destitute of this wisdom, 
earnestly seek it. " If any man lack wisdom, let him 
ask it of God, that giveth to all men liberally and up- 
braideth not ; and it shall be given him. Yea, if thou 

' criest after knowledge, and liftest up thy voice for under- 
standing ; if thou se^kest her 4s silver, and searchest 
for het as for hidden treasures ; then shalt thou under- 
stand the fear of the Lord, and find the knowledge of 
God." And let those, who have it, feel and exhibit 
the pleasures of it, manifest a noble contempt of sensual 
and vicious delights, a cheerful resignation, when strip- 

^ ped of earthly comforts ; and look, and long, and ripen 
for that world, where their graces and joys shall be mar 
ture and perfect. 
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JBceame they received not tfie leave of the truths that thef 
might be saved i for this cause God shall send them 
strong delusion^ that they should believe a lie ; that they 
all might be damned^ who believed not the truths bu$ 
had pleasure in unrighteousness. 

X HE apostle, in this chapter, predicts a grand aposta- 
sy in the Christian church ; which, from small begin- 
nings, should grow up to a monstrous height, so as to 
form an unparalleled system of religious t}'ranny, fraud, 
and corruption. 

The description given of this apostate antichristian 
power, of its rise, its rule, its subjects, and its fell, so 
exactly and exclusively agree to the papal usurpation 
or the bishop of Rome, that little reasonable doubt can 
remain, thai this power is " the man of sin," tlie " son of 
perdition," whom the spirit of prophesy here character- 
izes and devotes to destruction. The text describes 
the persons, who voluntarily submit to this corrupt pow- 
er, and shall perish with it. They are such, as never 
cordially love the truth, but had pleasure in unrighteous- 
ness; and hence were easily seduced from those sound 
doctrines, which they always secretly disliked, into such 
false principles as suited their depraved inclinations and 
practice. Hence God, by a righteous judipial act, gives 
them up to delusion and wickedness, and thus seals their 
endless destruction. 
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Though the words before us primarily refer to the 
willing subjects of antichrist, they will fairly admit of a 
much larger application, and may be reduced to the fol« 
lowing general proposition ; viz. that the want of a 
sincere practical regard to religious truth has both a nat^^ 
ural and moral tendency to lead men into the most dan- 
gerous speculative errors. 

The great sin, for which the persons in the text are 
so severely condemned, is designated by their not re- 
ceiving the love of the truth. This designation apfdies, 
in a greater or less degree, to all, who profess or enjoy 
the Ctuistian religion, but whose hearts are nctt re- 
conciled to its pure, self denying doctrines and 
laws. Their understandings, perhaps, are constrain- 
ed by evidence to admit these doctrines, as true ; but 
their wills and affections rise up against them, as severe^ 
as inimical to their favourite pursuits and gratifications* 
Their hau^ty and sensual, their sordid or revengeful 
spirits disrelish and spurn a system of reli^n and mor- 
idsy so holy and humble, so generous and forgiving, so 
meek and peaceable, as that of the gospel ; a system, 
which not only forbids and seeks to exterminate their 
dearest lusts, but threatens all the votaries of these idols 
with everlasting punishment. As the thief or midnight 
assassin abhors die light of day, not because light is In 
itself odious to him, but because he views it as menac- 
ing him with public detection and ignominious punish- 
ment ; so the siimer hates the light of gospel truth, 
because it exposes, and affixes disgrace and ruin to per- 
sons of his dark, iniquitous character. His enmity to 
religious truth is therefore rather consequential, than di- 
rect ; that is, he opposes it not as truth, but as a mortal 
foe to his comfort and security in a skinful course. 
There is such a natural correspondence between the 
hmaan understanding and troth, that ifaff mjin4 of man 
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to find the Christian doctrine to be either false or per- 
niciouS) or at best a needless and contemptible system. 
The influence of corrupt prejudice to pervert and dark- 
en the mental eye is beautifully illustrated by our Sa- 
viour, when he says, " If thine eye be single^ thy whole 
body shall be full of light," that is, nothing extraneous 
f must cleave to the eye in the act of seeing ; it must be 
sbgle, that is, pure, simple, unmixed, be left entirely to 
[ itself and its object ; then thy whole body will be full 6f 
|%ht. But if the eye be oostructed either by some cov- 
string, mote, disease, or injurious accident, the light is 
either shut out or obscured, and the object beheld in a 
very partial and erroneous manner. All this is easily 
Implied to intellectual vision. Every act of sin, 'espec- 
ifdly the habitual love and practice of it, is a mote or 
disease in the eye of the mind. For instance, sensual 
afections and indulgences send up, if I may so speak, 
such gross, defiling vapours from the lower regions of 
the soul into the upper, as effectually obstruct a clearj^ 
impartial view of spiritual truth. Agreeably, an inspir- 
ed prophet tells us, that whoredom and wine take away 
the heart ; that is, they weaken and gradually destroy 
the intellectual and moral powers. 

Covetous affections and pursuits have likewise a very 
blinding influence on the understanding; insomuch 
that the most avaricious miser cannot see, cannot admit 
the conviction that he is covetous; the sordid vice, 
which absorbs and devours him, and which strikes eve- 
ry spectator with contempt and abhorrence, appears to 
himself a necessary, useful, and perhaps virtuous habit ; 
and every measure, which coincides with his mercenary 
views, however fraudulent or oppressive, is beheld bjr 
^m in a favourable light. In a wordj. there is perhaps 
no vicious passion, which confounds and infetuates the 
i:ea8oning and judging faculty even of tib^e greater, 

y ■ ' ' ' 
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and in other respects the best minds, so completely as 
this. Accordingly, we read that a gift or a bribe bUnd- 
eth the eyes of the wise, and perverteth the words <rf 
the ri^teous / yea, that a gift destroyeth the heart. 

Pride and ambition have likewise a deceptive influ* 
enee upon the human understanding. ' As covetousndss 
stupifies the mind by sinking it too low, so ambiticm 
dazzles it by reusing it above itself. 

I might enumerate many pther corrupt aflfections and 
habits ; but the three just nientioned seem to be the 
most comp»*ehensive and powerful, as corresponding to 
those three grand objects of the depraved heartj plea- 
sure, profit, and honour, which form a mighty threefold 
cord, by which the tempter draws the world along after 
him ; draws it in a manner so rapid and &scinating, ais 
in some degree subverts the very understandings of his 
. votaries ; so as to make them believe a lie, believe that 
they may, yea, ought to worship these idols as their 
gods, embrace and pursue them as their chief gpod, 
and sacrifice every thing to the enjoynient of them. No 
wonder then that the devotees of these idols disrelish, 
and gradually bring themselves to reject the pure, self, 
denying, and humbling truths of the gospel, which for- 
bid and condemn their favourite pursuits and enjoy- 
ments, and substitute some flattering scheme of false- 
hood in their place. 

As a vicious heart and life are thus a natural and 
fruitful source of speculative error ; so they have a mor- 
al tendency to the same pernicious efiect ; in other 
words, they often provoke God to give men up to fatal 
delusions. This is expressly asserted in the text, re- 
speqtmg a particular description of sinners. But here 
a formidable objection lies in our way. It is asked, 
how God, who is light and truth in the abstract, can 
send d^kness or delusion into the minds of his crea- 
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tares ; how an effect, so impure and malignant, can pro* 
ceed fix)m a cause, whic^ is perfectly holy and good ? 
For the solution of this difficulty, 1 might introduce the 
general opinion of metaphysical writers respecting the 
nature of moral evil, as radically consisting in the priva^ 
tion of good* On this principle we may eagjily explain 
in what sense God may be said to send delusion into the 
minds of men, consistently with his moral perfections. 

He may do it, in the first place, by withdrawing from 
dieir understandings and hearts his enlightening and 
regulating influence. Both Scripture and reason prove, 
that die human soul, especially in its present weak and 
corrupted state, is constantly dependent on the concur- 
ring assistance of the first cause for the due exercise, 
and even the continued existence of its various powers. 
This being granted, how natural, how congruous to 
reason is it to suppose, that God, as a just punishment 
of the sinner^s criminal neglect or perversion of his own 
intellectual and moral powers, withdraws from these 
Acuities his gr4cious assistance ; withholds that light 
from his understanding, and those restniints from his 
passions and will, which he has ungratefully resisted 
and forfeited, but without which he will immediately 
plunge still deeper into the darkness of error and guilt. 
It is easy to see that such a divine withdrawihent is per- 
fecdy righteous and holy on God's part ; for it is only 
living the sinner to his ovm chosen blindness and foU 
jy. It is equally easy to see that the departure of God 
from this offending creature will be certainly followed 
with increasing delusion as well, as wickedness on the part 
of the sinner ! for his understanding is hereby left open and 
prepared for the greatest errors ; while the evil affections 
and prejudices of his heart are left to operate upon his 
perception and judgment with united, unrestrained force. 

Further, Gop may be said to send men delusions, 
when he providentially orders out to them such circum- 
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stances, or presents to them such objects, as he knows 
will eventually, though not cfficienfly or necessarily, 
lead them, into dangerous error. The Bible is remark- 
able for directly ascribing to God every thing, which 
takes place in the course of his providence, even such 
dirents as imj)iy or result fh)m the greatest freedom and 
wickedness on the part of the immediate actors or sub- 
jects. Accordingly, when men, who have long practi* 
cally opposed the truth, are providentially cast among 
such books, companions, or teachers, as are exactly 
fitted to seduce persons of their loose inclinations and 
morals from strict religious principles into flattering and 
destructive errors, and when their seduction is in feet 
the consequence of such a combination of circuxnstan- 
ces ; both scripture and true philosophy authorise us to 
say, that God has sent strong delusion, arid that herein 
he has acted with untainted purity and ex^empkoy jus- 
tice, subjecting offenders to a punishment suited totfieir 
previous character, without violating their liberty or 
participating in their criminality. In a manner similar 
to this, are we to understand the account given in Scrip- 
ture, of God's putting a lying spirit in the mouth of 
Ahab's prophets. The meaning of that figurative repre- 
sentation is, that when Ahab, by his idolatry and wick- 
edness, had made himself fully ripe for destruction, God 
permitted, and in this way employed the lying spirit, 
which actuated the prophets of Baal to deceive him to 
his ruin. In like manner when Pharaoh had resolutely 
hardened his own heart, against the express, repeated 
command of Jehovah, enforced by evident miracles; 
God righteously permitted him to be confirmed in his 
delusion by the lying wonders of the magician as well, 
as left him to grow more obstinate in sin by means of 
those very dispensations, which ought to have been im- 
proved to an opposite purpose. Agreeably^ one method 
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in which God has sent delusion upon the subjects of 
antichrist, has been by permitting that apostate power to 
deceive its votaries by a false pretence and a specious im- 
itation of miracles ; which have been no better than the 
impudent boast and juggling tricks of impostors, or at 
most the operations of Satan, judicially permitted by 
Heaven, to strengthen the delusion of those, who had 
previously and wickedly subjected their understandings 
and conduct to that system of falsehood and abomina- 
tion, * Accordingly, in the verse preceding the text, the 
man of sin is described as appearing with all power y and 
sigfiSj and lying wonders^ and with all deceiveableness of 
unrighteousness. By providentially ordering, or permit- 
ting these wicked artifices to be successfully practised 
upon those, who were predisposed to yield tb their influ- 
ence, God righteously gave tihem up to fatal delusion. 

This judicial procedure of divine providence is here 
mentioned as a very dreadful dispensation. It will ap- 
pear to be so, if we consider that it not only immediately 
affects the souly the vital part of man, the centre of his 
happiness or misery, but it strikes at tWs nobler part in 
its most distinguishing perfection, by subjecting its 
guiding faculty to delusion and blindness. Hereby the 
main office of the understanding and conscience is de^ 
stroyed. The intellectual and judging faculty becomes 
a blind leader of the blind. The very light that is in us 
becomes darkness ! How great then must that darkness 
be ! A person in this situation is constantly exposed to 
stumble, yea, to fall into the foulest ditch, into the most 
defiling and destmctive enormities, and in the end, to fall 
into the pit of endless perdition. This is the final issue 
of error, sinfully cherished and retained. God shall 
send them delusion, that they all might be damned, who 
bdieved not the truth. The native and ultimate tenden- 
cy of every religious error is dangerous to the health 
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and life of the soul, and will actually produce fatal effects, 
if suffered to exert and difiuse itself unchecked. Some 
errors are immediately destructive. Great mistakes in 
speculation, indeed, may be so counteracted in their in- 
fcience by strong habits and dispositions of goodness, as 
not to destroy the virtue and final happiness of their sub- 
jects ; while smaller errors, embraced by light or vicious 
minds, are in many instances eventually fatal, as they 
insensibly lead on to greater, and thus betray their soul 
into an inextricable labyrinth of 'delusion, irregularity 
and mischief; the natural termination of ^\'hich is irre- 
trievable, everlasting ruin. In reviewing our subject, 
we are led to this important inference, that the only sure 
method to establish our faith in the truths of reU^on, 
is to cherish a cordial love and obedience to them. We 
have seen that the want of this practical regard to the 
truth is the main source of speculative unbelief and de- 
lusion. Would we then continue stedfast in the infinite* 
ly momentous truths of Christianity, in this ^ddy, scep- 
tical, and licentious age ? Let our affections and practice 
embrace and steadily adhere to these divine principles : 
let us si\premely love and delight in them on altcount of 
their transcendent purity, let us cheerfully and steadily 
regulate our conduct by them. Let us rejoice with our 
whole hearts, that there is such a salvation, and such 
terms prescribed for the enjoyment of it, as the Bible 
reveals. If our affections and practice thus cleave to 
the truth, our understanding and moral sense will natur* 
ally see more and more of its beauty, will be more can- 
did, diligent, and successful in their inquiries after it, and 
thus be led into more comprehensive views, and a more 
full, stedfast, and impressive belief of it. God has like- 
wise promised and actually aflbrds peculiar light and di- 
rection to such as sincerely love and practise religious 
tnith. In a word, the specious arguments of subtle ob* 
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jectors against natural or revealed religion derive their 
greatest charm and seductive influence upon mankind, 
from their own corruptions, from their secret willing- 
ness to be deceived. A heart and life, therefore, truly 
pious and good, would be the shortest and most satisfac- 
tory method of answering all these objections; this 
would give us an experimental, and delightful, and im- 
moveable assurance of the truth and excellence of relig- 
ion. Further, our subject enables us to account, in an 
easy and satisfying manner, for the principal errors, both 
in opinion and practice, which have prevailed in the 
world. For example, we plainly perceive the main 
root of modern infidelity and atheism. The leading 
doctrines of natural and revealed religion are so necessa- 
ry and suitable, so beneficial and comforting to a crea- 
ture, so framed, circumstanced, and related as man, 
that every good and considerate mind must at least wish 
to find them true, and accordingly must carefully attend 
and readily yield to the abundant evidence by which 
they are confirmed. The disbelief of these principles, 
therefore, especially in enlightened protestant countries, 
must in general be traced to a depraved heart or profli- 
gate life, which leads them first to dread and hate, and 
at length to renounce those ti'uths, which stand in the 
way of their favourite propensities. The same account 
may be ^ven of the errors of Popery, which have so 
long and so extiensively prevailed in tlie world, and to 
which our text immediately refers. It seems very 
strange at first view, that creatures, enlightened at once 
by reason and revelation, should be capable of believing 
such an assemblage of absurdities and lies, as the Rom- 
ish religion contains. But when we consider how ex- 
actly that system falls in with the corrupt inclinations of 
the human heart ; how admirably it gratifies the avarice 
and ambition of their priests, especially in higher orders, 
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by ^ving them the command both of the pm^s and con* 
-sciences of the people ; and how entirely it suits and flat- 
ters the licentious appetites and passions of mankind at 
large, by allowing them every vicious indulgence here, 
and yet assuring them, on very easy conditions, of final 
absolution and blessedness, we may readily see the rea- 
son why so great a part of the world, especially iii tb& 
dark ages, were mduced to believe and hold fast so 
pleasing a delusion. At the same time we doubt not 
that many individuals in popish countries, of the beat 
hearts and morals, have by the force of educaticMi and 
example, and the want of better mesms of informatioii, 
been led to believe and to sacredly observe the peculiar^ 
ities of that apostate church. We might easily account^ 
in a similar manner, ' for the prevalence of certain dan- 
gerous errors in the Protestant world. For instance^ 
how gratifying must^it be to those, who are devoted to 
vicious pleasures and pursuits, and who have long prac- 
tically defied the threatenings of future punishment, how 
gratifying to such persons to hear that diese direatenings 
will never be executed, that they have already spent 
their force upon Jesus Christ, as the head and surety 
of mankind ; inconsequence of which the most aban- 
doned sinners are placed on as fair ground, and have the 
same unconditional promise of everlasting life, with the 
most exemplary saints. How pleasing to proud and 
cai'nal hypocrites is the doctrine, which teaches them to 
regard certain transient internal feelings, joined with aa 
orthodox belief, as a sure evidence of saving fsdth, con- 
version, and fellowship with God ; while they are led to 
view a life of strict virtue and holiness as a comparative- 
ly low and needless attainment ? How pleasing also to 
the depraved heart is the opposite idea, that exterior ci- 
vilit)^ morality, or devotion, without a corresponding 
sanctified temper of mind, will recommend us to the 
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final acceptance of Heaven ! These and similar schemes 
of religious felsehood naturally engage the approbation 
and warm attachment of those, who hate strict practical 
godliness, because tl^y lend effectual aid to that great 
efibrt of our degenerate nature, which aims to reconcile 
conscience and lust, or the hope of future happiness 
with the present indulgence of sin. On the whole, it 
would be easy to show, if time permitted, that all the 
feshionaHe errors of the present day are the naturtd 
growth as well, as just punishment of its licentious taste 
and manners. Let us then be humble under a sense of 
those sottish and dreadful delusions, at which human na- 
ture is capable of arriving ; let us bless diat divine good- 
ness, which has preserved us so &r from these evils; 
let us constantly watch and pray against them, let us 
beware of that giddy spirit, those itching ears, that ex- 
treme liberality and freedom of inquiry, which have 
ensnared so many ; let us prize and search the Scrip- 
ture, receive its trutla into an honest, unbiassed heart, 
and practise them in a holy, obedient life : this only will 
keep us stedfest to the end. 






Sermon xif. 
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Nadman the Lepei; . 

Vvji*. . 

aKiNcs^v. 10— *14' ^ 

iwAfl sent a tnessengi^ unurhiniy sayingy Go ^ 
wash in Jordan seven'timeSf gnd thy flesh shall ctM^^ 
ogaiH to thecf and thcu ^hak^e clean. But Naanum ■'■ 
vtas v>roth^ and v^ent dwa^f and said^ Behold^ I 
thought f he ivill surely come out to me^ and standi and 
call on the name of the Lord his Godf and strike lus 
hmdof)er theplace^ and recover the leper, 4^ nist 
Abana and Pharpar^ riwrs of Damascus^ betur than 
all the waters of Israel? May I not wash in them and 
be clean? Sohetumedandwentawqyinq rage., ^ndl^ 
his servant ^ came near j and spake unto him^ andscdSl^' 
My father^ if the prophet hadli^ihff do some great 
things wouldest thou not have done it ? How much rather 
then J when he saith unto thee^ wash and be clean.f Them-^ 
went he down and dipped himself seven times in Jmr- 
dany according to the saying of the man of God; am^ 
his flesh came again like the flesh of a little childymm 
and he was clean. 



T 



HIS ehapter^ with a beautiful simplicity peculiar t 
the sacred writings, relates the story of Naaman the leper. 

As this m^n was a favourite of die king of Syria> and 

possessed high rank and authority under lum ; his master^ 
hearing that there was a prophet in the land of larael,.^.^ 
by whom leprosies were cured, sent Naaman thither t 
be healed. Accordingly ttus great General having pre- 
sented himself in his chariot at the door of Elishli's 
hous6, the prophet sent out a messenger to him, (Ur^ot* 
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ing him to wash seven times inJOTdan, and assuring him 
in diis way of immediate recovery ! ' But this mode of 
proteeding .Hot suiting the pride and preconceived no- 
tions of Naaman, he spume d the mess^e, and rode 
away frora-llie house in great indignation. But the ser- 
vants, w^ attended him, more wise in this instance Aan 
iheir master, respectfully €xpostukted with him on the 
inpK^riety of rejecting so simple and easy a prescript 
tion. Naaman, not posses^gdiat foolish haughtiness, 
' which disdains the wholesome advice of an inferior, was 
■persuaded to follow the propheCs directions. The con,- 
■sequence wap lus perfect recovery. 

The proud spirit and reasonings, which at first led 
this man to reject ihe mess^ of Elisha, influence ma- 
ny at this day to oppose religion, especially the doctrines 
md prescriptions of the gospel 4 while his ultimate obe- 
idience to the prophet and its salutary eftect fitiy repre- 
sent the wisdom and happiness of those, who, in spite of 
Aeir conceited, but perverted reason, and preconceived 
jwejudices, submit to the merciful directions of Chris- 
-tianity. 

- If we trace die spirit and reasonings of modem athe- 
ists and inBdels, we find them strikingly correspondent 
with those of Naaman in the text. What leads many 
proud philosophlsts to reject the common belief of a 
fiod, or of a great fir^ cause, possessing infinite wis- 
dom and goodness ? It is this ; they first determine in 
Jheir owtt minds what plan of conduct ought to be pursu- 
ed by a Being perfectly wise, just, and benevolent. By 
this standard of ideal perfection they try the works of na- 
ture and providence ; ^nd finding many appearances in 
both lalling short of this standard, and directly condemn- 
ed by it, they conclude that perfect intelligence anii 
goodness have either no existence, or no concern in the 
psmation ai^d goverDnj.ent qf the worid, cm- that their in. 
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fluence is defeated by some malignant principle of equal 
or superior force. Thus all religion is laid prostrate by 
human vanity, assuming the right of dictating to infinite 
wisdom. But how preposterous is this ! We all con- 
demn the proud folly of the Syrian Captain in determin- 
ing beforehand the manner, which the prophet of 
JjSHovAH ought to observe in curing his leprosy, and 
in refusing the important blessing offered him, be'cauae 
the mode of conveying it did not answer to his* previous 
expectations. And is not that pride still more foolish 
and presumptuous, which setdes beforehand a system of 
operation for the Deity ; which decides by abstract hu- 
man reasoning how he ought to have made and to govern 
the imiverse ; and which concludes that there is no God, 
or no perfect moral governor, and so no sure foundation 
for piety and virtue, merely because a few detached ap- 
pearances do not accord with its oviii blind but boasted 
theory ? Shall the insect, whose sphere of vision is bound- 
ed by a circumference of one or two inches, lay out the 
plan of a magnificent ])alace, or censure the skill of the 
ai'chitect on account of some apparent speck or rough- 
ness in that part of the building, which he is able to sur- 
vey ? Yet the greatest human or even created mind is 
far less than such an insect, when compared with the 
infinite Being, or with the immensity of his works and 
designs. In short, we are wholly incompetent to de- 
cide, by mere speculation, what kind of a world, or 
what scheme of administration was most worthy of 
boundless intelligence and goodness. 

We may indeed reasonably conclude, that the pro- 
duction of tlie greatest sum of virtue and happiness 
must have been intended by an all perfect Creator ; but 
what means would be necessaiy and best fitted to this* 
C3id, can be known to us only by fact and experience. 
Now experience and analogy teach us that many things, 
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which at first view seem most repugnant to tfic order, 
beauty, and happiness of the system, are on the whole 
conducive to each ; that the most disagreeable things in- 
nature and providence are the result of good general 
laws, and in many instances produce the n;iost salutary 
e&cts ; that so ^ as our observation reaches, the con- 
stitution of the world afibrds numberless proofs of wise 
and benevolent design, of a holy and righteous admii^ 
istration, of a prevailing tendency to happiness; ani 
finally that the great mixture of evil in this part of the 
creation contributes in^various respects to the increase 
of virtue and felicity, and is probably a branch of one 
comprehensive scheme, which embraces the universe, 
and eternity, and which will eventually produce the 
greatest quantity of good. Influenced by these sohet 
sentiments, let us submit our v^n ima^ations to the 
test of experience. Like the Syrian leper, let us be per- 
suaded honesdy to try whether the waters of Jordan be' 
not better than the fencied streams of Abana and Phar- 
par; Let us jaithfuUy use the means of safety and happi- 
ness, which are actually afforded, before we venture to 
despise them, or to imagine that other and better re- 
sources ought to have been [ffovided. 

But this brings us to the main object of this discourse, 
viz. to apply the text to the subject of revealed religion. 
Many persons profess themselves friends to the relipon 
of nature, while they spurn the gospel of Christ ; 
they erect the former on the ruins of the latter, just as 
Naaman magnified the rivers of his own country at the 
expense oi those in the land of Israel. But their rea- 
«Hungs ^pinst revelation are at best uncertain, abstract 
speculations, which will not stand the trial of iact and 
experience. Whral these objectors extol the sufficien- 
cy of natural light, we can appeal to the actual state of 
the n'hole heathen worlds- botli ancient and modem, fora 
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confutation of their pretence. Besides, if the law of na- 
ture were ever so plain and perfect, what would th^s avail 
to imperfect, depraved, and obnoxious ofienders ? Can 
a perfect law pardon and justify its guiltjr violators ? 
Can it cure the moral leprosy they have contracted ? 
Can it ease their wounded consciences, and restore them 
to the assured favour of their offended Creator ? Does it 
become persons in this situation to despise that divine ^ 
JProphet, who offers to heal them ? Does it become them to 
reject that heavenly instruction and assistance, forgivenete 
and consolation, which he only can bestow ? Will sudi 
objectors say that they are not satisfied with die eredentiak 
of this divine Messenger ? That the miracles alleged 
in proof of his mission are romantic and incredible tales ? 
But if sinful men needed an extraordinar}" instructor, it 
was equally necessary that the mission and doctrine of 
such a teacher sl^ould be confirmed by extraordinary or 
miraculous proof. His miracles therefore were equally 
important and credible with his merciful instructions. 

'Will they say that some of his doctrines are absurd, 
unintelligible, or useless ? But perhaps the doctrines in 
cjuestion appear absurd merely because they contradict 
and condemn the pride, the prejudices, or the corrupt 
dispositions of the objectors. Those, who love darknes!^ 
rather than light, who set up their own wisdom or lust^ 
as their supreme rule, will naturally dislike those truths,, 
which cross and mortify themselves. What is there re-- 
ally absiu-d in the gospel doctrine of redemption ? Wasr^ 
it unworthy of infinite benevolence to send a person o^ 
superior, of divine dignity, to enlighten an ignorant, to 
atone for ^ guilty, to sanctify and console a depravecL 
and miserable world ; especially when all other expedir 
ents for its recovery had been long tried in vain ? Does 
it become sinners, redeemed at such a price, to find feult: 
with that mystprious love, to \\rhich they are so much 
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iodebted, or to refuse its offered blessings, merely bfr- 
cause they cannot comprehend all the reasons on which 
it proceeds, or the precise manner, in which its infinite 
benefits are conveyed ? Are not the reasons and the 
mode of divine operation in the works of nature and 
providence equally unsearchable ? Do not many of the 
common proceedings of the Most High equally trans- 
cend our conceptions, and confound all our previous cal- 
.culations ? Does not analogy therefore lead us to expect 
Mmilar and even greater wonders in the extraordinary 
cUspensations of his grace ? Besides, though we catmot 
fully comprehend the divine conduct, or those doctrines, 
which relate to it ; yet we may know enough of these 
truths to regulate our own practice. By diligent and 
prayerful contemplation we may obtain that knowledge 
of God and the Mediator, and of the revealed method 
of salvation, which may effectually guide and animate 
us to the correspondent duties of pious gratitude and 
reverence, feith and confidence, imitauon and obedience. 
If we cannot understand all the reasons of God's ap- 
pointments, yet the appointments themselves are suffi- 
oently obvious, and are recommended "to our observ- 
ance by tlie strongest motives. The prescriptions of 
tiie gospel are very plain and decided ; " wash and be 
clean;" " believe and be saved;" " repent and be fbr- 
^ven ;" " ask and receive." Was it foolish and base 
in Has Syrian leper to spurn the plain direction of Elisha, 
because he could not see why or how the waters of Jor- 
dan could be more medicinal than any other ? And is it 
not far more absurd and criminal for sinners, on a like 
pretence, to reject the equally evident precepts of Chris- 
tianity ? Suppose we could see no fitness in the estab- 
lished connexion between repentance and foi^veness, 
between Mth and salvation ; yet to argue merely from 
•ur ignorance that this establishment is at^itrary, absurd. 
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or incredible, would be infinite folly and presumption. 
For though it is very fit and pious to inquire with mod- 
est reverence into the ends and reasons of God's dis- 
pensations and requirements ; yet to set up our igno- 
rance against his manifest authorit}'^ and wisdom, is the 
extreme of madness and impict}-. Besides, we cSn see 
an evident fitness in the very nature of the gospel pre- 
scriptions. What can be more reasonable than that a J 
rebel should repent^ that is, cease to be a rebel, before \ 
he is jpardoned ? And since the repentance of the indi- 
xidual, however sincere, cannot repair the public injury 
and dishonour occasioned by disobedience ; how suita* 
ble is it that the humble penitent should believe, that is, 
heartily acquiesce and confide in that Mediator and 
atonement, which his offended but merciful Sovereign 
has appointed ? How suitable, how necessary is that vi- 
tal gospel faith, which opens tlie heart to the influence 
of those truths, which alone can enlighten and comfort^ 
purify and exalt it ? How reasonable is it that the repent- 
ing and pardoned believer should henceforth live, not to 
himself, but to the honour of his for^ving God and^ 
compassionate Redeemer ! It appears then that the pe- 
culiar precepts of our religion are in their own nature:^ 
morally fit and binding, as well, as enjoined by infinit^^ 
authority. They are not only plainly prescribed by 
God, but directly and essentially conducive to tliemorat^ 
recovery and happiness of man. 

The same observations will in a great measure apply^ 
to tlie positive institiitiojis of Christianity. These arc= 
manifestly necessary both to express and promote those 
internal and moral exercises, which we Imvc just recom- 
mended. They ai'e necessary to keep alive in our*' 
memories and hearts the great facts and doctrines of our' 
religion, and thus to preserve their genuine practical: 
influence on our temper and conduct. In this view the 
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ai^intment of a Christian Sabbath and priesthood, of a 
visible «hurch and public woi^ip, of gospel baptism and 
the Lord's supper, is evidenliy founded in wisdom and 
goodness. £ach of these ordinances is admirably fitted 
to secure and advance the great interests of pie^ and vir- 
tue. If the observance of outward ceremonies, as 
memorials or seals of great transacdons and events, ' be 
t>- recommended by the wisdom and experience of all na- 
tions and ages ; if it be proper and beneficial to our own 
country to celebrate the anniversary of her independ- 
ence ; it must surely be more wise uid useful for Chris- 
tians to commemorate their dying and risen Redeemer 
by observing that day and those ordinances, which are 
sacred to his memory, and which remind them of their 
great duties to him and one another. Those persons 
therefcffe discover, not a truly philosophic and enlai^d, 
but a vain and ignorant mind, who despise these Chris- 
tian institutions ; who proudly demand, what sense or 
advantage is there in separating a seventh portion of our 
time &om woridly to sacred uses ; in employing so ma- 
ny hours in attending public worship and instruction ; 
in eating bread and drinking wine at the sacramental ta- 
ble ; or in pouring water on the &ce of an unconsdous 
infimt ? It would be a sufficient answer to these questions 
to say, that the divine Founder of our religion has seen 
fit to establish these ceremonies, as tokens of our faith 
and obedience, and the ordinary diannels and seals of 
hb spiritual blessing. And shall we refuse such easy 
methods of expressing our regard to him, and pf draw- 
ing down bis saving benediction on us ? If, as the ser- 
Taots of Naaman reason with their master, if our divine 
Lord had bidden us do some great thing, ought we not 
gladly to have done it? If he had enjoined upon us 
s as burdensome and costly asthosepf ibs aooiont 
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Jews ; ought we not cheerfully to perform them, as a 
grateful return for his costly love, and as the mean of 
enjoying his infinite benefits ? How much more then, 
when he only bids us observe a few simple and expres- 
sive rites, which directly tend to our edification and com- 
foit^as well as to his honour ? 

This train of thought may be equally applied to all the . 
means of religio^i. In the case before us as well, as ia^ 
other particulars, there is a beautiful analogy between the * 
world of nature and that of grace. In both God accom- 
plishes his ends by the instrumentality of means. In 
both his blessing is connected with our prudent and 
dutiful exertions. As his providence supports our nat- 
ural lives only in the use of our own activity ; so his 
grace ordinarily quickens and saves our souls only in 
the way of our serious and prayerful diligence. Though 
God could have cured the Syrian leper without his 
washing in Jordan, and though he could, if he saw fit, 
purify us from sin without the application of means, 
yet the cure of the former was wisely connected with 
his obedience to a certain prescription ; and our spir^ 
itual renovation and final salvation are with equal wis- 
dom connected with an earnest attendance on the means 
of grace. By this process God proclaims his sove- 
reignty and our duty. Wliile he teaches us to depend- 
on him for all spiritual blessings, he obliges us to seek::- 
them in his own way, and in the best use of those fac- 
ulties and privileges, which he has given us. We grant:: 
that the prayers and endeavours of unrenewed sinners^ 
however solemn and zealous, are not truly holy ; norr* 
can they of themselves produce a sanctified heart, oc 
justly claim this blessing from God,. Yet that mercifiit 
Being, who hears the cry of the ravens, and who honour- 
•cd his own appointment in the case of this leper, by roak^ 
ing it effectual to his recovery, may equally bless his 
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o\vn means to the saving good of those, who seriously 
attend them. Let none then be induced to neglect or 
despise these means under a false idea of exalting or 
trusting in mere sovereign grace. We do not really 
honour, but tempt and insult the Almighty, when we ex- 
pect his blessing in any other way, than he himself has 
^M'arranted. If the diseased Syrian acted wisely in try- 
ing the method of cure proposed by a prophet of Isra- 
el, with whom he had no previous acquaintance ; how 
muph greater encouragement have we to try the pre- 
scriptions of the gospel ; we, who know that these direc- 
tions come from God, that they have proved effectual 
to all who have sincerely followed them, that the ob* 
servance of them will afford present as weUj as endless 
felicity, ;and that inattention or disobedience to them 
will render oqr disease incurable, and consign us to ev- 
.erlasting perdition ! What words or imagin;ation can dcr 
scribe the wisdom of embracing, and the madness of re- 
jecting -these merciful proposals I May Almighty grace 
deeply impress these ideas on our hearts ! 

I cannot willingly close witliout distinctly remark- 
ing the happy and glorious effects, which in the instance 
before us grew out of a few small and unproiliising cir- 
cumstances. A litde Hebrew maid in Naaman's fami- 
ly informs him of a prophet in the hostile land of Israel, 
who could cure his inveterate disease. • He travels into 
this country with a retinue of servants. These servants, 
by interppsin^ at a critical moment as humble counsel- 
lors, were the occasion of his cure. This miraculous 
K cure of his body reclaimed his mind fi'om its former 
idolatry to the belief and worship of Jehovah, the God 
6t Israel. This 'conversion of a high officer in Syria, 
and its visible fruits had probably some happy influence 
OQtbis idolatrous cotititrymen, particularly on his own 
fan^y, especially on those faithful attendants, to whom 
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he had be^n so highly indebted. Thus a number of 
Htde incidents, like a few -scattered seeds, may sprin|; 
up into a copious harvest, and the Conversion of one 
sinner may spread out into the reformation of a multL 
tude. Thus too the disease of the body, or some out. 
ward calamity, may and often does, like Naaman's lep^ 
rosy, prove the first step to the salvation of the soul. 

In tl)ese and many other particulars, how wonderfU^ 
how glorious are the* ways of Providence ! What iihl 
portant lessons do they teach us ! They instruct us not 
to despise, but to regard with a degree of reverence thfc 
meanest persons and the slightest events ; since tbes^ 
may be the destined instruments of the gi^atest, yea tf 
infinite good. They teach us to support with resignation^ 
fortitude, and even thankfulness the most perplexing 
tod afflictive circumstances ; since these may eventuiifc 
ly prove or occasion the most valuable and permanott 
benefits* 

They instruct persons of superior station or talehte tb ^ 

receive with calmness, condescension, and gratitude 
good counsel or information, even when offered by ser- 
vants or inferiors ; since they may, at least iii some in^ 
stances, possess more reason and virtue than therhselves. 
Finally, when we behold the Supreme Ruler accom- 
pjishing the most important ends by means apparently the 
most trivial and inadequate, yea, educing future and eter- 
nal good from present evil ; how fervently should we 
echo, the pious exclamation of the apostle — "O the 
depths of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge 
of God ! How unsearchable are his judgments, arid hii || 
ways past finding out ! For who hath known the mind^fvf 
j6ie Lord, or who hath been his counsellor ? For of himi 
and through him, and to him are all things ; to hitn be 
glory forever* Amen." ^ ^^ 
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On the Love of the World. 






l-JoHN ii. 15. 

iJne not the njoorldy neither the things that are m thi 
' 'v)orld. If any man love the worlds the love of the Fa^ 
iher is not in him. 
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HAT a dreadful sound do these words conrey to 

the ears of those, whose aiFections and pursuits are 

wrapped up in sensible objects ! By the world and tl» 

diii^ of it we are to understand this earth, or the pres^ 

art scene of human existence, with the various materiali 

ht activity and enjoyment, which are furnished hy it« 

4ttid terminate in it. By loving the world and its ^mi**. 

Ittts cannot be meant every l^nd and degree of Earthly 

illiphment : for the Author of nature has planted in the 

Iteman constitution such a variety of affections and 

Appetites, and surrounded us with so maa^ objects^ 

harmoniously adapted to these affections; that some 

degree of love to these objects is at once natural and 

unavoidable, becoming and beautiful : without it, we 

oould neither discharge the essential duties^ nor enjoy 

die valuable comforts of the present state. Besides, the 

world) 'W)nsidered as the production of Deity, and as 

destined by Him for the accommodation and entertain* 

iOMt of man, justly claims our grateful and admiring 

dfeotion; which afifection, far ^om excluding or abatil^ 

directly Cl^rishes and improves our piouft sentimenta 

and^f aeknowledgments to die glorious and beneficent 

<!!!reat6r. 
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When therefore Chnstianity requires us to renounce 
the world, the idea is, that the world, considered as 
perverted by human apostasy, as nourishing and inflam- 
ing our corrupt affoptions^ or, in other words, an^arthly 
and sensual life, conducted upon the maxims of world* 
ly and depraved men, is forbidden, .as incompatible i 
with that spiritual and heavenly life, to whdch we are J 
called by the gospel. Agreeably, the verse following* 
the text explains the prohibited objects of attachment by 1 
voluptuousness, avarice, and worldly ambition. In i 
short, our love to any earthly good falls within the 
description of the apostle, when it habitually exceeds ifg 
proper limits, or usurps the empire of our hearts. : ^ 

It therefore becomes a very interesting inquiry, Wlien 
our love to the world may be styled inordinate, or be 
said to form our ruling affection. After we have sads-' 
fied this inquiry, w« will endeavour to show, that suck « 
iitoiidly temper is- incompatible with the character, and 
htqpss of a real Christian. 

I. When may our earthly affections be called im- 
moderate, so as to reach the sense of the text? ^J^ 
answer, 

First. When the world, or any object in it engrosses 
oxa tiwughts m a degree, which excludes serious re- 
flection or pious meditation; our love to it becomes un- 
^itable and idolatrous. Certainly the infinite God, who 
gave us the facult}^ of thought, is the most worthy ob- 
ject of its exercises. The contemplation of his perfec- 
tions, works, and revealed will, is the most noble, mo- 
mentous, and perfective employment of our rational na- -^ 
tures. Serious and.'earnest consideratiqn of spiritual 
and divine subjects is likewise the first step to true. 
conversion from sin to holiness as well, as a principal 
mean and evidence of continued, progressive piet55;;in 
the human heart. When a person therefore has his" 
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( thoughts so immersed in worldly business or pleasures, 
1 that religious ideas find a very rare and unwelcome ad- 
! mittance ; when he industriously shifts off these ideas to 
\ some more convenient season ; when he contents him- 
i self with giving a few spiritless and broken thoughts to 
God and religion upon one day in seven, or at the 
seasons of his morning and evening devotion, as a kind 
of compensation for sacrificing all the rest of his time to 
some earthly idol ; in short, when the world is his con- 
stant associate, the last companion of his thoughts, when 
he begins to sleep, and the first, when he awakes ; these 
are sure symptoms of predominant worldly affections': 
for as a man thinketh in his heart, so is he. If a man 
then thinks of the world with the greatest frequency, 
fireedom, and delight, he is certainly a worldly chai-acter. 
Secondly. When the things of the world engross our 
whole conversation, it is an evidence of the same truth. 
Man' is so formed, that the ruling dispositions of his 
heart will give their own complexion to his social inter- 
course. IF then we have no taste for any society or 
conversation, but that which savours of the world ; if we 
scarce ever mention the name of God or the Redeemer, 
or introduce any religious subject in our daily converse, 
except it be in a light, or cavilling, in a profane, or at 
best disputatious manner ; we give, at least, probable 
evidence, that we love the world more than God. 

Thirdly. Our attachment to the world is immoderate, 
if we are unwilling to part with it upon proper occasions, 
or to give it up to the divine disposal. If we are back- 
ward to improve that portion of it with which God en- 
trusts us, in a manner agreeabk||.to his pleasure and 
honour ; if we take more delight in hoarding large and 
useless treasures, or in sacrificing them to unbounded 
vanity and luxury, than in supplying and comforting the 
cluldren of want and distress, or in serving God, the 
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dmrch, ^d eommonwealth, by acts of generous and 
^ous munificence ; if it is a burden to us to support 
tbtt gospel, and ministers of Christ, or the necessary civ- 
il government of our country ; in short, if we do not 
readily seifle, ^nd evei) rejoice in every opportunity of 
doing good with our substance ; we make it manifest 
diat we love a Utde worldly interest above God, Christ, . 
our neighbour, our country, yea our own everlastiiy il 
happiness* Thq same observation will apply to those, % 
who cannot \iallingly resign their estates, their honours, ^ 
their friends, their earthly all, when divine Providence 
calls for suqh a sacrifice; who cannot comparatively 
hate and demise even the most excellent and beloved 
creatui'es, when set in competition with the will and the 
friendship of the Creator ; but whose murmuring or de- 
qxxiding sentiments, when stripped of their earthly treas- 
ures or comforts, evidently speak this language ; " Yo 
have taken away my gods, and what have I more V^ 

Fourthly. Discontentment with our pordon of the 
worid proclaims a criminal love to it. If we secretly repine, 
because we are not blessed with every earthly conveni- 
ence, elegance, and delight, which some others possess ; 
if we are not entirely willing, that God should govern his 
own world, and distribute his o\\ti favours, as he pleas- 
es ; if proves that we pay that homage to the world, 
which belongs only to its infinite Maker and Sovereign. 
If we loved God above all, we should be content and 
satisfied with Him, with his will, his fulness, and his 
love. We should feel rich and happy in such a Friend 
and Portion, however poor and low in worldly respects. 
If then the mere wan^jpf worldly affluence throws us into 
an undutiful or^eevish frame towards the Most High, or 
produces envious feelings towards our more prosperous 
neighbour ; we certainly set the w^orld in God's j^ce. 
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'The same remark may be made upon those, who al- 
low themselves in a distrustful anxiety respecting their 
temporal concerns; whose imagination is continually 
foreboding some distressing or fatal accident to their 
possessions and enjoyments, to their children, or other 
agreeable connexions. Such anxiety about any world* 
; ly interest or comfort, as unfits us for duty, for society, 
1^ for a thankful and cheerful use of the blessings of Prov^ 
^ idence, betrajrs an unwarrantable affection to the world; 
for, if we loybcl it within proper limits, we should resign 
the comforts of it to the disposal of our heavenly Father. 
While we exercised a provident and industrious care re- 
specting our tempcx^ conceois, this prudent attention 
would be qualified by a filial acquiescence and confi- 
dence in the gpveming wisdom and good pleasure of 
God. We discover a criminal attachment to worldly 
good, when we pursue it with greater zeal, and enjoy it 
unth lugher relish and transport, than we do the service 
and &vour of God, or the sublime pleasures and hopes 
of religion. We always manifest the greatest eagerness 
for, and delight in those objects, which stand highest in 
Qur affection. The zeal and pleasure, with which we 
xr\€ our friends, or seek and enjoy their society, wr 
proportioned to the place, which they hold in our hearts. 
If then we feel greater ardour and delight in religious 
services and entertainments, than in any other, it is a 
proof that tfie objects of religion are supreme in our af- 
fections. But if we have little or no relish for devotion- 
al exercises ; if the private and public worship of God 
be to us a barren, insipid, and buniensome ceremony ; if, 
wUle our bodies are engaged in it, our thoughts and de- 
«ire» are roving to the ends of the earth ; we prove our- 
adves utter strangers to the love of God. . If we can 
I'ewfily, and excessively mourn any temporal loss or 
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calamity, but feel no emotions of grief under the cin- 
sciousness of spiritual evils, under the privation of the 
Sensible presence and fellowship of our Maker ; v/t 
Exhibit clear proof, that we value the world fiu- more than 
the favour of God. 

Sixthly. If we pride ourselves in earthly distinctions, 
we manifest the supremacy of worldly afl^tion. If wc 
expect great deference, and resent the least contradiction 
frbm others, merely because we are raised above them 
in earthly riches and honour ; it is plain we overrate 
these trifling, adventitious things, in a very puerile and 
^mful manner. Our fondness for these splendid bau- 
Sl^s clothes them, in our esteem, with a tliousand ixosig' 
inary excellencies. It gives them a kind of magical charm, 
by which their possessor, though destitute, it may be, <rf 
cytry recommending accomplishment both <rf head and 
heart, is at once transformed into a sensible, noble, mer- 
SEbrious character, and on this ground challenges impli- 
cit submission, arid admiration front diose, to whom 
fortune has been less propitious, though possessing pfer- 
haps a thousand times more personal dignity. 

Seventhly. Our love to the world is inordinate, when 
We seek to acquire or retain it in a wrong manner j or by 
unwarrantable means. For example, if we leap over 
tne bound of strict truth or justice in our woridly deal- 
mgs ; if we artfully evade, or openly violate the impar- 
tial rule of equit}% prescribed by our Saviour ; if we 
take advantage of the ignorance, the credulity, tlie confi- 
dence, or necessity of odiers; if we go into schemes of 
speculation or enterprise, which have for their motive 
ah unbounded desire of wealth, or whose manifest ob- 
ject . or tendency is to procure a sudden accession of 
wealth to ourselves, to the immediate or ultimate injury- 
cither of the public at large, or of many worthy f^ipili^: 
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and individuals ; if we engage either in some unlawful 
occupation, or io such a multiplicity of worldly busi> 
ness, as shuts out the duties of pie^ and charity ; if 
we deliberately plunge ourselves into debts, which i^c 
have no reOFinable prospect of discharging, or enter into 
engagements, the fulfilment of which exceeds our abili- 
ty ;. if we refiise compliance with the demands of equity, 
till we are forced to fulfil them ; or designedly put it 
V out of our power to satisfy such cl^ms ; or continue to ■ 
improve what is due to another, without his knowledge 
or consent ; if we are determined to pursue and enjoy 
the world to the utmost limits of what is lawful, or to 
venture in this road as far, as we possibly can without 
exposingourselves to certain.' damnation; in short, if 
it be our rule of conduct to employ every measure short 
of actual thefl and robbery, to obtain and keep worldly 
property ; in all or either of these cases we manifest 
that excessive love to present good, which is condemned 
in the text . 

II. The way is now prepared to show that such a love 
to the world is inconastent with the love of God, or with 
ithe Christian character and hope. What I now mean 
to prove is, that, wheji .such inordinate worldly affection 
habitually possesses and rules the heart, the love of God 
is certainly ■wanting. 

For, First, tiie nature of things and the constitution of 
the human soul forbid the supposition of its loving two 
4iifferent, much more two contrary objects, supremely, 
9t the same time. As man has but erne heart, one sel^ 
-so he can give this but to one master, or chief goo4 
iat once ; for it is a plain contradiction to say, that on^ 
heart can have two chief goods at the same time ; for, 
^ one be chief, the otlier must be subordinate. If the 
Jieart lays itself out supremely, or fully, upon pn^ , it 
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ture? And iK^uU; hitler acts of hoiiQW can we reoi^ 
^e Deity, than supreme love.^and confidence ? These 
every covetous, and, I may. add, every sensual and am- 
||b|&ous man paysjf^ the world. What though be does 
not formally bow^down hb body* before it ? He does un- 
speakably more ; he makes aU the ^ulties and aflec 
tions of his soul bow down to this idol., What thoi2g| v 
be does not literally odBb- sacrifice or bum incen^.^J 
mammon ? What though he does not present to it jf ^^ 
much as one bleeding lamb? He oflfers that, which:! 
fxc more valuable : he sacrifices the poor, by sufiering 
ihcm to perish with want ; he oflfers his own body, by 
expo^ng it to every hardship and peril for the sake of 
gain ; yea he ofiers his soul to this his deity, as a whde 
burnt oflfering, by devoting it to everlasting flaoies for 
fikt sake of the world. Who, my brethreij, are the 
/^ tpyost stupid and detestable idolaters ? Those who offei; 
tjiain be^ts.to the sun and to fire ? Or those who sacri- 
fice their own bodies and souls to dir^and day ? , ^ 

& would be endless to enumerate the black cataljOgue 
pf crimes, which issue from this love of the world ; the 
extortion and oppression, the hatried and strife, the fidse- 
hood and unrighteousness, the perjury and pro&nation 
of public justice, the robberies and murders, the wars 
and bloodshed* There is no evil, whether private, do- 
mestic, or public ; no impiety against God, nor injury 
against men, which is not wrapped up in this prolific 
passion, and which has not been actually generated by 
it. The heart, therefore, which is the subject of a 
i^igning principle so extensively evil, cannot be the. true 
^rvant of a Being infinitely good. Which leads U9 
to add, 

Thirdly, Since God, on account pf his transcendent 
excellence and worth, is entitled t6 our supreme afiecr 
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tion ; it follows that no regard to him can be proper and 
acceptable, which does notfer exceed our love to any 
other object. If therefore a person possessed some de- 
gree of respect to God, but at the same time regarded 
the world with still higher esteem and affection ; the 
former would be justly accounted, as nothing, as vanity, 
and a lie. For nothing merits the name of love and 
homage to the Supreme, but that which treats him a» 
■ supremely glorious, and accordingly gives him the 
supremacy, yea, the entire possessicai of the heart. 
Since therefore the reigning love of the world deiues 
him this supreme affection ; it is justly stigmatized as 
inconsistent with proper and genuine love to him- This 
reasoning will acquire additional strength, if «^ observe. 
Fourthly, That the same realizing and efficacious views 
of the glory of God, which attract the least degree of 
true love to him, will certainly produce a supreme af.' 
fcction. All unrenewed or impenitent sinners are 
inimical to the great Jehovah, from a conviction of his 
holiness, justice, and truth, and of their own contrariety 
to this holiness, and consequent exposedness to the con- 
demning sentence of this justice and truth. This enmity 
can be removed only by the removal of its cause ; which 
is accomplished ivhen we become radically changed and 
renewed from sinful idolatry, by the Spirit of the divine 
RtdeemH". Wlien this is effected, we are reconciled to 
God ; being now conformed in disposition to his moral 
character. Of course those awful attributes of Deity, 
which before we viewed with dislike and terror, are nov/ 
amiable and consoling to our minds. His holiness, 
whifUi is the sum and cnnvn of his perfections, is now 
congenial and delightful - to our sanctified taste, and 
raises our highest esteem and complacency, I say our 
highest esteem ; , f9i; the same objf^ctiye grounds, which 
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engage us to Idve him at alU wiU cqp9lraan our supttlM^ 
afl^tion : for we love every object ftcconiiiig to ita ap» 
jparent loveliness and value. Now, since Grod neceaaaiflf 
.i{§)earsto theenlkjMenedandiie^ mkid, the best ai|l 
most excellent B»g; since he is an object p^fsctlysidt* 
ed to its rectified diiq^Msidons, and fitted to sati^ ita 
bi^t desires and expectations; it will of course give hiiia 
its highest love. It will seek and find its proper hapjMiMii 
in him alone. It will des{Hae and renounce all, 
sources of enjo)rment, when brought into compariaQii Qt 
competition with him. Where there is not this tiaiw 
•cendent love to the chief good taking jdaceof inomSiT 
nate wojidly Attachments ; there is not diat apkilttidi 
renovation in the views and afl^dons of the mind, 
which is essential to the Christiaii character. 

Our subject may be applied for the conviedkm and 
ferror of those, whose character answers to thedescrip- 
tion oi the text. It is to be feared there aremtajf^ 
Acmiinal Christians, who really belong to dus olas8» wlu^^ 
yet esteem themselves true disciples of Christ, ISfid 
heirs of his heavenly kingdom. They cloak their cov- 
etous desires and pursuits under the soft and innocent 
names of prudence and economy, of commendable dUi- 
gence, or necessary attention to the support of their 
lamilies. Similar arts of self deception are used bjr 
those, who are supremely devoted to the honours or 
pleasures of the world* But let me beseedi aDl such 
characters critically to examine their own habitual feel- 
ings and conduct, by those marks of a worldly temper, 
which have been specified ; and if ''on such inquiry, dmt 
science shall pronounce thetn guilty, let them solemn^ 
consider, that the word of God excludes them from the 
catalogue of Christians, and expressly shuts them out of 
the kingdom of heaven. • Let them rvmdttiber too^ ttittt 
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the nature of things as well^ as the revealed constitution 
of God, debars those, whose hearts, whose chosen trea- 
sures have been wholly earthly and sensual from the 
spiritual and refined felicity of the celestial world. It i^ 
congruous, it is necessary, that our fete should coiresl' 
pond to our prevailing choice and character during tliis 
preparatory state. If then the world be the main ob- 
ject of our affection and delight, our happiness, such as 
it is, must necessarily expire, and a state of consequent 
misery ensue from the instant, in which death shall sep- 
iarate us from this idol of our hearts^ Then, if not be- 
fore, we shall fully realize the truth and emphasis of the 
poet^s monitory representation ; 

<' Lean not on e^rth ; 'twill pierce thee- to the heart ; 

A broken reed at best ; but oft a spear ; 

On its sharp point peace bleeds, and hope expires." 

Let us all remember, that the world in its best state 
cannot suit and fill an immortal spirit ; that its purest 
enjoyments are at once mixed and unsatisfying, preca- 
rious and transitory. Reason, experience, and revela- 
tion unitedly proclaim that all below is vanity. Thus 
saith the Lord, Favour is deceitful, and beauty is vain. 
"Riches take to themselves wings, and fly away* Worlcjr 
ly honour and sensual gratification afford but a short- 
lived gleam of pleasure. Earthly friendships are im- 
perfect and itiortal. > The world itself is passing away. 
From henceforth then let us seek a better country, that 
is, an heavenly.. Ye that seek it, seek it early. Set 
your affections on things above, not on things of the. 
earth. For, by your Christian baptism and profession, 
ye are dead to the worlds and alive to God and heaven. 
Act agreeably to this profession. Let your life be hid 
with Christ in God. Then, when Christ, who is our 
Hfe, shall appear, ye also shall appear with him in glory. 

c c 
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engage us to Idve him at alU wiU cQMbain our supeil^^ 
aflfection: for we tove eveiy object ftcconiiiig to ita ap» 
jmrent lovdineas and value. Now, since Grod neceaaaiflf 
i|§)ears to the enlkjNtened 

most excellent Bdbg ; since he is an object p^fsctljranit* 
ed to its rectified diqxisitiona, and fitted to satikQr ili 
bi^t desires and expectations; it will of course g^veUia^ 
its highest love* ItwiKseekandfinditspnqperha] 
in him alone. It will des{Hae and renounce all. 
sources of enjoymenty whro broi^t into comparisQii ot' 
competition widi lum. Where there is not this liaiw 
•cendent love to the chief good taking jdace of inocdi* 
nate wojidly Attachments ; there is not duit apkifeuii 
renovation in the views and a&cdons of thie mindi 
which is essential to the Chrntiaa character. 

Our subject may be applied for the conviedon and 
Isrror of those, whose character wiswers to the descrip- 
tion oi the text. It is to be feared there njt.mlmfi 
nommal Christians, who really bebng to diis dasa, vi^ 
yet esteem themselves true disciples of Christ, mA 
heirs of his heavenly kingdom. They cloak their cov- 
etous desires and pursuits under the soft and innocent 
names of prudence and economy, of commendable dili- 
gence, or necessary attention to the support of their 
iamilies. Similar arts of self deception are used bjr 
those, who are supremely devoted to the honours or 
pleasures of the worid* But let me beseedi 9SL such 
characters critically to examine their own habitual feel- 
ings and conduct, by those marks of a worldly tem|)er, 
which have been specified ; and if^on such inquiry, dmn 
science shall pronounce them guilty, let them solemn^ 
consider, that the word of God excludes them from dK 
catalogue of Christians, and expressly shuts them out of 
the kingdom of heaven. - Let them remettiber too^ that 
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the nature of things as well, as the revealed constitution 
of God, debars those, whose hearts, whose chosen trea- 
sures have been wholly earthly and sensual from the 
^iritual and refined felicity of the celestial world. It ia 
congruous, it is necessary, that our fete should coh^s^" 
pond to our prevuling choice and character during this 
preparatory state. If then the world be the main ob- 
ject of our affection and delight, our happiness, such as 
it is, must necessarily expire, and a state of consequent 
misery ensue from the instant, in which death shall sep- 
arate us from this idol of our hearts*. Then, if not be- 
fore, we shall fiilly realize the truth and emphasis of the 
poet's mpnitoiy representation ; 

" Le«i not on earth ; 'twill pierce thee-to the heart [ 

A broken reed at best ; but oft a spear ; 

On its sharp point peace bleeds, and hope expires." 
Let us all remember, that the world in its best state 
cannot suit and fill an immortal spirit ; that its purest 
enjoyments are at once mixed and unsatisfying, preca- 
rious and transtbjry. Reason, experience, and revela- 
tion unitedly proclaim that all below is vanitj'. Thus 
s^th the Lord, Favour is deceitful, and beauty is vaui. 
"Riches take to themselves wings, and fly away. World- 
ly honour and sensual gratification afford but a short- 
Mved gleam of pleasure. Earthly friendships are im- 
perfect and rtiortal. The world itself is passing away. 
From henceforth then let us seek a better country, that 
is, an heavenly. Ye that seek it, seek it early. Set 
your affections on things above, not on things of the 
earth. For, by your Christian baptism and profesaon, 
ye are dead to the world, and alive to God and heaven. 
Act agreeably to this profession. Let your life be hid 
with Christ in God. Then, when Christ, who is our 
life, shall appear, ye also shall appear with him in glory. 
c c 
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engi^ us to knftt him at dU wiU coMtndn our ^^ 
ft&cticHi: forwe love evciy ofajeotftcooititng to its a^ 
jorent lovd&ness and value. Now, since God neceaaaril^ 
Ifyiears to the eiiU|jN^ 

most exofllent BdBg ; siiioe he is an object perfectly mat 
ed to its rectified diqMi8itions» and ^ted to satisQr < JO 
Iai^;est desires and expectations; it wiU of course givjeUpi 
its highest love. It wiU seek and find its proper hapj 
in him alone. It will despise and renounce all 
sources of enjo3mient, when broi^ht into compariaoaar' 
competition widi him. Where there is not Uiis tarn* 
acendent love to the chief good taking jdace of inocdi* 
nato worldly Attachments ; Ifaere is not that i^iribul 
renovation in the views and a&ctions of the mindi 
which is essential to the ChxistiaB character. 

Our subject may be applied fi^r the conviodcm and 
terror of those, whose chamcter fmswers to the^descrip* ^ 
lion of the text. It is to be feared there ta^mtiafi- 
ncHnmal Christians, who really bebng to this dasst vir|ui(^ 
yet esteem themselves true disciples of Christy tiiA 
heirs of his heavenly kingdom. They cloak, their cov- 
etous desires and pursuits under the soft and innocent 
names of prudence and economy, of commendaUe dili- 
gence, or necessary attention to the support of their 
&milies. Similar arts of self deception are used l^ 
those, who are supremely devoted to the honours or 
pleasures of the world* But let me beseech idl such 
characters critically to examine their own habitual feel- 
ings and conduct, by those marks of a worldly temper*, 
which have been specified ; and ifon such inquiry, c<Mh 
science shall pronounce thetn guilty, let them solemnljr 
consider, that the word of God excludes them from the 
catalogue of Christians, and escpressljr shuts them out of 
the kbgdonii of heaven. • Let them rvm^xtiber too^ tbtf 
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the nature of things as well^ as the revealed constitution 
of God, debars those, whose hearts j whose chosen trea- 
sures have been wholly earthly and sensual from the 
spiritual and refined felicity of the celestial world, it i^ 
congruous, it is necessary, that our 'fete should colres- 
pond to our prevailing choice and character during this 
preparatory state. If then the world be the main ob- 
ject of our affection and delight, our happiness, such as 
it is, must necessarily expire, and a state of consequent 
misery ensue from the instant, in which death shall sep- 
iarate us from this idol of our hearts^. Then, if not be- 
fore, we shall fiiUy realize the truth and emphasis of the 
poet's monitory representation ; 

'* Lean not on earth ; 'twill pierce thee- to the heart ; 

A broken reed at best ; but oft a spear ; 

On its sharp point peace bleeds, and hope expires." 

Let us all remember, that the world in its best ^tate 
cannot suit and fill an immortal spirit ; that its purest 
enjoyments are at once mixed and unsatisfying, preca- 
rious and transitory. Reason, experience, and revela- 
tion unitedly proclaim that all below is vanity. Thus 
saith the Lord, Favour is deceitful, and beauty is vain. 
TRiches take to themselves wings, and fly away. Worlcjr 
ly honour and sensual gratification afford but a shorfc* 
lived gleam of pleasure. Eaithly friendships are im- 
perfect and mortal. The world itself is passing away. 
From henceforth then let us seek a better country, that 
is, an heavenly. Ye that seek it, seek it early. Set 
your affections on things above, not on things of the. 
earth. For, by your Christian baptism and profession, 
ye are dead to the worlds and alive to God and heaven. 
Act agreeably to this profession. Let your life be hid 
with Christ in God. Then, when Christ, who is our 
Ufe, shall appear, ye also shall appear with him in glbr)\ 

c c 
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engi^ us to knftt him at dU wiU coMtndn ow 
ft&ction: for we love every object-ftccoitling to its a^ 
^.parent lovdiness and value. Now, since God neoeaaaril^ 
jljppeara to the enlkd^ 

most exoeilent Bdh^ ; siiioe he is an object perfectly nit* 
ed to its rectified diq^Qsitions^ and ^ted to sati^ io 
Iai^;est desires and expectations; itwiUofcourscgiv^UiaJ 
ks highest love. It wiU seek and find its proper .hapi»ott|l 
in him alone. It will despise and renounce all creaMlll 
sources of enjo3mient, when brought into compariaon ^' 
competitbn with him. Where there is not Uiis tian* 
acendent love to the chief good taking jdace of inocdi* 
nate worldly %ttachments ; there is not that q^iribul 
renovation in the views and a&ctions of the mindi 
which is essential to the Chmtaan character. 

Our subject may be applied for the convkidon and 
terror of those, whose chamcter fmswers to the^tscrip* ^ 
lion of the text. It is to be feared there are.maafif 
mHumal Christians, who really bebng to this daiStiN^ 1 
yet esteem themselves true disciples of Christ, ttd 
heirs of his heavenly kingdom. They cloak their cov* 
etous desires and pursuits under the soft and innocent 
names of prudence and economy, of commendaUe dili- 
gence, or necessary attention to the support of their 
fiunilies. Similar arts of self deception are used by 
those, who are supremely devoted to the honours or 
pleasures of the world* But let me beseech idl such 
characters critically to examine their own habitual feel- 
ings and conduct, by thc^e marks of a worldly tempett 
which have been specified ; and ifon such inquiry, c<Mh 
science shall pronounce them guilty, let them solemn^ 
consider, that the word of God excludes them from-tfae 
catalogue of Christians, and escpressljr shuts them out of 
the kbgdom of heaven. - Let them rvm^xtiber too^ tbtf 
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the nature of things as well^ as the revealed constitution 
of God, debars those, whose hearts^ whose chosen trea- 
sures have been wholly earthly and sensual from the 
spiritual and refined felicity of the celestial world, it i^ 
congruous, it is necessary, that our 'fete should colres- 
pond to our prevailing choice and character during this 
preparatory state. If then the world be the main ob- 
ject of our affection and delight, our happiness, such as 
it is, must necessarily expire, and a state of consequent 
misery ensue from the instant, in which death shall sep- 
iarate us from tlus idol of our hearts<k. Then, if not be- 
fore, we shall fully realize the truth and emphasis of the 
poet's monitory representation ; 

'* Lean not on earth ; 'twill pierce thee- to the heart ; 

A broken reed at best ; but oft a spear ; 

On its sharp point peace bleeds, and hope expires." 

Let us all remember, that the world in its best state 
cannot suit and fill an immortal spirit ; that its purest 
enjoyments are at once mixed and unsatisfying, preca- 
rious and transitory. Reason, experience, and revela- 
tion unitedly proclaim that all below is vanity. Thus 
saith the Lord, Favour is deceitful, and beauty is vain. 
TRiches take to themselves wings, and fly away. Worlcjr 
ly honour and sensual gratification afford but a shorfc* 
lived gleam of pleasur^. Earthly friendships are im- 
perfect and mortal. The world itself is passing away. 
From henceforth then let us seek a better country, that 
is, an heavenly. Ye that seek it, seek it early. Set 
your affections on things above, not on things of the. 
earth. For, by your Christian baptism and profession, 
ye are dead to the worlds and alive to God and heaven. 
Act i^reeably to this profession. Let your life be hid 
with Christ in God. Then, when Christ, who is our 
Ufe, shall appear, ye also shall appear with him in glory. 

c c 
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On the Dm^ Preference of MeTc/ to 

Sacrifice* 
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Matthew xu. 7. 
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/ tuiiZ hme mrcy^ and not. sacrifice. 




HIS passiE^ Is quoted by our Savour firom tlie 
Old Testament, to justify his disciples in gallieriiig and 
rubbing out a fe^ mindfUls oi com, Ei^ t!^^ n^Sessaiy 
sefreshment on the Sabbath day. When tbe wpmti- 
tifNis Pharisees condemned this acdiMiy ais a grQ%ia- 
tic^ of the Sabbath^ Jesup repels the accusAtionJ^ show* 
ing, from thw own scriptures, that God requires actsv 
of charity befl&e positive or ceremonial otnervances. . 

When God declares by Ws prophet, " I desired mer* 
cy, and not sacrifice,'' the genius of the Hebrew Ian- 
^age, and the general tenor of Scripture, oblige us to 
understand it in a comparative sense ; as importiftg that 
die Deity values sacrifice y^r kss than mercy, and when 
they interfere with each other, he requires us to omit 
the former, and attend to the latter* Ma^y important 
texts, both in the old and new Testament, must be evi- 
dently expounded in this comparative sense. 

The words, thus explained, suggc;st the following 
proposition ; That mcH^ duties towards men are a more 
valuable and essential branch of religion, than external 
qcts of worship towards God, 

To set the proposition before us in a correct and just 
light, I must observe that religion essentially ccxidtsts 
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in the respect of dependent creatures to their Creator ; 
which respect, expressed in every suitable way, com- 
prises the whole o£ religious duty. Hence acts of jus- 
tice and charity towards men may and do form a part 
of religion, because a true regard to God will prompt 
sincere love and beneficence to his creatures ; and when 
these social aflfections and offices flow from a pious re* 
sptot to God ; when only a cup of cold water is giv^n to 
one of Christ's disciples, as a testimony of love and obe- 
dience to him ; it is as properly an exercise of true re- 
ligion, as those duties, which immediately refer to our 
Maker. 

Accordingly, the duties of religion are justly divided 
into two great classes; one of which refers imme- 
diately to God, the other to man. It must be further 
obseo^ed, that the worship of God consists of two parts, 
external and internal : the former is made up of bodily 
and visible action ; the latter of die secret dispositioi£& 
and exercises of the heart. The one is an outward sign 
or manifestation of the other, and is also an essential in- 
gredient in social or public worship ; as without it our 
common sentiments and feelings coutid not be expressed. 
But internal homage, consisting in hearty love, rever* 
ence, gratitude, penitence, and desire, constitutes the 
main part, yea the soul of true religion and of acceptable 
worship. To illustrate still further this important dis* 
tinction, let us attend to the ancient Jewish sacrifice^, 
to which our text alludes, and which formed a lai^e part 
of God's ancient instituted worship. 

The killing and offering of beasts upon the altar was 
the external part, or the body of that worship ; while love 
to God, repentance of sin, and faith in the future sacrifice 
of Christ, were the inward and vital spirit of it. The 
latter was an indbpensable du^ at aU seasons and in all 
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tntuktioirtt, b^^seit'was of martl9|p nhmiitable tkH^^i 
gfldon. But di6 Conner Vgi^ acdardinrg to the' d^ 
cuinstances, tsppoftunhiyritad al^iti^ of the subject 
iKjgreta^ t}iat, Where there hi 

ilrilHngn&id; a ifii^ Is Accepted apccx^^ ta thaft Whk^ 
he hs^, and lAbt ieccc^ing to that whitib hp hath ML 
VVhile.theiTfoA^'Oi^d a^ requires diehploage otdajt.^l 
hGifbf he may dtbr, and even somctinies dispisise' ^riK^ 
visible fivms of ckvotioti, ^here circu^taiicc9 of aonS&^i'^ 
^;reater duties fbj^bid their ob3ervance, . ''' 

Sccdtdin^yi vit ate now prepared to prove, thiit';^i((s 
of justice, mercy, and usefuhies$ to our fellow men ^ 
duties, th^'extenial religious WQ^ tfiOillgb 
CCMife^edUy inferi6r to that inward devotion 1& 
^i^ia^ which is the first and parttit duty; 

^^nbSa superikxrit^ bf moral duties is confirmed, ptil only 
1^ ttit 'express dtelaratioh of our text, but bjrlbuffie^ -:m 
<l>i4J9 aii^ bodi from Scripture aqd reasoru ' 1 

* ' JH the JiiW placif^ ' Ae Bible insist on these inodil 
virtues much more, than it does on extemd worship. 
Even the law of Moses, though very strict and copious 
in its ritual prescriptions, yet dwells with peculiar firer 
quency and emphasis upon social duties. 

In the twenty -third chapter of Exodus, that Bispired 
lawgiver enumerates a long catalogue of moral virtues, 
and denounces a dreadful sentence upon those, who n^» 
lected them. " Thou shalt not wrest the judgement 
of the poor. Thou shalt not fakely accuse lior slay 
the innocent. Thou shalt take no gift in judgment 
Thou shalt not oppress the stranger. Six years shdt 
thou sow thy land, but the seventh thou shalt let it rest, 
dkt the ppOT c^ thy people may eat.*' In Deuterooo- 
, my, he dwells istill more largely and earnestly on flje 
$ame topics^ '^Thou shalt not harden thy hearty ikx' 
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shut thy hand Irbm thy poor brother, but thou shalt 
open thy hand wide unto hhn. That which is altogeth- 
er just shah thou follow, that thou mayest live.''' In 
the twenty-seventh chapter of that book, he directs the 
Levites to stgnd on Mount Ebal, and solemnly declare 
the curse of God upon transgressors; and it is re- 
markable th^t of eleven different sorts of offenders ^us 
denounced^ ten are doomed for violating moitd and 
relative duties, and one only for neglecting or 
corrupting the ceremonies of religion. It is also re- 
markable, that six of those ten commands, which form 
the basis, and exhibit the leading spirit of the Jewish 
system, and indeed of all true religion, are devoted to 
the sev«^ branches of social virtue. Agreeably, the 
great body of the Old Testament prophets insist fre- 
quently and principally upon justice, mercy, and truths 
Bnd they promise the favour and best blessings of God 
on those, who steadily practise them. The Jewish 
Scriptures very crflen characterize the godly .man, by 
the epithets yW, merciful^ uprtghu 

The same features are conspicuous in the New Tes- 
tament writings. When various descriptimis of men 
resorted to John, to receive his instruction and baptism, 
he chiefly inculcated moral reformation and social du- 
ty. Our Saviour top, in his sermon on the mount, 
jdwells principally on a right tempeir and conduct to- 
wards our fellow men, and pronounces blessings oja 
persons of this character. The wTitings of the apostles 
are likewise full of moral precepts. Even those epis- 
tles, whose prime object is the illustration, proof, or de- 
fence of evangelical doctrines, yet hold up Christian mo- 
rality as the great end and fruit of these doctrinesj and 
by diese they pathetically urge believers to mutual love 
add kindness, justice and truth, forgiveness an^ long- 



jpdEbriDg^ aMJ^ie .wboletnip d^M||i^ vuliies. Since 
'j0at the 3ibterthan I Mi iM wp^J^. ^^ stcwgly is^ 

Seroodjljf^ ^^'^'pP ^j*^)^^ ^^ branches of 4^;^ 
mstt^^ QQini^dt^g^thfix ij^fyma 

. k erkteoljly po^erred to t^ v 

Thus^whe^ laai^h chs^rges the Jci 

.jgeople with 99iul degeoeiiacy . afid wickednesSi, he 
ioates thb charge, not' upon, their neglect of ext^foid 
rwot^tap. (for they ((^[XKin^ed in sp^nfices yid^qfc)»tiflii» 
io solemn m^^ting^andfi^v^ biit upon their Tigjiitidti 
of justice, and mercy, without which h^ asaitf^.-thiBPl 
j^Mit their multiplied reUgipus ob^ervano^ WCnH: ipiqMlif , 
.and abomination^ ^ He thereforq, calls upon them t^jl^ 
fopm-from tl^ unnghteou^ness s^ crue]^, to seflfc 
JB^gment andjcdk ppprewedi tojuc^ge the &thc» 

|(»s and> plead for , the widow ; ^jsin^ o« itfeiis 
promises thgiKv the divine acceptance ^d hlQasing. 4^ 
another part o^ lus prophecy^ after describing the peofAe 
of Israelas. taking delight in approaching to God>. in &st. 
hagy praying, and attending ordinances, and as complaio^ 
ing that their zealous services were not accepted, he pro^ 
eeeds to inform them, that the more a<?ceptablej|^ iato 
" break every yoke of oppression, to deal their bread to 
the hungry, and to cover the naked. '^ In thb way )te 
issure^ them of the divine benedictiom 'The pn^dbet 
Micah also, after speaking with comparative con-* 
.tempt of burnt offerings, or of pMFeseaM:inig to God t)Kni« 
9ands of rams, or ten thoiSisands of rivers of oil, adds; 
** He hath showed thee, O man, what is good ; and whlit 
doth Ae Lord thy God require of Aee, but to do jn^y, 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with tfay Grod?*' 
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The same decided preference of morality to external 
devotion marks many other passages of the CMd Testa- 
ment. Our Saviour frequently pronounces the same 
decision ; and, in express terms, styles judgment, mer- 
cy, and fitdelity the weightier matters of the law. 

Thirdly. The history of the Bible shows, that veiy 
degenerate and hypocritical professors of religion more 
commonly abound in acts of worship, than in mond du- 
ties. This, we hiave just seen, was remarkably true of 
ancient Israel. It was equally true of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, those worst of hypocrites, in the time of our 
Saviour. They were very precise in performing their 
religious ceremonies, while diey covetously and cruelly 
devoured widows' houses. These facts prove, that a, 
zealous and persevering attachment to devout forms is 
fer more consistent with a false and degenerate hearty 
than the steady practice of social virtue ; and consequent- 
ly that the latter is more excellent, and a more de- 
cisive symptom of a good character, than the former. 

Fourthly. When the gosperdirects us to show our faith 
by our works, it principally intends works of justice and 
charity. Thus the apostie James, when pointing out 
the bestiruits and evidences of saving faith, says ; " If 
ye fulfil the royal law, thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself, ye do well." He goes on ; ** What doth it 
profit, my brethren, if a man say he hath faith, and hath 
not works ; can faith save him ? If a brother or sister 
be naked and destitute of daily food ; and one of you 
fiay to them, go your way, be ye warmed and filled ; 
notwithstanding ye give them not the things which arc 
needful for the body; what doth it profit?" This im- 
plies that such profession of faith is as unprofitable and 
as hollow, as good words to the naked and hungry with- 
out giving them any assistance. He accordingly adds^ 
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|K enjoined in the royal towJUstg<BPfiogicd| ** is dead ;i\ 
ibstt'isy kb wfaoUy lifidbsHp uiq;»t)^ ^^ 

s^pMtle proceeds te a£rm^ it is no better, fhan the fiwi 
ofdevils^ for h is a fidth iinditratflove and 
^itSy and (rf" course has nothbg of the spirit of true Te* 
l^gpkm or morality. Accovdingly, the aposde John iCfi, 
presents it as a natural in^possibility for a man to loMr 
God, and yet neglect acts iof kindness to hb nag^oun^ 
*^ Whoso hath this world^s goods, and seeth hb brother 
in need, and shutteth up hb boweb of compassion fitioi 
him; how dwelleth the love pf God in him f'*^ And 
through lus whole q^istle, he insists on brodierly love 
i^d its fruits, as the surest mark of love to God. Saint 
Xsunes likewise, when summarily describing real ObdSf 
tiam^, says, " Pure religicm and undefiled b this, tqi 
visit the &theriess and widow in their affliction.'* Ai 
which abundantly confirms the proposition before u& ; 
J*iflhly.* ^ The Scriptures represent pur final sentaM:e, 
as tunung eminently upon our moral works. Christ,' 
who b to be our Judge,, telk us, that many in the day of 
judgment will plead their great religious professions and 
performances ; tliey will urge, that they have prophesi- 
ed in his name, that they have eaten and drunk in hb 
presence, or at lus table ; but their plea will be rtjected. 
On the contrary, works of love and mercy towards men, 
especially to^vards afflicted Christians, are stated to be 
(he principa.1 things, which the. Judge will honourably 
me!ition and re^^'ard in the righteous, and die neglecrf ctf 
which he will punish in the wicked. He will acbq>t 
the former, as if done to himself; because they flowdi 
fit)m, and exhibit the best evidence of a spirit of faitb^ 
love, and obedience to him; and he will condemn the 
.latter, as aiFording the most decisive proof of a veantof 
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true affection tx) himself. Our Saviour, in the ttventy^ 
fifth chapter of Matthew, describes this final process 
and decision in the most particular, simple, and affect* 
ing manner. We must suppose, that in this descrip- 
tion, the most important and distinguishing lilarks both 
of Christ^s friends and enemies are held up to our vieWi 
Yet we find no mention made of external worship, nor 
of any thing, but the performance or omission of moral 
duties. How strong then is the inference that these, 
next to inward piety, are the most excellent part of re-^ 
ligion ! 

Having supported our doctrine by a variety of scrip- 
tural proof, let us listen a few moments to the voice of 
reason on this subject x which will not only further es^ 
tablish the point in hand, but show us the rational 
grounds of its truth. 

Now, in the view of reason, moral duties are superior 
to outward religious ceremWies, because the former 
are right and excellent in their <mn nature^ and consti-* 
tute a great part of the end of religion ; wWle the latter 
are useful chiefly, as signs or instruments of something 
fiuther. Moral truth, justice, and charity, are unchang- 
ably fit and beautiful in themselves ; they are immedi- 
ately necessary and conducive to the general good as 
weU,^ a3 to the true perfection of the agent. When 
lightly perfc«*med, they imply that holiness, and directly 
promote that happiness, which are the ultimate object of 
, all i^ligious institutions. But the external worship of 
God is valuable chiefly, as a sign of inward piety, or a 
mean of rtioral goodness. Substantial or practical vir- 
tue is, therefore, as much superior to teligious rites, 
^ the end is superior to the means, pr real excellence to 
thf( mere si^ Qr expression of it. 

P d 
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Again,, by outward devotion we express our regard to 
God by Viordsy or profes^pps only ; byt by good wocks 
tb our neighbour we show our respect to God by deeds^ 
When a man publicly professes the religion, and attends 
the ordinances of Chrbt, he only caUs him Lord, Lord ; 
but if he imitates and obeys him by a meek, kind, and 
useful conduct, he actually does the tilings, which he 
saith. If a man worship drod by prayer and praise^ 
he expresses with his lips a devout and suppliant, a pen- 
itent and thankful spirit ; but a conscientious discharge 
of all moral duties expresses the same spirit in language 
£u* morQ credible and emphadcal ; I mean, the language 
of the life: he loves God and men, not in woid and 
tongue only, but in deed and in truth. 
' We may add, that the steady practice of moral virtues 
b £ir . more crossing to a selfish, proud, and depraved 
heart, than the performance of religious rites. The 
latter in many cases may be observed without much 
expense or self denial. Instead of couiUeracting, they 
may be rendered subservient to worldly interest, repu- 
tation, and power. Thus the ceremonial strictness and 
long prayers of the Pharisees were at once the cloak 
and the engine of their insatiable avarice, ambition and 
vanity. They ser\'ed to varnish their characters, to 
promote their vices, to quiet their guilty consciences, 
and to nourish their religious hopes. But a life of strict 
justice and fidelity to their neighbours, of condescend- 
ing and liberal charity to the poor and afflicted, woul£ 
have contradicted their selfish and haughty dispositions ; 
it would have been a costly and fatal sacrifice of their 
covetous and criminal pursuits. 

These observations apply still more strongly to thc^s 
ceremonial and moral precepts of Christismity. Thc=^ 
religious institutions of the gospel are so few and simpte^ 
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that persons may visibly attend them, without greatly 
taxing or suspending their worldly ease, emolument, or 
pleasure. At the same time» these institutions have so 
serious and sacred an aspect, that a regular and zealous 
attendance upon them may be made a convenient cover, 
compensation, or instrument, of the most immoral 
dispositions and purposes. But the practice of Christian 
morality implies the sacrifice of personal ease and hon^ 
our, interest and pleasure, to the good of our neighbour 
and the public. It implies that expensive, resolute, and 
persevering self denial, which is one of the best proofs 
of a virtuous hearty 

Hence the perfomciance pf moral duties reflects great- 
er honour upon Qpd and religion, than external devotion. 
For it exhibits a more decisive testimony, a more self 
denying proof^ of inw:ard respect and obedience to God. 
It is honouring him, not by cheap professions only, but 
by costly sacrifices^ It implies an affectionate and sted- 
fast imitation of his moral character. It immediately 
reflects and recommends his moral beauty and glory. 
By practically loving our neighbour as ourselves, by 
showing an invincible regard to the rules of justice and 
charity, we prove in the best manner our devotion to 
the comn^and, j^xample, and honour of our Maker and 
Redeemer ; we give the most convincing testimony, that 
God is worthy to be regarded ai)d obeyed in the greatr 
est and most self den^-ing instances, and that inordinate 
self-interest, in all its claims and appearances, is to be 
readily sacrificed on his altar. 

. In short, wprjks of benevolence, while they glorify God 

in the most substantial manner, direcdy contribute to 

the good of his creatures, and thus accomplish the 

two great ends of religion, namely, the happiness of thQ 

universe, and the honour of its Creator, 



Wp readily Igrdnt, that if our goodness extencted to 
<jk)dy «s it does to man; if our external worship could 
benefit the fomver, as our (^aritible offices do the latter; 
in this case our obligation to acts of devotion would a^ 
&r exceed that pf social duties, ^ God is greater than 
msBf But the transcendent greatness of the Deity, whil^ 
it entitles him to the first place^ in our hearts, exalts Mn) 
infinitely above the necessity or possibility ojf ^i^iving 
benefit fix>m our serviceis. He hs^, therefore, appointed 
his sensitive and rational creatures, espeqially sfuch of 
them a3 are peculiarly dependent or indigent, tq be his 
jdeputies or represjsntatives, to receive froTn us those 
beneficent offices, which we cannot immecUately perform 
to himself. Hence it comes to pass, that next to tjie 
love of our €reator, pur most important duty is to seel( 
tach odier's welfare, and in this lyay to give the inosk 
acceptable proof both of our piety and benevplencp. 

Our subject, iti review, furnishes a strong ai^^ment 
for the trufli and divinity of the Bible. The Scriptures 
harmPnize mth sober reason in making love to God the 
first duty of religion, and in assigning the second rank to 
right affection and conduct towards men. In this point 
Christianity essentially differs from, ^nd infinitely excels, 
all other systems. The pagan, mahometan, and popish 
religions lay the main stress on ceremonial observances j 
while modem infidel philosophy, being compelled, by 
the light and influence of revelation, to abandon the ab- 
surd and foul superstitions of ancient systen^s, has erect- 
ed a partial and external niorality on the ruins of piety > 
it has expunged both the inward and outward worship 
pf Deity fixMn the catalogue of human duties. Christiani- 
ty alone steers a safe and middle course between ^ese 
fatal extremes. It comprises the whole of virtue in the 
iove of God and our neighbour. It makes substantial 
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bieneficenc6 to the latter the best fruit and evidence of 
our regard to the former. When we compare the gos- 
pel in this particular with tiie best efforts of htiraan rea- 
^n, we are constrained to regard it, as the offspring of 
divine wisdoixi and benevolence. 

Henc^ secondly, our doctrine suggests an easy an- 
swer to one of the most plausible and common objections 
against revealed religion. It is often objected by free- 
thinkers, that the Bible is a superstitious^ fanatical, and 
contemptible bbok, because it enjoins so many religious 
ceremonies, wjiich in themselves are unmeaning and 
useless. But such persons should consider that this 
same book holds up substantial piety and morality, as 
the end and crown of all these ritual observances* 
They should also consider, that in the present state of 
human nature, the love and practice of moral goodness 
.can neither be duly expressed, secured, nor promoted, 
without some outward forms of religious worship and 
Instruction. But reason and fact assure us, that the 
numerous ceremonies enjoined on the ancient Jews were 
of essential importance to preserve that gross and in- 
tractable nation in the faith and service of the true God, 
and the consequent practice of strict, uncorrupted virtuer 
It is equally manifest, that the regular observance of the 
Christian Sabbath and its public ordinances is highly 
important to the interests of practical religion and 
morality. We may add, the objection before us im^ 




important civil transactions and events. If America has 
acted a^ wise and useful part in commemorating the birth 
of her independence, or the nativity and death of her 
most distinguished patriot ; it must surely be equally 
fcroper and beneficial for Gl^ristians to celebrate their dy- 
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ing and risen Redeemer, and to attend thos^ stated pub- 
lic memorials and instructions, which remind them of 
the great moral duties they owe to him. and one another. 
Those, who ridicule Christianity on this ground, instead 
of showing a correct and liberal mind,, or any real friend- 
ship to moral idrtue, prove themselves strangers to both.' 
Hence thirdly, our subject condi?nms all those, who 
make a separation between devotioii and morality, oat 
who exalt one on the ruins of the. otiier^ There are 
many nominal Christians, who seem to place the whole 
. of rdigion in orthodox ^th, pious feeling, or devout 
external forms ; while they overlook, pr perhaps despise 
the moral duties of the gospel^ and can hardly endure 
those preachers, by whom tiiey are frequently enforced 
The religion of ^s class of i^pi, instead of makiiig 
them good members of domestiQ, civil, §ind Christian 
society, often renders them selfish and unfeeling, proud 
and censorious, contentipus and immerciful, l^ut $ucii 
persons should consider that true piety is an unfailing 
spring of moral goodness ; that the main proofed ^o- 
ly of it consist in the steady love and practice of tiiose 
virtues, which assimilate human nature to the divine j 
or which render men like God in justice and truth, in 
2tctive, universal benevolence. They should consider, 
that the most strict and zealous attendance on religious* 
ordinances is useful ai)d acceptable only, as it expresses 
and promotes thjs love of God and our neighbour ; andl 
that the best evidence of this love, both to ourselves ancPU 
to the world, is a temper and life devoted to the general 
good. In short, as faith widiout works, so prayers withr 
out alms, and good feelings without virtuous actions, are^-- 
essentially defective, in the sight of omniscient purjty. 
Let such persons further consider, what solemn ipiport- 
ance and dignity the Bible h^s conferred on moral dur 
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ties, by ranking them higher than the iinmediate wor- 
ship of God himself. That infinite Being, who justly 
merits and strictly requires our private and public hom«> 
age ; who in ancient times condemned to instant dedth 
the man, who profaned his Sabbath ; has yet expressly 
directed that his own sacred worship shall give place to 
needful ofiRces of kindness to his rational, yea even to 
his inferior creatures ! How then can any flatter them- 
selves that they are serving and pleasing God, while they 
are habitually unkind to their fellow-men, or even to the 
brutal creation, however religious they may se^m to be I 
But there is an opposite description of men, who in- 
sist that morality is the whole of religion ; that works of 
justice and charity are the only duties, which possess 
any worth or utility ; and that die performance of these 
will certainly entitle them to the favour of God and the 
happiness of heaven. But this opinion is condemned by 
the whole current of Scripture as well, as by the clear- 
est dictates of reason. That God ought to be worship- 
ped, is a natural and uniform sentiment of the human 
mind. Both the law and gospel echo this sentiment. 
Our blessed Saviour, who was our perfect exemplar, 
constantly united devotion with charity. He strictly ob- 
served the ceremonies of the Mosaic law. Will any 
pretend that their knowledge and Virtue place them 
above the need of those ordinances, which are sanction- 
ed both by the example and authority of Christ himself? 
Will they arrogandy say, that their moral attainments 
are greater, or their sentiments more correct, than his ? 
If He thought an attendance on religious institutions nec- 
essary to show a due regard to the divine authority, to 
complete his own moral character, and to influence 
others to such attendance by the weight of his example ; 
does it not equally become imperfect men, of whatever 
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desGription, to conduct on the same principles? Can ^ 
Mraon be a trulf inoj:aI man,^ who does not obey rocry 
diyine command? who does liot reverence and word^p 
iS^ Maker, a Bein^ of infinite morsi occellence? Can 
that man be stc^adily just and fiuthful to T 
tores fit>ma sedie of dutf , who is unjust 
to his Creator and Redeemer? Can he be qualifi^ to^ 
serve and enjoy C^od, forever in bSfi temple abover ^^ 
takes no pleasure in worshipping him here Below? 
. May (Uvine grace impress tfaesjo; solemn hints on eadi 
9f our hearts ! May vt^ all be instructed to unite mergs 
and saqrifice^ the social and divine virtues in our charpc- 
tiers here^ that we may be fitted for the perfect exeiicises 
and pleasures of wor^iip and diarity in the kingdom of 
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Sermon xv. 



On Christian Hope. 
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1 John iii. 3. 

f man, that hath this hope in hinij purifieth him- 
self J even as he is pure. 

IE apostle in this chapter endeavours to comfort 
iiflame his fellow Christians, by setting before them 
-anscendent greatness of God's love, and the ex- 
icy of those privileges, which accrue to them fixwopi 
Behold, what manner of love the Father hath bestow- 
K)n us, that we should be called the sons of God !'' 
wonderful privilege of being the children of God, 
nted to, and enjoyed by the saints, even in the 
It life : " Beloved, now are we the sons of God.** 
till greater privileges are resetted for their future 
ment ; " for we know that when he shall appear, 
^ be like him ; for we shaU see him as he is." 
i a sublime and comforting prospect ! A prospect 
1, though its object be future and distant, conveys 
d degree of present animation and fruition, through' 
iticipating influence of Christian hope. Even the 
tc view or expectation of such a felicity ^ves more 
It and satis&ction, than the present enjoyment of 
ighest sublunary good. 

the same time, this hope of heavenly glory, fer 

lulling its possessor into indolent security, or en* 

g^ng him to carnal and forbidden indulgence, is the 

powerful and coostrainiBg inqehtive to duty. 

EC* 
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" He that hath this liope:infaiin) purifieth himself, even 
as He is pure." While his supreme desire and expec- 
tation centre in the future beatific \dsion and likeness of 
his Lord, he >ft4& liLn^df ^ indit^ io resemble him as 
much as possible, and thus to make the nearest ap* 
proaches to, and the biest pitparation for his expected 

felicity. .,•. , 

When the Christian is* ssud to purify himself^ the 
i(lea i^y that he acts in this a&ir as a dependent, subor- 
dinate agent ; that he is a worker with and under God r 



Wittfe "Spirit, diligenifly exerts this principle^ or imptt>ves 
diis ta&iit, in a Steady course of virta6as- and tiseful 

fefid^t. • • • / : , 

• Wft^h the believer is fiiither described as purifying 
tiiAfiself,'''^^^ as Christ is pure; the phrase • nen 'as 
d(^tes a resemblance in kihd, noft an equality in de- 
*ttei' T< imports that thi exjpectant of futui* ^dty pos^ 
scss^, ' dnd sttwfeously cultivatfesi,'' the sanie Ibve and 
imeekness, the same pure and heavenly dispositions, the 
same spfrit of submission, conformity, arid obedience to 
God, which were perfectly exemplified in Jesus his 
master ; though he never does nor caA reacli that ar- ' 
dour and strength of virtue, which iappeared in this di- 
Vinfe Exemplar. Thus, in the natural body, the same? 
vital' fluid, in kind,, which dvcUs and flows in the head 9 
f)ervades all the inferior members ; though in the formcMT" 
it ma}'- be accompanied with nlore refined and vigorou^^ 
spirits. Though we should grant that the Ghristiarrr' 
hope prompts" an earnest pursuit of the same degree o 
purity, .whkh the SaVioiir possesses r yfet this wbul 
not infer the cJomplete iuc6ess of such pfur^t ; for A 
bestin4ttatioftf«if«he feeble Cepyi^* icah never wpi 
the absolute perfection of the original. 
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The great object of the ensuing discourse will be, to 
* illustrate and confirm the purifying efficacy of the Chi is- 
tian hope. In order to which, it may be useful, in the 
first place, to state more pai'ticularly, what is included 
in the work of self purification, here ascribed to the 
hoping believen 

Now as all purification impbrts the removal of defile- 
ment ; so this ^expression, in the moral or evangelical 
sense, signifies deliverance from the pollution of sin. 
With regard to the defiling power of sin in the heart, 
this must be gradually destroyed by repeated exercises 
of penitential sorrow for it ; by a vigilant prevention of 
the overt acts, and, as far as possible, of the inw^arii 
motions of it in future ; by frequenjt and strict inquiiy 
into the state of our minds with respe»ct to sin and holi- 
ness ; by planting our strongest guard against constitu- 
tional or favourite vices ; by keeping our bodily senses 
and appetites under a constant and severe regulation ; 
by cherishing habitual regards to Christ and the peculiar 
discoveries of his gospel ; and finally, by calling down 
succours from abgve by earnest and continual prayer. 

As the prayer of a sincere and contrite heart is the ap- 
pointed mediun> of obtaining sanctifying influence^ from 
peavpn, so it has an efficacy in its very nature to purify 
and exalt the soul. For it awakens and increases in our 
minds a sense of the maj esty and goodness, the purity 
and presence of God ; and thus strengthens pur im- 
pression of the evil of sip, ^nd of the beauty ai)d obligaf- 
tion of holiness. It multiplies and enhanpes our en- 
gagements and motives to avoid iniquity, to resist 
temptation, and to practise diity. Thus it extinguishes 
vicious inclinations, increases the tenderness and force 
jpf conscience, improves our relish for devout and spir- 
itual (5xercise3 an^ entprtainments, our zeal and vigour 
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m the cause of virtue, and our endeavours to obtain a 
temper and behaviour corresponding to our pray<»^ 

Haidng thus viewed the Christian purifying himself 
as God is pme, let us now attend to the happy efficaqr 
of his hope in promoting this moral purity. That tbe 
hope of the gospel believer must have this salutary in- 
fluence appears. 

First, From the nature of its object. The great object 
of the Christian's hopeb eternal happiness in tbe perfect 
nsion, likeness, and consequent fruition of his God and 
Redeemer. He expects, when his Lord shaD appear, 
to be like him both in holiness and blessedness ; became 
he shall then see hiniy as he is. 

Now the hope of such a pure and elevated hapjuness 
ffirectly implies, and promotes a temper of heart, cor- 
responding with the object in view. It incites such a 
tempi^, because the very nature of hope involves love to 
some absent good, joined to the cordial, pleasing desire 
mid ezpectati(Hi of ere long possessing it. It therefore 
supposes a disposition of mind conformed or attemper- 
ed to this good : otherwise the mind could not expect 
it with pleasing emotions, but would regard it with in- 
diflference or aversion ; that is, instead of hoping, it 
would rather dread its arrival. Consequently, ^e hope 
of completely resembling God hereafter implies a sin- 
cere love aiid conformity to him at present, producing 
an ardent, expecting, joyful desire of shortly awaking in 
4iis perfect likeness. The hope of seeing Christ, as he is^ 
at his second coming, implies some affectionate, assimi- 
lating, and delightful views of his glory and love, in the 
present state, inspiring ferv^ent aspirations after the fu- 
ture beatific vision. 

This hope likewise^directly promotes moral purity as 
well, as implies it. For while the expecting Christian 
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beholds and anticipates the approadung gldiy d Chnsl 
and heaven, he will insensibly catch the image of that 
glory ; his heart will receive a more full impreafiion of 
its admired object ; and thus will become more pom 
and heavenly, in proportion to the vigour and frequent 
exercise of its Christian hope. His desire and expecta^ 
tion of such a holy felicity will likewise engage his assid- 
uous culture of those moral qualities, ^idiich must pre- 
pare him for it ; which alone can dispose, inv^;0Fate, 
and exalt his mind for tibe sublime employment and 
bliss of heaven. 

A previous and confirmed habit of moral purity must 
qualify Us to enjoy, and even to support the.fiiture pies- 
ence and glory of God; to relish and ddig^t in the 
moral beauty and harmony of his perfections, and to be-' 
hold the smiles of his appro^ng iace. iTie subject of 
an earthly sovereign, who desires and expects to be ad* 
vanced into his master's palace, to converse and Uve in 
the rOyal presence, will studiously adorn and fit himself 
for such an elevation. David, in the twenty-fourth 
psalm, proposes and answers this momentous question ; 
" Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord f Who 
shall stand in his holy place ? He that hath clean hands 
and a pure heart." 

. Were it possible for us to enter heaven without holi- 
ness, instead of being a seat of happiness^ it would be 
to us a state of disgust, mortification, and torment ; be- 
cause nothing in it would suit our vicious and carnal 
propensities. None but the pure in heart can derive 
any blessedness from seeing God. To those of an op- 
poske character, the sight and presence of infinite purity 
rtlust be a source of painful aversion, confusion, and 
horror. A genuine hope, therefore, of so refined a 
feficity must stir up its possessor to purify himself, as 
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Christ is pure ; that in this way he may bequ^dified &r 
the expected joys of his immediate presence. 

Again. Christian hdiness here is the appointed coa- \ 
diwn or mean of future blessedness. It is indispensa* 
Uy required by the positive constitution of God as M^ 
as by die very nature of the thingi. Now the reasonable 
hope of a de^d end is ever grounded upon, and leadi 
to, a vigorous use of the means, which are necessaiy, 
w ^Cpnducive to the att^nment of it. None but a madr 
man will hope to reap without sowing, or will sow one 
kind of seed, and expect a harvest of another. If we 
sow tares, we cannot, without the greatest absurdity, 
expect to reap the finest of the wheat. In like m&nncr| 
if we sow the seeds of vanity and sin in this life, which 
is the spring of our existence, we. must expect a cxxnt^, 
ponding harvest of confirmed depravity, disappoint 
ment, and ruin in the next. Tfaerp, is no reaping life ever- 
lasting, without previously sowing to the Spirit,, or livinp 
a spiritual and holy life ; and therefore a scriptural hope of 
everlasting happiness is ever connected with such a life, 
and powerfully quickens its subjects to persevere and im- 
prove in it. Which suggests another idea, vi?. that as 
Christian purity is the great and only evidence of our title 
to heaven, the hope of it must not only depend upon our 
having this evidence, but must engage us to preserve it in 
a clear, satisfying, and advancing state. As we should 
esteem that man a presumptuous fool, who hoped to in- 
herit an estate, to which he could show no title ; so it 
is equally foolish to hope for the heavenly inheritance, 
unless we can support our claim to it by the grand 
charter of the gospel, But we cannot prqve this, either 
in the court of conscience or of heaven, but by the pU' 
rity of our hearts and lives. No one can rationally sat. 
isfy himself, that he is aia heir of God and joint fteif 
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with Jesus Christ to future glory, unless' he can prove 
himself a child of God ; for if children, then heirs. But 
he cannot prove himself a child, unless he exhibit in 
his temper and conduct the image and spirit of his heav- 
enly Father, or the peculiar dispositions Which become 
his children ; that is, unless he manifest a spirit of filial 
love and reverence, submission and imitation. A good 
hope, then, must be founded on satisfactory evidence of 
real holiness, and must awaken earnest and unpeasin^ 
endeavours after still higher measures of it. 

Again, this hope constrains the soul to purify itself 
from^ motives of pious gratitude. For surely if I ex- 
pect so great and free a gift as eternal life from a Being, 
who might justly have doomed me to eternal death ; 
every principle of ingenuity, equity, and honour, must 
engage me thankfully to deVote my short Jife to his ser- 
vice ! Shall I, can 1 go on to afiront and defy him, by 
whose grace I hope to be saved ? Can I expect the ac- 
complishment of all his exceeding great and precious 
promises to such a vile worm as myself, and yet contin- 
ue to trample upon the righteous laws and infinite ben- 
efits of so great and merciful a Sovereign ? Can 1 insult 
that goodness, from which I expect everlasting blessed- 
ness? Can I hope to live and reign in glory with my 
exalted Redeemer, who was crucified on earth, that I 
might be glorified with him in heaven ? Can I hope for 
this, and j'et crucify this Redeemer afresh, by indulg- 
ing those sins, which nailed him to the cross ? Does ho 
demand no other return from me for his expensive love, 
than the constant study and practice of holiness, which 
is as much my privilege, as my duty ; and can I refuse 
him so small a requital ; a ser\'ice so easy, so proper, 
and so happy for myself? Surely they, who can act so 
base a part, have not the .generous spirit and hope of 
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bit are lost to commgn kigcnuify. Eveiy 
tnm tntan^ cS Christ and hdr c{ his salmticm is con- 
atrained fay his redeeming love, and by that affedacmate 
kope and eonaequent gratitude, which are enkindled by 
it, to Uve, i^ to httnself, butto Um who died fer iuiii» 
miroseagiivu 

• I vaSi^ addt that beside the mora! or argumeatatiTe 
ipgnence of Christian hope, in the respects now inen* 
laooed» upon the character of its subject it has likewise 
r> mtinral efficacy to sanctify the heart a];Kl Ufe. Forkift 
one of tiie graces of that H<Aj Spirit, and of that heay- 
caly rdigioQ, whoae whole design and tendency are ta 
purify axid e;^t our degenerate nature. Consequent^ 
die A^ofthe gospel as well, as all its other virtues^ « 
essentially holy, both in its nature and efifect, and Hana^ 
fare must gradually root out die remains of shiy and 
cany farward the q^osite interest in its happy poaaca^ 
aor* Christian hope bjalsoimmediatdyconii^^^ 
evangelical &ith, both as it directly springs fitin It, and 
hears a striking resemblance to it ; and of cours^ the 
same pure and noble fruits, which Scripture and expe- 
rience ascribe to the latter, may with equal reason be 
predicated of the former. 

Our subject leads us to reflect on the excellency of 
the Christian religion, not only in bringing life and 
Immortality to light, but in giving such a raticHjal and 
sublime view of future happiness, and rendering the 
hope of it such an eminent instrument and support as 
well, as fruit and splace of virtue. Thus the very 
privileges and comforts as well, as requirements, of the 
gospel, directly tend to sanctify our hearts, and raise 
them to their true perfection and felicity. How w(xihy 
is such a system of a holy and benevolent Deity ! How 
friendly to the present and final welfare of man ! 
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Our subject presents a certain criterion, by which to 
try our hopes of heaven. We all, I suppose, profess to 
be candidates and expectants of future glory. But 
what are the grounds, properties, and eflfects of our 
hope ? Is it built upon, and productive of, inward and 
practical holiness ? Or is it accompanied with security, 
sloth, and sinful gratification ? If the latter, our hope 
and our pretended religion, are mere absurdity, mock- 
ery , and delusion. For is it not repu gnant to sober 
reason to hope for salvation, when our very hope is of 
such a nature and influence, as to prove us heirs of de- 
struction ? Can that hope originate from, and lead you 
to heaven, which has nothing heavenly in its nature and 
operation, but every thing the reverse ? How inexpres- 
sibly foolish is it, to expect a holy happiness without a 
holy disposition ! To expect to be finally glorious in the 
eyes of the Lord, when our prevmling character is un- 
like and contrary to his ! To look for complete and end- 
less satis&ction in the presence, service, aad enjoy- 
ment of a Being, whom we habitually dislike, and 
whose laws of fellowdiip are our greatest burden and 
aversion ! To expect to find our eternal happiness and 
delight in those spiritual exercises and entertainments, 
which are entirely opposite to our present determined 
pursuits and established increasing propensities ! 

Is it not equally absurd and impious to hope for di- 
vine forgiveness and acceptance, without a heart-purify- 
ing faith in, and vital union to, Christ ? To expect to be 
spared by that patience, which we continue to provoke, 
and to be finally embraced by that mercy, which we re- 
solve to abuse ? To propose to live the life of the wick- 
ed, and yet die the death of the righteous ? To live in a 
worldly, proud, , unchristian manner, and then die like 
holy, humble, heavenly Christians ? To hope for victory 
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o^er sin and temptation by lazy wishes, without earnest i 
struggles against it ? And to enter in at the strait gate, 
without stri\ iiig and agonizing for it ! How ^surd to 
profess a bcHcl' of the Bible, and yet hope for happiness 
without, \ ea, contrarj- to scriptural grouiids I to expect 
the end Tinthout the appointed means ! Yea, in the 
nsc of methods, which contradict and defeat it ! Such 
hopes as these, not only imply the mad expectation of 
absolute impossibilities, but also the impious presump- 
tion, thut God will prove false to himself, to his own 
essential attributes and declared constitution, for the 
sake of honouring, and saving us in our perverse 
jmd rebellious dispositions ! 

Let those, who ha\-e hitherto cherished such infatu- 
ated, A\ickcd, and ruinous hojws, be entreated immedi- 
ately to Brandon them ; or else they, and their delusive 
erpcctations will soon perish together in the pit <^ de- 
struction r for what is the hope of the hypocrite, when 
God shall take away his soul f But if we possess the 
purifying hope above described, let us rejoice in it, 
bless God for it, w-alk worthy of it, hold it fast unto the 
tnd, wkI umfcritscnfivcning-influencepress forward to 
Still higher degrees of Oiristjan purity, confidence, and 
joy. Dearly beloved, having saich precious prOTnises 
as the ground and object of our ele\^ted hopes, '* Let 
us deanse ourselves from all filthiness of the fl^ and 
spij-it, pe&cting holiness in the fear of God." 
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The Christian Pattern. 



Phil. ii. 5. 

t 

Let this mind be iu you^ nvAicA V)as also in Christ Jestis. 
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HE Christian reUgionliastiliis unspeakable advantagei 
above all other systems, that it holds out a perfect mod- 
el ai virtue in tfie Jife of its Founder; d model, which 
fully exemplifies and enforces his excellent doctrines and 
precepts ; which exhibits at once the express imagi& and 
glory of God, and a safe and complete directory fiw* the 
conduct of man ; and agreeably, one main object of 
Chrii^t's i^pearing in our nature, and Kving in our 
woiid, was to mark out by his life as well, as by his in- 
structions, the path to immortsdity. 

The apostle in the text and following verses patheti- 
cally ui^ges upon Christians a studious imitation of this 
i^<»ious pattern, particularly in the amiable virtues of 
Jove and xneekncss, of humility and * condescension. 
Accordingly, I shall take occasion to illustrate and en^ 
force tbe great duty of copying the spirit aiui life ctf tiuf 
blessed Mastfer. 

The first inquiry, which this passage suggests, is, hi 
wte-t respects is Christ an example to his followers ? 
The answer is. He is our pattern in those tilings only, 
which are common to him and us. He is not an cA>jec^ 
of imitation in those things, which were peculiar to 
him, as the Son of God and Redeemer of the world ; 
nor did he c3i:empKfy those duties, iyhi(:)h result from 
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our peculiar atuirtioiv>»^!nfnl.andiB^eemed creatures ; 
such as repentimce of sm, and £uth in die divine merqr 

jt >i through a Mediator. But Christ is pur exemplar in al! 
those right di^po^^oas and actions, which belong to hu. 
man nature in Its undt>rrupted $t^te/ aifd'ttf which it is 
gradually recovered ,bj gG^pd^&ith and repentance. 
We arplttia^dbre boun4 to imitate him in all those mot^ 
ai excellencies, which hejexhibited, as a subject of diat 
law, of thoae relations and circumstaces, which were 
common to him and .us. In these particulars he^isa 
pidtem adnurably fitted to guide and encpurag)^ o^ 
imkalion* For v 

^ J^fSBt, He possess^ the same nature^ und was phQeA 
. m the same conditipa with ourselves; and lus exanqpA^ 
thier^Qrey beinghuman, exhibits^to us-the same. kindjol^ 
iwkuea^ practised in the same manner, ajid undo" simitar. 

. . circumstances of <^fficulty and temptation,. as. betoig 
oursd^; aiid ^j^bus natiually a^ts our nunds wi^-a^ 
fiu* myoi^ inamuatbg and enga^qg fwce, than diffi^tsat 
instances of virtue or even the same, in a di£ferent nature. 
In this view the example of perfect angels or even of tiie 
Deity xould not be so suitable, so complete, or §o en- 
coiu'aging to us : it could not enforce those duties, which 
are proper to embodied and imperfect, to guilty and re- 
deemed creatures. But Christ was in all things made 
like unto us, sin only excepted; he was subject to the 
same infirmities and passions, to the samje troubles and 
temptations as well, as to the same general ties of du^. 
His example also takes in a ^^ry ^^ur ct?wjj&a5^ of virtue. 
It is so wonderfully ordered, as either directly to exem- 
plify, or strikingly to enforce the duties of almost every 
station and relation of human life. Filial piety towards 
both his earthly parents and his heavenly Father shone, in 
his early and private life. He condescended to teach 
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us contentment and industry in our various secular call* 
ings, however mean and laborious, by fdlonmg the me- 
chanical employment of his reputed fether. By submit- 
ting to a poor, dependent, and suffering mode of life, 
and ever feeling and behaving suitably to it, he has ren- 
dered his example exceedingly precious and useful to 
the bulk of mankind, whom Providence places in a k>\v- 
ly or trying condition. On the other hand, his vdun- 
tary debasement of himself from his original dignity and 
riches to a poor and servile state, affords the most affect- 
ing lessons of humility, condescension, and self denial 
to the wealthy and honourable. By his gentle, dis- 
creet, yet authoritative government of his own femilj 
of disciples, by carrying the same vrfsdom and authority 
into all his public ministrations, and thus holding both 
the people and their rulers in awe, he gave instructive 
hints of the true spirit and model of government in do* 
mestic, civil, and sacred departments^ Though he 
could not literally exemplify the conjugal and parent- 
al duties, because he never sustained these relations ; 
yet he is really our example here to the greatest advan- 
tage, on account of that spiritual relation of husband and 
£ither to the church, which he fills with corresponding 
aflfections and acts. In a word, his conversation was so 
free, so open, and alfeble ; it preserved such a happy 
medium between affected singularity and unlimited 
compliance, between rigorous austerity and unbecom- 
ing levity, as rendered it at once very endearing, and 
admirably fitted for general imitadon. 

The notoriety of his example likewise greatly increas- 
es its utility. Not only were the leading traits of his 
character conspicuously displayed in the country where 
he lived ; not only were his principal actions and discour- 
jses performed before great numbers of witnesses ; but 
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his excellent life is exhibited to all future ages in authen- 
tic and inspired narratives, whose artless, open, unaf* 
fected manner admirably resembles the beau^ful sioipli* 
city of charact^, which distinguished the subject cf 
their history. 

Finally, The absdute perfecnon of Christ's exampk 
forms its crowning excellence. His whole temper 
and conduct from his birth to his death were pure 
from the least moral defect: they in no instance 
fell short of the utmost demand of the moral law, 
or the perfect moral rectitude and dignity of human na- 
ture. Far from this, the eij^cellency of his obedience 
was greatly enhanced by his trials and su&rings, be* 
yond that which die primitive state of man could ad* 
mit. While his unblameable life, his entire exemptioa 
fit>m guile, both Ia: heart, conversation and behaviour, 
his total separation from sin and sinners, instruct us to 
abstain even from the appearance of evil ; his careful 
frilfilment of all righteousness teaches and animates us 
to do well, to perform every duty to God, oiu- neigh* 
bour, and ourselves, in the most exact, engaged, and 
exemplary manner. In short, his example being equal- 
ly perfect with the divine law, becomes a safe, easy, and 
complete rule of duty to his followers ; a rule, which 
warrants and demands their implicit and constant regard. 

The usefulness of such a perfect example appears 
from its tendency to impress mankind with the reasona- 
bleness of the divine law in all its requirements, and to 
guard them against light or indulgent thoughts of any 
deviations from it. Had no example appeared in our 
world of obedience fully equal to the law of our nature, 
men would too readily have concluded that the law was 
originally set too high for such a creature as man ; they 
would have satisfied themselves with aiming 4t less than 
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p«rfecti<»i ; they wcmld too easily have indiilged many 
sins, as die harmless and unavoidable infinnities of hu« 
manity. But the example of Jesus in our nature, yield- 
ing a complete obedience to this law, wipes away this as- 
persion both from the^ nature of man and the law of 
God, by practically evincing that the former was origin* 
ally capacitated and destined for perfect virtue, and that 
the latter lies exactly level with this unperverted capaci* 
ty ; and pf course that every transgression of this rule is 
without excuse. 

This benefit of Christ's example is enhanced by the 
divinity of his person. " Though he were a Son, yet 
he learned obedience.'^ Though he was originally 
in the form <^ God, yet by condescending to assume our 
nature he voluntarily subjected himself to its duties, and 
placed his greatest glory and happiness in performing 
the most exact obedience to the will of God. While 
his human nature was the direct and principal subject of 
this obedience, it derived a transcendent value and dig- 
ni^ from the intimate unicm of the man Jesus with the 
divinity. At the same time his stooping from his orig- 
inal dignity to a state of subjection to his Father's law, 
recommends obedience to it in the most forcible manner. 
In this way, as one expresses it, ^^ God has glorified a 
state of obedience to himself." 

We may add, the alacrity and serenity which our Lord 
exi^ressed through the whole course of his life, amid so mar 
ny laborious and selfdenying services, greatly recommend 
his example to our imitation, by showing that the most 
strict, and even suffering virtue is consistent with self en- 
]03anent ; yea, is a rich source of inward happiness. The 
consciousness of obe}ing and pleasing his Father, the as- 
surance and enjoyment of hSs constant presence and sup- 
port, the g^ious recompense and joy set before him 
sweetened all the toils and difficulties of virtue. 
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and mide the service of God his daily meat and drink. 
Whiit an alluring chann does such an example give to 
a life of self-denying and holy obedience ! 

Having stated in uhiit respects Christ is a iiattem to 
ns, and pointed out the eminent fitness and utility of his 
example, ive will now more particularly enforce the du- 
ty<se\d importance of our imitating this perfect exemplar,* 

]. Our obligation to this results from one importait 
part of Christ's errand into our world. While the first ' 
and chief object of his mission was to mediate between 
God and man, by. making atonement to the one for the 
sins of the other ; it was a collateml and essential Iwanch ' 
of his undertaking to provide for die sanctification of I 
men at the same time, and through the same means, hjf I 
whicli he prociu'ed their forgiveness. The same spot- 1 
less obedience, by wluch he merited and secured the jus- 1 
tification of penitent believers, is the great pattern, the ' 
efiiictual incentive and security of their [Krsonal holiness. 
That this was a leading object of liis life, appears from 
the great care taken to record lua actions with so much 
particularity by the pens of four different hbtorians. 
This design is also frequently and directiy expressed hy 
the sacred writers. Thus St. Paul represents the etm- 
formhy of Christians to the image of God's Son, as 
comprising all those blessings of grace and glory, to 
which infinite mercy has predestinated them. ' As God 
has formed the human nature of his Son to be afit mod- 
d of excellence and perfection to his saints; sohefonns 
■n the vessels of mercy, all the heirs of gjory in a g^wd 
degree after this model; that by thus partaking of 
Christ's holiness they may be prepared for a final parti- 
cipation of his bksjsedness. Does not this infer a strong 
obligation on all professed Christians to co-operate with 
God and his Son fai this noble design ; and of course ta 
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ieep.the .perfect pliai^ in the|r 

,igre,,j^d.^.istii^y,flje. nearest pos§f bje reseml>lance to it? 

JB[qW:V^ will; jit be for any to e^jipept tbc.benjefits of his 

<^^thj \Y^ ^Y^ no cpntormity to his. life; since both 

.united fo^m one indiiyisibleplanof ^vation, and siiupe 

pur very 'name or calling, ^.Christians, is resolved into 

, thi^s conformity, to Christ, as our head* Agreeably, St* 

^P^l^intfie.yei^pf pur tepft.says, " Herjeunto are ye 

jcallod, t^at ye ^should follow his ^jteps :** and our Lord 

:-himself tells, his, disciples in the. thirteenth of John, " I - 

l\aye gfven you ^an exaw^de, that ye should do, as.I hayOv 

done to you." WWqh bringp u^ to obserye, 

, Seccfl^idly,- jThat inut^tjon of Christ is often explicitly 
^ enjoined and presised .upon his profess^ disciples, 
^^ow^^ij^e^i^tl^/lpes he prppose following him, as the 
^rgr^at condition .and mafk pfdiscipk^ How often 

p^jioes he i«commend , particular *parts as well, as the 
t' whole; of, virtue, as, fully exemplified in himself I " Take 
n?Wy X9^^ VP^^ you^" that yoke which 1 h^ve first borne 
j^ys^f, pr^viou^y to my imposing it on you; "and 
Jeafn^of me,, fpr I am meek and lowly in heart." He 
..|[d;so repeatedly commands them to love one another, 
^.even as he, loved them. Seyeml general and particular 
exhprtatioijisi to the same purpose occur in the epistles,* 
,[^^\^s,ttesaine divine authority, which enjoins universal 
..hpUpei^ upon .us, prescribes the imitation of Jesus as 
« itseli^a constant duty, as a stated and necessary part of 
pur religion, and. a great instilment of our moral perfec-^ 
-tion. The primary gospel duty, which enlivens and 
: rectifies all pthers, is adesigned and studious conforrfu* 
. (y. to Jesus Christ in^ all those things, which GQOstitifte 

•See Rom. zv. 5, FtuLU.5. I2^ir,h 

c g 
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the moral image of God and perfection of man. While 
all other examples are proposed to our imitation in a re- 
strictive and occasional manner only ; his is set before 
us as our ultimate and infallible model, wl^ich at CHice 
fimits and Cbntrols all other patterns and rufes, and chad- 
lenges our supreme and constant attention. Agreeably, 
St Paul exhorts the Corinthians to be followers of him 
so fer only, as he \\^s of Christ ; and after he has pointed 
out to the Hebrews a great cloud of other witnesses, 

' directs them to centre their views on Christ j " looking,*' 

* that is, principally arid continually " looking to Jesus, 
thQ author and finisher of our fsuth." 

Thirdly. The relations between Christ and all true 
Christians bind this duty upon them*. He is their Lord 
and Master, who has both completely taught and ex- 
emplified their duty, and in tWs respect excelled dl 
other masters and teacRerar. Does not this oblige us 
to excel all other disciples, in imitating our master? 

. Are the pupils of other doctors zealous to follow tfieir 
peculiar directions and manners, however whimsical or 
even culpable ? And shall not we be much more engag- 
ed to follow the perfect doctrine and example of our 
divine Instructer? Is he also our best friend and bene- 
factor ? Does he call and treat us as his brethren, his 
children, the members of his body ? And shall not we, 

' by a grateful and studious resemblance of him, adorn 
and fill tliese endearing and honourable relations ? Ought 
there not to be a beautiful likeness, symmetrj'^, and cor- 

' respondence between the head and members of the same 
body ? How unseemly and monstrous would it be, if 
like Nebuchadnezzar's image, while the head is of pure 
gold, some of Ae members should be no better than 
** miry clay!" 
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Foijrthly* This cpi;rfonnity to Jesus is the natur^ 

^ndfiicy ai;i(J result pf ajl Cl;iristiah, graces, and of 

course is niece^sary to prove their sincerity;. Can w^' 

heartily telieve in. Qhrist, or realize the spiritual beauty 

fuid glpry of •|;iis character, without b^ing changed intQ 

jthe saiigie i^nage, without springing forward with holy 

/emulation to transcribe his excdlent qualities ? Pan W5 

jbeart^y acquiesce and tri^st iohis mediatorial righteous^ 

ness, as the ground of pur justification, without seeing 

.the beauty and glory of this righteousness, as inagnify- 

ing and honouring ^pd's perfipctJon§ an41^w, and being 

jcordially pleased, and conformed to it ? Qm. wp truly 

xely on Christ to 'save us frpn^ sin and its threatened 

punishmentj, without joining with him in heartily con- 

jdemning the former, and justifying the latte;r? Have 

we a believing hope pf spiritual and eternal blessings to 

be dispensed through Christ to us, in conformity to tl^ 

grace and glory, which are in hin^ ? WHJ not this ho;^e 

engage us to purify ourselves, even as he is pure ;'* that 

$p we inay be both 'qualified fpr, and entitled to the 

.expected felicity? Finally, who does not know that 

love has an assimilating ii^uence ? And wiUit jiot have 

the greater energy here, .i^s the love of Christ to ys \^ 

him in the first place to conforn^ himself to our degrj^- 

ed and miserable state, that he might conform us to his 

own glory and blessedness ? Must not grateful affection 

^n our part produce corresponding returns? Must it 

not prompt our best efforts to copy so bright and e;ir 

dearing a pattern? - ^ 

Fifthly. The honour of our religion and its gr^at 
Author is deeply concerned in this matter. If the pro- 
fessors ef Christianity practically contradict the holy ex- 
9mple of its Founder, they essentially injure not only 
themselves, but dieir pjrofession. If they are habitu^ljr 



(irbtid, iwehgifiil, cb^eltoiis, urijust:, ihteihpcratej 6t lin. 
^ly ; the wdfld will ht a^t to vie W ttieit religibti' aferf 
Master as patrbniiiiig 6]r fOsterihg thfesfe vic&. H \W 
have tlie geiWrous spirit of Cliriistians, we (ianrtbt! willingly 
COtttribute t6 such vile inlputatibiis 6h the b6st rdigibo 
^d Master in thfe world. On tliie coiitraly, w6' shall fefl a 
^der and earnest solicitude^ tlikt the exCelldiit Spirit artd 
fife of oiir absfent Lord may still shine fottfc t6 the ad- 
mihition of die world, in* thfe corresponding t6ihj>er and 
practice of his followers, and that thus^ thte hdribur and 
l^ucnce of lus nianli' and gospel may be' preserved and 
extended through all countries and generations. As 
nothing has hindered the universal propagation of 
Christianity so much, as the unchristian spirit and man- 
ners of those individuals and public booies, whoprofe^ 
tHs religion ; so nothing would contribute so powerful- 
ly to honour the gospel, and extend its triumph, asi a 
Striking nibrat resemblance in its professors to the ex- 
ample of their Head. 

IMPROVEMENT. 

1. If Christ was so perfect a pattern of virtue, his 
• j)retensions to a divine mission must have been founded 
iti truth. For it is highly absurd and contradictqjy 
to suppose, that a person of so excellent a character 
should practise the most impious and cruel fraud in the 
niame of the God of truth and love, or that a series of 
such pure and noble actions, as are recorded of Jesus, 
should proceed from a vile and abandoned impostor. 
Besides^ our Saviour's extraordinary pretensions and ac- 
tions are supported by the same evidence as his amiable 
moral virtues : to profess therefore, as many deists do, 
an admiration of the latter, while We reject the formcr/is 
either very weak or hypobritic^. 
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2. Hence the main scope of the gospel is practical; 
for it is intended to make us conformable to its 
Founder. 

. 3% Heace Chi'istlanitjr uibspe^Jsablj ex<^ all' other 
religions ; since it exhibits a* personal, visible, ahd com- 
plete representation of ditf lAVi^le God, and a perfisct 
pattern of virtue for man. * 

4. How ought this to recommend to our studious 
attention the life of Jesus, as drawn by the evangelists ! 
With what diligence should we both contemplate and 
cbpy its cxdJelleiideS f How cai'eftrlljr should we exam- 
ine our tempers and lives by this standard ! We af e trt 
j.udg€f of our red tfhristSanity', not by our orthodbx no- 
tions, otir fdrtner irtiajg^haiy conversion or experiences^ 
of oar traiisferit or periodical fedings, but by pur steady 
praJcti6ai Imitatioii of Je^us ; for if any man have not 
tliei sfiirit of Christ, he is hotie of his. 
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Philippians iv.' 4. 

r 

Rejoice in the Lord dvuxy; cmd. again J sc^^ rejoice^ 



\r.^ 



X HAT Christiaoi^ is a friend to humgp happiness, 
appears from numberless circuxpsltances ; particukrljr 
from this, that good men are sq-frequently invited suijl 
commanded to rejoice, to e;Kercise and cherish qne c^ ^ 
most deUghtful affections of the spuU We must^ hpw- 
ever, remember, that die joy, which the Scriptufes en- 
join, is of a peculiar kind ; such as tl^ bulk of mankind 
neither know, desire, nor pursue. It is a joy in the 
Lord; it has God for its object and source; it springs 
from religious principles, exercises, and prospects ; it is 
one of the highest privileges as well, as duties of real 
Christians, as it equally expresses and improves both 
their holiness and happiness. 

In discoursing, therefore, on the pleasing aud reiterate 
cd precept of the text, I will endeavour, 

I. To explain, and 
!i!^%I. To recommend and enforce it. 

In the first place, we will explain the natqre of rejoic- 
ing in thl^!Lord. 

Now, , id general, it iipports a cordial acquiescence 
and delight in the diviqe character, government, and 
l^enefits. Holy joy is priniarily founded on the essential 
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beauty and glory of the divine nature and attributes ; and 
implies a heartfelt satisfaction and triumph in contem- 
plating the existence, perfection, and dominion of 
Jehovah. 

The pious man rejoices in the existence of such a 
being as God. While he hears God saying in his 
word and works, " I am, and there is none beside me ;'^ 
his heart echoes its joyful amen : " Lord, I believe,-! 
6ee, I feel that thou art, and I exult in the belief. 
Could I once suppose, with some modern vain philos- 
ophers, that there is no first, self-existent, all perfect 
Being at the head of the universe, what a scene of dark- 
ness, and confusion, and wretchedness, would the face 
of the world exhibit ! All the charms of the visible 
heavens and earth would at once fade on my sight. But 
I see and feel myself surrounded with Deity. I see and 
udmire God in the sun, moon, and stars, in every ob- 
ject and occurrence around' me. In all his creatures 
and works, I have a bright and transporting view of his 
glorious existence*" 

The pious heart is also unspeakably delighted with 
all the perfections of this infinite Being. When he hears 
God saying, " I am that I am,'' possessed of the most 
sublime, incommunicable, eternal perfection and bless- 
edness, his heart eagerly replies, " Lord, I sincerely re- 
joice in that fulness of gloty and bliss, which resides in 
thy adorable essence, and thus in some degree participate 
and enjoy thy divine felicity. While I feel a benevo- 
lent and joyful interest in the derived, the scanty ex- 
cellence and happiness of my fellow creatures ; shall I 
not much jnore rejoice in tny Creator, on account of 
Hs imcaused, his transcendent glory and blessedness ? 
Shall I not rejoice in the idea, that supreme wisdom and 
power, rectitude and goodness are continually adminis- 



ner. ,«k1..ov^;^uU(ik HsjuitH^t partial .ttvUs^ad.^q^ 

. Author?" 

^wthii^j ,tlte tme .Keijd ^ Gqtf reJoiqiTs ;hi ,^'dw 
n9f^^3«a<i«Rf of lus ext^ellent cJbf^raQter aojlvwUl. pClif 
fceari, jrhich l,qv<es.aad dw%hts in ^e divipc_ pfr^rcjifflij, 
f^dcsire aOj^ be pleased witfi,.tbe.dispj^^,^t^,^ 
lected gjocy.MlJKis^ peiibf^ons. l^enccth;: .^ocid 
tej<»o»in.t|ie iv9ri^g£Q0d,.^jiich.istl)e ino^t el^^ 
pedant qsh9^tiQa.of:fiUn«tuie».fX9fnseIs,ja(^fiil). ^ 
.diaacins.tlK..(jivwtfeis..<^^4iviim^.¥i the vQliime ff 
iicr^rtHro4&i^»,asoCoatu^; .iQ.di^.^ibUme doctiinei, 
.t{K hfdy^proijqriSf.tbe prGiciov^ [HQnKP&s, and maje^ 
dncovfric^Qf .tl>ein(;in?r^}i<ll, ^a^.in d^e adnpra^ 
lonkr.and bean^,.Biagpii6cenpe,«id.,trtility of the Jattef. 
He tberefone ratolaiin?, ",Q|^» hcpv-.ljjoveidiy law,! ^ 
i&iny.ffiedUtatiQD^ty andi^gfi^* -liove to trace, )tl^ 
i&otsii^ y/hSKScr,l,f^^n^.^^pn. .In the comn>aii^ 
and sanctions of thy law, I see a bri^t transcript pf tljy 
nKxnl excefiencies, and a^.peifgft njle .to direct meiidw 
to.serve and honour thee. , In the peculiar triidis of thy 
^gospel I .behold a still <morQc;QmiJete, as tv;^,,.^ jt^ott 
. endearing display, of,- thy , perfections and designs- . B 
these I see, with minted adnuration.and joy, .a iqot 
wonderful.and effectual method to recover thy degeoff- 
,ate oSpjing to thine image and fovour ; I rejoice in t^ 
scheme of salvaUon, because while it brings peace.inl 
good will to men,„it proclaini^ g^ory to God in the hjp- 
■est. .1 rejoice in Christ Jesus, the Gospel Saviour,'!*. 
- cause he. is the cypress image of the invisible Gpd,,iBi 
'. the perfect rofijlgence of his glorj." 

On the same principle, the ptqus Chmtian de^{^ {■ a: 
the oEdinancc^s and duties of reli^on, because ilieytf M 
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the medium, by which he approaches, honours, and en- 
joys hb heavenly Father. And while he thus rejoices 
in the present imperfect exercises of religion, as means 
of this divine communion ; he is equally delighted with 
the hope of its approaching consummation in that world, 
where he will behold and love, glorify and enjoy the 
infinite Jehovah in a perfect and progressive manner 
forever and ever. 

Thus the good man^s joy begins, centers, and terini- 
nates in God himself ; in contemplating, resembling, and 
honouring him, and receiving corresponding returns of 
his favour. So that the glory of God and the happiness 
of his friends are harmoniously and indissolubly united* 
The saint has no true joy separate from glorify ing God ; 
and so far as he feels a temper of love to, and satisfaction 
in God, he is necessarily happy ; and this happiness at 
once reflects glory upon its benevolent author and ob- 
ject, and furnishes its subject with new incentives and 
advantages to serve and praise him. 

How dQfferent are the feelings of holy Christians from 
those of ungodly or hypocritical characters ! The habit- 
ual, the hardened sinner, far from being pleased with the 
existence and character of the Most High, c^reads and 
hates the idea of him, because His nature is holy. The 
pulse and wish of a wicked man's heart are, therefore, on 
the side of atheism. " The fool hath said in his heart, 
there is no God." And the counterfeit, deluded pre- 
tender to religion, though he may seem to overflow with 
spiritual joy, yet does not really rejoice in Godj but in 
Mmself. He rejoices, not in the infinite majesty, beau- 
ty, and felicity of the divine nature ; but in his own fan- 
cied dignity and goodness, his own imaginary religious 
experiences and attainments, privileges and prospects. 
Of bourse his joy begins and ends in himself; it is the 

Hh 



q^wious o%>iing of pride, G^Ipve, aiid sdt dixx^ 

tlCHl. 

But it is necessary to add, though true pf:pia^^^ 
on God Mmself^ k does not exchidb, but kni^fe^ 
l}>e consideration <^ hb benefits* As tlie good ttaanji 
^uprentdf d^ghted witk the essentraiglcH^ d^Iidtf; 
so he consequentiaUy^ and subonfinatdy rejcHcei ii^, Sk 
Qwn interest in Mm, in the. evidence of his spjecisd-i^ 
everlasting &vour, Witfi what unutteraUe delight'dpe^ 
he breathe out that exulting kngus^, ^^ %his Go^u^ 
vr God forever and ewr. His unerring wiisd^ is.JD^ 
in)&iling guide ; his omnipotent ami^ is m^' copsMpI^ 
shield ; hb infinite goodness, beauty, and love are k^ 
aarti^ing and erveriastmg^ portion T' what a new, a^^. 
tjpnal charm must this ^prc^ating joy in (Sod anj^or 
f^riend impart tx> all the streams even of his ^tTTirffl. 
fiiounty r How unspeakably estimable and sweet a^ 
least mercy, when we can view it as the ^gift of a.inp^' 
e^cellent,^{;eneFous, beloved Piatron and Father t 

How essentially does the pleasure, which the pious mail 
takes even m the common entertainments of lifey diftbr 
from that of the ^^ensual and profane f The sen^ve ear 
joyments of the one are refined by the rational and sub* 
Kme pleasures of thankful devotion, which forms the 
crowning ingredient of his pleasures ; while those of the 
other are merely natural, selfish, and britfal. The Chris* 
tian brings to the entertainment, that inward sweetness, 
contentment, and gladness of heart, whicLflow fromtbe 
love and blessing of God, and which give a rich and de- 
lightful flavour to the meanest enjojnoftent. ** Go tlgr 
way," says Solomon, " eat thy bread with joy, aod. 
drink thy wine with a merry heart ; for God npw ac* 
cepteth thy work," Since God accepteth and hles3Ctb 
the righteous man, np wonder that joy and gladness, 
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thanksgiving and the voice of melody, are found in his 
habitation ; for God himself is there as a constant guest. 
JBut since the secret curse of God is-^upon the wicked 
man, and all that he has, it must blast every enjoyment^ 
and either inunediatdy or ultimately turn it into gall^ 
and wormwood, and <deatlk 

The religious joy ol the samt is also an effectual r^- 
ulMor of his inferior delights. While he cheerfully par- 
ticipates in the innocent pleasures which his heavenly 
Parent sets before him; he endeavours to enjoy them 
like a man and a Christian ; with a cautious moderatioi) 
and sobriety ; so as not to violate or lose either his rea- 
soa or religion ; ^so as not to be transported into idle lev- 
i^, thoughtless folly, or intemperate excess ; so as not 
to sacrifice the pure and sublime joys resulting firom the 
£ivour and enjc^ment of his God, to these perishing de-^ 
ilgkts. Then we act in character as Christians ; then 
¥^e truly rejoice in the Lord ; when we sacredly rcgaixl 
tins rule,; to rejoice in worldly good as though we re- 
joiced not ; to use the world as not abusing it ; and 
constantly to restrict all our other pleasures by a sii^ 
preme regard to^ and delight in, our Maken But car- 
^isal men reverse this rule. They devote themselves to 
Cttrtbly ^joyments in an unbounded degree ; they cen- 
tre tiseir whole happiness in them; they sacrifice to 
iSiem their reason and conscience, their present virtue 
2dA peace, and th^ future immortal hopes^ 

Further, The joy of die Christian in the bounties of 
Heaven is a modest and humble affecticxi, arisifig firpm % 
prop«* senae of his dependence on God for them, and 
his sinfol unworthiness, forfeiture, and abuse of them. 
Accoidmgly, while religious joy soars aa high as heavi- 
en in adoring gratitude and praise for the condescending 
and wonderful goodness of God • it sinks as bw as the 
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dust' in penitent hntmlUtkm far its o^wn Consdous vile- 
fiess and iU*4eserL But the joy of unsanetified iiien» ciii 
such occasions^ is a . proud and independetit fedin^ 
whiich sivells them into imaginary deities, and leads thrai 
to ascribe their enjoyments to their own ss^gidty, indos^ 
tiy, or merit 

tn'a word, true joy in the divine benefils, while itel* : 
eyates ti^ heart to the infinite Giver, insfnties* gftMCt J 
fKsl and alacrity in his service, and a keener^ reiKdi foi\ 
the enjc^meht of him* *^ Can I,'* says the gobd man^*^ 
^go on to offend that God, whois daily feiaftig me 
tfidx his beneficence? Shall I not mih pious gntitade 
reflect back on their great Ori^nal the innumerable d i c e r - 
ing beamis of divine goodness, which are shioing opal 
liie? Shall I not, by ardent love and vigorous dbeiBeaoS, 
letdm to; the infinite Fountdn, that full tide of jof/ 
which is daily flowing into my heart? Shall I not teMfl^ 
ihy clseerful gratitude to my divine Bene&etor f^ ittfe^ 
tel^bng'has ^Ufiusive and disinterested g^oodneaft ; Iqr iv^ 
j^uting to his creatures the same gladness, which ' he'is 
commumcating to me; by improving the talents and 
blessings which he confers upon me in promotuig die 
happiness of his rational femily ? If the littie rivulets of 
pleasure, which comfort my earthly pilgrimage, be so 
delicious, what must it be to have an intimate, perfect, 
and everlasting enjoyment of their uncreated Source ! 
Let my taste of the former, then, continually increase 
my relish and preparation for the latter,'* 
' Thus we see timt religious joy is not a mere specula- 
tive sentiinent, or rapturous feeling of the mind ; much 
less a transient) mechanical flash of the animal a&c* 
tions; but such a steady, delightful union of the heart 
to the divine character, as engages us to resemble and 
honour it by a correspondent practice ; and such pufd 
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gratitude for divine benefits, as greatfy imiproves our at- 
tachment to, and cooperation with, their benevoknt- au- 
thor ; and awakens our cheerful activity in serving God 
and our generation • 

I must add, true joy in the Lord is a constant and 
perpetual aflfection. It does not vary with outward cir- 
cumstances, but subsists the same, amid all the vicissi- 
tudes of life. Some may be ready to ask, Is the com- 
tnand in the text seasonable and binding at all times,' 
even in scenes of great adversity and dbtress ? Is it suit- 
able, or indeed possible, to rejoice in such circumstan- 
ces ? We instantly reply in the affirmative. For since 
the great object, foundation, and materials of this joy 
are unchanging and everlasting ; and since the soul, 
which is its subject or recipient, is immortsd ; .theexer-i 
cise of it should be stable and permanent. It ought not 
to be disturbed by the greatest euttemal changes^ 
When we are deprived of other sources of comfort, still 
we may and must rejoice in the Lord ; for the fountain, 
wluch feeds this joy, never ceases to flow. Agreeably, 
Swnt Paul charges Christians in the text, and elsewhere^ 
to rejoice in the Lord ahvays ; to rejoice evermore ; to 
give thanks akuays for all things. And he describes 
Ihimself and his fellow professors in the priniitive age of 
Christianity, amidst all their uncommon sufferings, ns 
sorrowful ^ yet ah)ays rejoicing. Though this may sound 
like a strange paradox to common ears ; yet it does not 
in the least grate the ears of Christian believers ; who 
are taught to view God, his government, and promises, 
as unchangeably wise, benevolent, and faithful. 

If the Christian be afflicted in hb body by sickness oi^ 
pain, which incapacitates him for enjoying the world ; 
yet his soul, being in a healthful state, may enjoy both 
itself and its God. When a good man, indeed, is lan^ 
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ffuuUofif-uadtr diioase* and ha acuiQjBl and ?P (i f! f¥:^1 SDit* 
i^arelpMr; be CMnot tafdim^ 
md sensible emotions, even of apirltudl joj, as in^c^n hiji 
body is in tune for assisting and jouung with bis.soiit 
In Uiew.diviQe excrcisi^ ' Muclf 1$;^ can this b^ ex« 
pQcMd* y^Amk be is vi^ite^ with db2^[p and torttir^ P?^ 

But if .iii.WK^fai autiMtimM CBAp^^ ft <^^» ^!^ 
not ai^a f iipasg^oyd j^^; if hf^i^seipcndy |^^ 
^^iwaeeandr4cUghti» jGpd^ this nuist be owned ^ 
iMralutblp iMivikge, ^c^ Now ^ 

jMmwmta pious man may and ought to make^ l^VJbggi 
JUa flesh tnd.hif heaitfiul ^i^ under the frcaB}xn^^^ 
mXyhtsMf and shovld confide and rejoice in QqdyJlsti^ 
ftrenglboflwbc^andbispertiQ^ MHbie&belc^ 

bis earthly tfj^ervad^ tottaering, aodimdy todrqxjt^^j^ 
dust$ beralQrQx^in^pipsg;^^ 
witb haads, tifsmd in dielheaveiis. When fab Im^^F?^ 
fto kmgeribe the subject or avenue ^of any satisfaaCTi/ 
becaa letke inviwd) and feast o^^ 
«nd divine pleasures, whiich are peculiar to the soid ; and 
may triumph in the thoi;^ht, that his immortal spirit 
will soon exchange its present uncomfortable prison for 
% moBe free and congenial b^^itation, where it will en* 
Joy itself and its proper entertainments in an uninter- 
rupted and perfect manner. 

H the Christiaui be oppressed with worldly losses and 
eabmitiies) be may still say with the prophet, ^^ Although 
Ihe figtree do not blossom^ and there be no fruit in the 
yine ;^^ though my eisurt}Uy possesions and prospects 
£ul ; ^^ yet I will rejoice in the Lord; I will joy in the 
God of my sptliv^tion.^^ He may still say with the apes* 
tie; **.! bavenptlung, and yet possess all things." Far. 
faviag God for my treasure, I have enough ; I have alT 
and abound: I possess an inwai:d fund of riches and sat* 
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is&ction, which has . nO ^qiendence on the world ; 
which does not ebb and flow with that restless and tem- 
pestuous sea." 

We iwjr ris^.onejs&jp hi^r, an4 $ay, that the trae 
saint may and ought to rejoice in God even in the midst 
of spiritual darkness and distress ; in the nudst of painful 
doubts and fears respecting, his own interest in the di* 
vine favour. Though he cannot, in such a case^ rejoice 
in God as his assured friend ; yet his mind may be en- 
tertained with affectionate and delightful views of the 
perfect rectitude, glory, and blessedness of the Deityp 
the complete fitneiss and beauty of his whole plan both 
of providence and grace, and the excellent issue to 
which all his proceedings are harmoniously tending* 
When a person of a sanctified taste thus contemplates 
with suitable aflfections, the beauty of divine objects, he 
has a direct and noble enjoyment of them. If he dares 
not claim a special interest in them, he still relishes and 
rejoices in their intrinsic excellence. If his heavenly 
Father still seems to frown upon him, arid withholds 
irom him the sensible tokens of his love ; yet he still 
cleaves to him with filial attachment; he resolutely 
maintains a spirit of dutiful submission to, of trust and 
delight in, the divine character and government ; and 
is far more concerned to honour God by a proper beha-- 
vipurin, and improvement of, his present affliction, than 
merely to obtain Kght and comfort for himself. A per- 
son, who habitually possesses these exalted views and^ 
feelings, must derive Grom them perpetual tranquHlity 
and cheerfulness, even in the darkest hours of distress* 
May almighty grace inspire us all with thds temper andf 
this blessedness. 
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PrIIIP PIANS XV. /*• 

■.**■•-■-■ . , "1 

Rwice in the Lord atmay : and txgain Isffy^ rqaM. . 

JljL'XVING largely expkuned the nature of re^binf 
joy, it remains, agreeably to our plaA, that we vm 
riecommend and enforce the practice of it« 
' When the apostle repeat^y exhorts good^ m^ tol 
rejoice in God, he evidently impKes that spiritual joy b , 
one of their greatest privileges and duties. In bodi 
jQiese Gghts I will end^A^uf to reconuaend it to your* 
earnest cultivation and pursiut 

First ft is one of the Christian's noblest prerogatives 
and blessings. For the object of this joy is the most 
excellent in the universe : for who or what in the heav- 
ens or earth is to be compared to the Lord? When we 
ofcr to make a comparison between God and other be- 
ings, there is nothing which appears great or estimable, 
but all things seem equally little, none of them bearing 
the smallest conceivable proportion to the infinite Being ; 
so that the whole universe in this vieAv appears less than 
nothing and vanity. This incomprehensiWy great and 
glorious Being is the object of the Christian's joy : and 
must not that joy, which terminates on such an object, 
be preferable to any other? Must not oiir joy vary with 
its object; be low or high, mean or excellent, in propor* 
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tion to it ? Consequently, where the object is of infinite 
worth, must not the joy have a kind of infinity in it ; a 
value, a grandeur, a sublimity, which is unspeakable ? 
must not that joy, which embraces and exults in such a 
pure, immutable, albufficient, inexhaustible source of 
fcxcellencc and good, partake in some measure of, or at 
least correspond with, the divine properties of its object, 
and so be a purCj permanent, satisfying, overflowing 
spring of delight ? . 

Especially when we consider, that the seat of this joy 
is the noblest in its kind as well, as the object : for it 
dwells in the highest and purest region of the soul. 
The soul is superior to the Avhole world* As much su- 
perior is the soul to itself, when it rejoices in the Lord, 
beyond what it is when it rejoices in earthly good. Its 
sublimest faculties, raised and refined by the grace of 
Godj and acting in the most perfect manner, are requi- 
site, to apprehend and enjoy this most transcendent Ob- 
ject. The soul lets itself dowuj and contracts its 
thoughts and designs in conversing with other objects ; 
but here it swells, and dilates all its powers and passions. 
In most other joys, it stoops beneath itself; here it 
rises above itself^ above its natural pitch* The Spirit 
of God opens the eyes of the understanding, sheds a 
supernatural light upon it, awakens its latent powers, and 
endues it with new activity. The abode of this sacred 
joy is not like this inferior re^on, where the atmosphere 
is thick, frequently void of light, and engenders storms 
and tempests, and a variety of diseases ; but like the 
superior part of the heavens, where there is perpetual 
day, and undisturbed calm, and the etherial fluid is un- 
mixed and unpolluted. Such is the seat of this holy 
joy compared with that where sensual appetites and joys 

we placed. 

1 i 
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this case, though to the greatest treasure in the universe, 
could be of no advantage, any more than the gift of light 
to the blind. 

In short, none are entitled by divine constitution to the 
privilege of rejoicing in the Lord, but those who have 
an interest in Christ, If we Christians "joy in God," 
it is " through our Lord Jesus Christ," by whom we 
have received the atonement, Christ has made atone- 
ment for the sins of mankind ; but all have not received 
the atonement, have not complied with the true spirit 
and design of it, and with the appointed conditions of an 
interest in it; con§e(|uently, all such persons are as 
much in ia state of guilt and condemnation, as if no 
atonement had been made and offered, and therefore 
have no right to joy in God through Christ. Here the 
piighty difference between theliappy few and the wretched 
multitude takes its rise. But few are cordial friends to a 
crucified, atoning Saviour ; but few have that humble, 
penitent, affectionate faith in hini, which is connected 
with a saving union to his person, and title to his benefits. 
But few therefore are in a pardoned, justified state, and 
so have a right to call God t/ieir God and portion, and 
to gbry and triumph in him as such. The greater num- 
ber even of nominal Christians, being (as it is to be fear- 
ed) '' without Christ," of course neither have a right to, 
nor a moral capacity for, rejoicing in the Lord. 

Having seen that it is the privilege of good men to re-, 
joice in God, it remains that we shew, 

Thirdly, That it is also their dtiry thus to rejoice. 
That joy, which religion confers, as a privilege and felici- 
ty, it commands us to accept, to cherish, and improve. 
It requires the daily exercise of holy joy, as a necessary 
proof of our sincerity ; since v.ithout this our religion 
nvi^t be essentially deficient, both in principle and 
practice. 
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First, in principle ; for did faith, or hope, or love rule 
the heart, they could not fail to produce pleasure and 
joy in the service of God. We naturally delight in con- 
templating, pleasing, imitating, and honouring a friend 
whom we lave. If then we feel no habitual joy in God^ 
it argues the want of Jove to him. So that if we exclude 
ioy in GocJ from our religion, we shut out love, and 
havje no motives to it but fear and self-interest, which 
are low and unsuitable principles, on which to serve and 
obey such a Being as the infinite Jehovah? a Being, 
who deserves and demands our hearts, yea, our whole 
heart, and soul, and mind, and strength. 

Secondly, in practice: for neither life, zeal, nor perse- 
verantje in duty are to be e^^pected from )iim, whose 
heart is a stranger to delight in God and his ways. He 
applies himself to religion as a task. He dreads the 
taskmaster, but will labour no more than necessity re- 
quires. Such a religion as this is essentially different 
^m the homage of him, who worships the Father in 
spirit and in truth. 

Estimate then the genuineness of your religion, both 
in principle and practice, by the satisfaction and joy 
which you find in God and his service. Be assured, 
that where your treasure is, there will your highest joy 
be. As the worldly man rejoices in his earthly pos- 
sessions, the voluptuous nian in his sensual pleasures, 
and the social in his friends and companions ; so the 
truly good man rejoices in his God, in the di- 
vine perfections, government, precepts, and promises. 
This is what he owes both to God and religion, to him- 
self, and to others. 

Hence in order to reach this attainment or practise 
this duty in the happiest manner, he ought to take every 
step, which may tend to beget, maintain, and increase 
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this holy joy, or to put hb mind into a right franne for 
the exercise of it. As, 

thirst, He ought to make his calling and election sure ; 
and by impartial self-inquiry come to a decision of the 
great question, whose servant or child he is. For if he 
is the true child and servant of God, nothing is necessa- 
ly to his rejoicing in him, but his knowing it. If I 
know that God is my &ther, and that I serve him as a 
s(xi serveth his father, from a pure, filial affection to 
him) as the princij^ of my obedience, and in hope of 
his paternal acceptance and favour, as the utmost re* 
ward of it ; it is impossible but that I should esteem this 
a reasonable ground of joy in God, and as such derive 
high satisfaction from it. It is therefore ray duty to en- 
deavour to know this, and not remain uncertain in a con* 
cem of such infinite moment, when I may with due 
care and pains arrive at satisfaction in it. 

" No man knoweth the things of a man, but the spirit 
of a man which is in him ;" which implies that the spir- 
it of a man may know its own things, if it apply itself 
diligently to know them. And what are those things of 
a man, which the spirit within him may come to under- 
stand ? What but the things which most nearly concern 
him, the things of his peace, the things which accom- 
pany salvation ? And how shall his spirit know these 
things, but by descending into itself, and commun- 
ing with itself; examining what is the chief ob- 
ject of its love and hatred ; whfch way it most 
strongly inclines; what it sets up as its supreme 
good, and by what, in case of competition, he would 
abide, so as to part with all other things to secure it ? 
Can I say, that God is my center and my end ; the end 
of all my actions, and the center of my rest ? If so, I 
have reason to conclude, and rejoice in my sincerity, and 
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to rejoice in God, as approving and accepting me ! Thi$ 
then is the first duty of Christians in this afiair, to en- 
deavour to be satisfied of their right to rejoice in God, 
in order to their being about actually to do it. 

Secondly. It is their duty to remove out of the way 
whatever they have found, or Iiave reason to think, is a^ 
hinderance to this holy joy ; particularly, a multitude of 
worldly cares, and a too free indulgence of worldly joys. 
Worldly cares^ when they run high and grow numer- 
ous, prey upon the very life and strength of the soul : 
its force is spent upon them, so that it has no spirit left 
for the exercises of devotion ; and when duties are spirit- 
less, no wonder they are joyless too. Good men are of- 
ten very faulty in this matter : they care for the things 
of the world more than they need or ought : they have too 
many cares, or they sink too deep into their hearts. 
Such persons should not wonder tliat they receive no 
more, satisfaction from meditating on divine objects, 
which in themselves are adapted to give the most exquis- 
ite delight. They must discharge the train of cumberous 
cares, which now absorb their minds, before the joy of 
the Lord will enter and possess them. 

They must also beware of a too free indulgence of 
worldly and senative^qy^, even those which are in thiem- 
selves innocent : for this is not the only thing to be 
considered by the Christian ; namely, the bare lawful- 
ness of any pleasure or satisfaction, abstractedly taken : 
but do I give myself up to it? If not wholly, yet to a 
much greater degree than I should ? By these means it 
gets the mastery of my soul ; takes up the room which 
oughtto be filled with better entertainments, sensualizes , 
and debases my taste, and thereby indisposes me for the 
fiiiition of those purer joys, which religion bestows on 
all, who truly desire and seek them. It is verj'^ true that 
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Other joj's, when of a lawful nature, and lawfully used, 
i. e. with moderation^ are subservient to religion, and 
promote our joy in God^ But it is far otherwise, when 
we make pleasure of any kind not so much our divert 
sion, as our business ; when our passions are ^^^armly 
engaged by it, and we are no longer easy than while our 
circumstances enable us to command the returns of iti 
Religious joy has a happy influence on our common joysy 
to guide and moderate them i and when it has not this 
effect, but through our d\vrt negligence, or the great force 
bf temptation to sensual pleasure, the heart lets itself out 
to those low delights, such fleshly pleasures have a sad 
influence on our religious joys, so that the stream abates, 
in this channel in the same propoition, as it swells ifi 
the other ; for it cannot at the same time rise to any 
great height in both. 

Thirdly. It is the duty of Christians to stir Up theif 
iouts to rejoice in the Lord. They are not to allows 
themselves irt a heartless, meUtncholy frame i- they 
must not give way to it, as if it were a teniper of mind 
acceptable to God and creditable to religion ; but must 
endeavour to chide themselves out of it, expostulating 
with their own souls, as the psalmist does t\ith his/ 
*' Why art thou cast down, O my soul, and why art 
thou disquieted within me ? Hope thou in God, for I 
shall yet praise him, who is the health of my counter 
nance and my God." They ought to arise and exert 
all their vigour in combating and expelling these glooYny, 
melancholy ideas and passions, which are such enemies 
to the peace of their souls, and the pleasure and credit 
of their religion* If they will riot seek comfort with 
diligence in God's way, how can they expect to find it ? 
Do they think that God will, by an extraordinary op^ ' 
eration of his Spirit, create a bright and peaceful day 
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within them, while they do all they can to hinder its 
admission ? Are they not in this case guilty at once of 
inexcuseable sloth and presumption, and justly punished 
with a denial of that joy, which they do not labour to 
obtam? / 

Fourthly, They must make this a frequent petition in 
their addresses. to the throne of grace, that Grod would- 
give them the joy of his salvation, and uphold them with 
his free Spirit : that he, who is the Father of lights, 
would dart some beams of heavenly light into their souls, 
that they may not sit in darkness and in the shadow of 
death, but walk and rejoice in the light of life : that he, 
who is the fountain of comfort and blessedness, would 
speak peace to their troubled thoughts, would calm their 
tumultuous passions, and enable them to act all the graces, 
perform all the duties, and enjoy all the entertainments of 
the divine life, with high relish and delight. " Thou hast 
made it my duty, O my God, to rejoice in thee- And since 
thou hast made it my duty, I believe thou art ready to give 
me grace to perform it. I therefore apply to thee for 
light to guide me continually in that course, which will 
bring me this inward joy.'* 

These are some of the steps, which Christians may 
and should take, in order to be in the best preparation 
and disposition of mind for rejoicing in the Lord. 
And that all this is their incumbent duty, is evident, 
not only from the text and similar precepts, but from 
such considerations as these : 

First. The credit of religion obliges them to it. 
What will the enemies of God and religion say, when 
they see the most conscientious friends to both, appear- 
ing from day to day with a visible sadness and gloom on 
their countenances and deportment, as if they had no 
©njoyment of themselves ; but were «ome of the most 

K k 
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fiodorii and Wfctehed of mortabf* WiH thc9^ not be^i^t 
ttr say, siirel]rtbevydLe of Chrisl b not.wfaat.lirhiM 
^tepresented it, ^ easjr ydke,. and his btuden lightMia i 
IttP-fiervice ii|t]M be a weari^orae, or. at best.aa iaslcHd 
diing. And not only the professed enemies of religidQ 
wiU-be tiempted to .talk in dibstram, but otbersjtOQ^ .ivbo 
mig^ have eQibroooAa fife of virtue and pk^yVihaOdl 
nMvbeen: held up tp fj^wa ia so fiigfatfiil a dreaa^bj^llo 
and be^viour ;of sqme.well. meaqio^ buit wm 
;. tl^;fe t0Q^:ii^,b« prejudice 
i^^iop./ They, of ^41 men^ hav^erfhe hkeA title tiK and 
tbe grefrtc^ reason, .eap&pityi and fitpd of joy and dtf* 

U^i for who should rejok^ if l^»^ do mitandiiBME 
Vi^< who act up to their character as men and asrCfaiiB- 
tians ^ who in the^ main keep a good conscience both-lQ:^ 
ward God und man ? Joy and satis&ction are.the natuiil 
as well| as promised reward of such. a- life. Who 
should i^oice, if they may not, who have Qod fgr ^bdorr 
ci^ good, and felicity, Christ for their way to it, tfai» 
Holy Spirit as their qualifier for and earnest of it, and 
heaven for their everlasting home, in which they are to 
possess and enjoy it ? How can such persons reflect on 
^..this, and not rejoice? Certainly, they would be 
^^ceedingly to be blamed, if they did not rejoice. 
{And if there be this inward joy, it will express itself 
ii^ the outward conversation. An easy mind, a content- 
§^» jpyful heart cannot be concealed. All a man's wc»d3 
and actions will be tinctured with it. Like the oint- 
ment of the right hmd (a sweet perfume, chafed 
with the heat of the hand) it will bewray itself, 
and diffuse its fragrance all around. And it is fit , 
that it should* Christians ought not, if able, to throw a 
veil of pensive sadness over the tranquillity and j^y of their 
hearts. This would not be humility, but tf ectation ; it 
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would libt adorn: rdigion/ but disgface it ; and conse- 
quently would not be pleasing and iKXionrary to God, 
but the reverse. ,.;, . r .: / •. 

- Secondly. The Spirit is communicated^for diisend, 
that ^e might rejoice in 'the Lord ; land is ^ereftxre 
called " the Comforter. *' And as this, so his other titles^ 
of a "frei Spirit," die '' Spiritof adoptioi^V the " Spirit 
of glory^'V all signify his being imparted with thia de- 
sign, that we should rejoice and glory io| that blessed 
state into- which by the grace of God we ^rc^ tcanalated^ 
The fruit of the Spirit is Idve, and joyy arid p^ce. 
These are the afiections, which constitute happ^njesa; 
and these are the affections,, which both :the gospel and 
the Spirit of Christ are given to rais(? and promote. 
Christians are bound to love God an4 : one another ; 
and where this divine affection is triumphant,^ joy and 
peace are always found in its trains 

TTaiqa let not any of the followers. of Christ lentjatain 
such an erroneous thought, as if a jsoirpwful, dejected 
spirit, were the true, the genuine spirit of Christianity^ 
Sorrow for sin, there ought to be; .but this sorrow^ 
whea it is after a godly sort, is not inconsistent with joy^ 
but implies and prodi£ces it* It implies it, as it inyc4¥;e3 
the exercise of love to God, whom bysin we have offends 
cd, a [leasing faith, and hope in his forgiving mercy 
through the Mediator, the aclingand conscionsnesspf a 
rigfal: disposition toward sin a^d holiness : all which a& 
fiird immediate and wispeakable delight. It produ^e^ it, 
as; it is the condition and evidence of a state of pardon 
and peace with God. . Qn both accounts^ godly soiyoipr^ 
fiff from excluding, is the seed of spiritual joy. 

Thirdly. This joy tends veiy much to the advance- 
tnent of tfie divine life in the soul. In this sense, thejoy 
of the I-ord is the strtength of tl^e rigl»teouSp Jt gread^ 
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^oonfirnfarillieiii latte ^rays of ^fae^'foEtifietf tiidr lioljr 
geaoiutioM, mA^msppcalB them la /tmuSft of. trbafakb 
The Christitti, vfho&t religion yields him little ^r ^ ^ 
,pBaDt:ihAof!UtmMmi ».iiD^ zealoufltyaf- 

-tetedJAi^ (anto:gbcm widi«ny qpeed fowardpafet^ 

'2 W6uWyo«rdieajftx)imdinthew€3rkfrf'iheL^ 
ia the ftniite^ righl^ to lus gicM^? Woidd yra 
Ittve dl tbt jpiiwqiB of your «c^ invigorated f IVouU 
ifou kttproiM jpv eveiy divine i^rtue^ and pdrfbrm ^veqr 
diWf in the Attft 'acceptable manner? ll)en labour to 
lHM^«ipais^>irftWiKdy joyand cheerf^ Itbyour 

du^to do dib as much, as it ia your duly: to besliB 
advancingin religion ; since you cannot expectitbe lattar 
Without the fisriaifr. Is'not the Christian life rqirt»eiA( 
ed'as a race andli' pilgfimi^ f Are wd nottraveiliiiget»; 
ward Zion? But idiat q)eed can we makewidi.a 
oontinudrload of siidness and dejection upon: our spiritB? 
HoWcan we rufff: tb& race set before us f How be other* 
wite diaii wcOTT and fabt in our minds? Wherefore let 
lis lift lip the natidsthat hang down and the feeble knees, 
and make straight paths for our feet, lest that which is 
lanie be turned oiit of the way. Let us thus rejoice in 
God through Jesus Christ, though hot without a hum- 
bling^nse^ our great uri worthiness and nuhiberl«» 
defecte. Then we shaU find ourselves much more live- 
ly and active in religion ; and being freed from that bur- 
den, under which we were before ready to sink, shall 
run in the way of God's commands, and moiint up to. 
ward heaven as on the wings of eagles, 

IMPROVEMENT. . 

In thejirst place ^ what a chartriing^ idea does our sub- 
jfeictgive-of triic r^figiori, esjpccially tinder the Christian 
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dispensation ! Even under all the darkness^ restrictions, 
and terrors of the law, good men were acquainted with 
spiritual joy ; and some of them on ancient record, 
particularly David, expressed their holy joy, in the most 
elevated langu^e. But under the gospel, religion ap« 
pears in its brightest and &irest light, and is eminently 

adapted to beget all joy and peace, in those who believft 
and duly entertain it. No one can think or speak evil of 
the religion of Christ, who rightly understands it. For 
what is its main design, but to restore us to God and to 
ourselves, to our true perfection and happiness ? Let us 
only, at present, take notice of its tendency to promote 
our well being, both in this life and the next, by the 
provision it has made for the due government and exer* 
cise of our affections. These affections may b^ con- 
sidered with regard both to action and enjoyment. 

The two chief springs of action are hope and fear ; 
the two principal sources of cnjoymeni^ or ingredients of 
felicity, are love and joy. As to the first pair of these 
aflfections, no reli^bn can possibly be better adapted tg 
awaken and regulate these, than the Christian^ For 
what will awaken our hope, if the prospect pf such a 
blessedness as the gospel sets before us, which is con. 
summate and endless, will not do it ? W^t can reason- 
ably awaken our fears, like the wrath of God revealed 
fi*om heaven against all unrighteousness and ungodliness 
of men ? And what method can be proposed for the reg- 
ulation of our other hopes and fears, so likely and effec- 
tual as this, of making them all subservient to those 
hopes and fears, which terminate (Hi things invisible and 
eternal ? And the end of exciting our fear as well, as 
hope, being this, that we may hereby be engaged to a right 
tenjper and conduct, the gospel, even in its threatening* 
as well, as promises, has a very benign and friendly as- 
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. The same ma^ :be'remarked' c^iceriubg oiir= love and 
joy, on which our fruitioa of happine^ more immediate- 
\j depends. Were our isouls under 'the powerful influ- 
ence of that love, which the gospel aims to kindle, in our 
breasts, the love of God and of Jesus ; and did' we ex- 
perience m^sre of that ihward joy, to which we are so fre- 
qu^tly and- eaniestly invited' by God himself, wdehoidd 
be more truly aiid;eminendy h&ppy, than we ndw^are; 
and should not be in so much danger of pursuing the 
empty, .fugitive phantoms of happihess,i.%vhich this 
world presents. I may -^add,* the higher ■ degrees we 
^ifjoyedof diis divine hs^piriess, the more steady and 
unshaken would be the adherence of bur souls to the 
supreme good ; and the main objects of our lova and joy, 
being wisely chosen anddeeply fixedj would so direct 
and overrule our>love of inferior things and delight in 
them, as to keejptfiem within the Bounds of reason ; be- 
yond which they only occasicm greater disquietude'and 
vexation.'- ' '^- •• • • ■ 

. What just ground, tlien, can any Have to entertain an 
31 opinion of teiigioh, of the Christian religion ? It is 
true Christianity obliges us to mortify our members 
which are upon the earth. But these members are 
only certain exerescenic^es of our nature, irregular lusts 
and passi6tts, which are as incompatible with our peace 
and happiness^ as with our duty. " Mortify your mem- 
bers which' kte on the earth, fornication, uncleanness, 
inordinate affe^ion, evil concupiscence, and covetous - 
ness, which' is idolatry." This shows, that though 
these corrupt inclinations ar^ styled our members, they do 
not belong to our primitive or our renewed nature, but 
only to the corfiiptioa of it. It is further* 'granted, that 
Christianity carries virtue to its highest pitfch ; that it 
enjoins such heights of purity and divinieJ l6<?e, that it is 
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no easy thing to be a Christmn indeed." But what does 
this prove? Not that the religion of Jesus is not adapt* 
ed to the felicity of this life, but the reverse ; for it lays 
no other burden upon us, than what is, in its own na- 
ture, reasonable, necessary, and beneficial, and what 
would b6 no burden at all, were it not for our own der 
pravity. It aims only to remove what would incapaci* 
tate us for true pleasure ; and when it obliges us to be 
holy in all manner of conversation, to be perfect and 
pure as God and Christ are ; it does it upon this ground, 
that sudi holiness and perfection are the true glory and 
happiness of our reasonable natures, which alone caa 
enable us to rejoice in God. Godlitiess has the promise 
of this life as well, as of that which is to come ; not in- 
deed of thte pride and incumbrance of life, of worldly 
affluence, greatness, pleasure ; but of that happiness, 
which suits a reasonable nature, and the design of our 
Christian profession. 

In short, the glory of God in the happiness of men is 
the great object and end of Christianity, in the whole 
system of its doctrines, precepts and sanctions. It is 
true that our everlasting happiness in the next life is 
principally intended, as it ought to be ; but then the 
happiness of this life is consulted and promoted as far^ 
as is consistent with the other, which is infinitely more 
important. And I may safely affirm, that it is richly 
worthy of the wisest man's choice to be a Christian, 
merely on tlie score of the present felicity, which attends 
such a character. 

In the second place y are we acqudnted with that habit- 
ual, holy joy in the Lord, which is the peculiar charac- 
ter and privilege as well, as the constant duty of the 
righteous ? Is God himself, in the infinite glory of his 
perfections and government, the primary object of oup 
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joy f Can we cordaUy rejoice in every thing, which re- 
lates to this most exceltent Being? Does our joy in 
God possess a decided superiority over, and, as it were, 
perfume and oonsecrate, all our other joys? An4 is ita 
constant and permanent thing? Are we qualified and 
capacitated for this spiritual joy, by a prevailing like- 
ness and love to the ^ject ? Are we entided to it by a 
vital union to Christ, the great medium and procurer of 
this privilege ? 

Jnihe third fdace^ to such tfs find themselves desti- 
tute, of any title to, qualificatiods fiir, or experience of, 
this joy, let me briefly say ; Your condition at present 
resembles that of the starving prodigal in a strange land, 
at a distance firom his fidher's house, associatiog with 
swine, feeding up6n husks, perishing wyth hunger. 
Perhaps some of you are now triumphing in the pleasing 
enjoyments and prospects, wluch a flattering world jure- 
sents to her prosperous votaries, especially in the bloom- 
^g S^ty of youthful life. But, my friends, lode fo*- 
M'ard to the end of this bright and fascinating career of 
worldly joy. Ask the child of earthly pleasure on his 
deatn bed, whether this is the course he would recom- 
mend to his children and friends ; whether with his dy- 
ing breath he can assure them, that these gratifications 
really form the greatest enjoyment of life ? Will he not 
tell you, from his own experience, that they are all vani- 
ty and vexation ; that they are in themselves treach- 
erous, unsound, hollow, disturbed in the very moment 
of enjoyment ; that in the midst of such laughter the 
heart is sorrowful ; that the smile of gaiety is often as- 
sumed, while the heart aches within ? Whereas relig- 
ion, by bringing back the wandering soul to God, and 
placing its love, and hope, and joy in him, produces a 
heartfelt, habitual, and satisfying delight, a calm, serene 
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enjojntnent, a steady light, shining like that of the sun, 
more and more urito the perfect day. 

Let me, then, earnestly invite and press you to 
come, taste, and see how good the Lord is ; to comfe, 
eat of wisdom's bread, and drink of the wine, which she 
has mingled. Let me call on all those, who have hith- 
erto walked in the way of their own hearts, and have no 
other pleasures than those, which are merely sensual and 
earthly, or at best, have been strangers to the superior 

delights of communion with God ; to all such I call, to 
seek after that divine joy, which religion oflfers and gives 
to her children. Oh, seek after that renovation of heart 
to the likeness and love of God, which is necessary to 
prepare y oil to relish and delight in his holy and glori- 
ous character. Seek after that faith and interest in 
Christ, which are requisite to entitie you to this joy. 
Every motive, taken from time and from eternity, urges 
you to this ; for your whole happiness in both is con- 
cerned and wrapped up in it. 

Finally. Let true Christians permit me to be their 
monitor, as to their privilege and duty in this instance. 
Oh, what a singular privilege do you possess, of being 
able to rejoice in the Lord, to rejoice in him at all 
times, in all circumstances ! Oh, bless God for making 
this delightful exercise your constant duty, and thus 
twisting, or rather uniting, your business and happiness 
together in one point ! What an additional motive is 
here to the love of God, who has pleasure in the prosper- 
ity and joy of his servants ! Oh, love the Lord therefore 
all ye his servants, and constantly delight in him. Let 
joyful thanksgiving and praise be a main part of your 
employment here, as it will be your whole and eternal 
employment in heaven. Watch against every thing, 

L 1 
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wfiich would indispose you for the enjoyments of the 
divine life ; and remember, that by intermitting the ex- 
ercises of the heavenly life you rob yourselves of its 
pleasures. If any of you, by sloth, carnal indul- 
gences, or any other means, have lost that liveliness and 
joy in God and religion, which you once had, call to 
mind whence you are fallen, and what you have lost, and 
repent, and set yourselves to do your first works, and re- 
gain your first love, that you may recover your former 
joy. Thus, from time to time, you should recollect 
yourselves, examine the state of your souls, repair any 
decays, correct any slips you have made, and stir up 
yourselves to take hold of God and his strength. Yoii 
have always reason to suspect, that things are greatly 
amiss within you, when you can take as much pleasure 
as usual, or more, in other tilings, but not iu God or re- 
ligion. Oh, seek then to have the joy of the Lord for 
your constant food and strength ; that, under its influ- 
ence, you may mount up with wings as eagles, and be 
ripening fast for perfect union, lo\-e, and enjoyment in 
heaveD. 
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Delivered at a Concert of Prayer. 



Matthew vi. 9, IQ. 

Hall(med be thy names thy kingdom come; thy will pe 
done in earthy as it is in heaven. 

X HAT djiviiKp form of devotion, of which these 
words are a part, is equally distingubhed for its brevity 
and fuhiess, its plainness and grandeur, its universal 
suitablen^iess atnd importance^ In these several respects, 
it unspeakably transcends the highest productions of 
^man. While it unites the interests of heaven and earth, 
of time and eternity, in six short petitions ; it is remark- 
able that thr^e of these, which compose the first part 
of the prayer, cent^-e in one great object, viz. the declar- 
ative glory of God, consisting in the universal prosper- 
ity of his kingdom, and advanced by the general obe- 
dience, order, and happiness of his moral subjects. 
And as the beginning, so the conclusion of this de- 
vout summary, is consecrated to this object; for it 
closes with ascribing thekingiion), the power, and glory 
to the Deity j and by its significant amen^ it sums up 
the feelings of the petitioner in a strong desire and as- 
surance, that God will manifest this his power and glory 
in the universal establishment of his spiritual kingdom. 
The words, then, which I have placed at the head of 
this discourse, and which comprise the first and crown- 
ing part of this perfect model of supplication, are emi- 
pjentlv suited to the present occasion ; which is not only 
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a season of united prayer, . but is expressly devoted to 
the object here reconunended, viz. the advancement of 
Christ's kingdom in our world. That our prayers on 
a subject so sublime and ihteresting, and our.^ture am- 
duct pursuant to them, may be properly directed and 
animated, let us attend to the leading instructions, sug* 
gested to us in the concise, but weighty petitions above 
recited. * ' Hallowed be thy name ; thy kingdom come ; 
> thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven." 

As names are employed to signify, or convey the 
knowledge of things, so the nanie of God, in the tpxt, 
signifies the Deity himself, as made known by his word, 
institutions and works. When God was pleased, at the 
request of his favourite servant, to proclaim his name 
and to show his glory ; these were the itjgredients of 
that comprehensive display — " The Lord, the Loid 
God, gracious and merciful, long suffering, and abun- 
dant in .goodness and truth, keepuig mercy for thous* 
ands, forgiving iniquity, transgression and sin, and who 
ynH by no means clear the guilty." This diyine name, 
announced to Moses, and more obscurely published by 
the ancient prophets, is fully illustrated by Jesus Christ, 
by the whole series of his actions, sufferings and doc* 
trines ; which unitedly exhibit the rich and endearing 
mercy of Jehovah, in connexion with his awful majesty, 
justice and truth. While the law and gospel thus pub- 
lish the name of God, his various works of nature, 
providence and grace, by harmonizing with and fulfill- 
ing his word, add lustre and confirmation to every nart 
of his revealed name, and spread abroad its glory, as 
the earth and planets receive and reflect the splendour of 
the sun. 

Accordingly, God's name is hallovjed or consecrated, 
when it is conspicuously and eminently honoured ; just 
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as the consecrated persons and things under the law 
were peculiarly dignified by their separation to holy 
purposes. To pray,. therefore, for the sanctification of 
the divine name, implies a request, that the various at* 
tributes, which compose this name, may be displayed 
and extolled by the whole created universe : in partic- 
ular, that intelligent creatures, especially the human race, 
may unitedly oflFer to their Creator those inward senti- 
ments and outward expressions of veneration and love, 
which are most suitable and honourary to so glorious 
an object, and which best comport with the various dis- 
coveries of his character ; and finally, that he would 
make all things, even the partial and temporary evils of 
our system, ultimately conduce to the greatest glory of 
his name. 

The two next clauses of the text, " Thy kingdom 
conie, thy will be done,'* are intimately connected with 
the first, as means with the end. By God's kingdom 
here is intended, not his general providential govern- 
ment, which has been erected and administered from the 
creation, and whose coming therefore is not an object of 
prayer ; but his mediatorial and gracious kingdom. 
This comprehends that external administration, by which 
Jie calls men to the profession of the true religion, and 
mves them outward laws, ordinances, and privileges ; 
also that internal dominion, by which he effectually sub- 
dues, sanctifies, and comforts their hearts, and which 
the apostle accordingly describes, as consisting in 
righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost ; and 
finally, that heavenly ^te of glory, which is the perfec- 
tion of the two former ; for the kingdom of God on 
earth, both in its visible and invisible duties and bless- 
ings, is but a handmaid, or a preparatory discipline to 
the kingdom of heaven. 
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When, therefore, we pray that God's kingdcHn may 
come, we request the universal spread of the gospel, 
bodi in its external and inward dispensation, and the 
consequent reign of vu$ue, peace, and felicity, through 
the whole fiutnily of mankind. We ask the full ac- 
complishment of the great plan o[ mediatorial mercy, 
not only in the expected glory of the latter days, but ia 
the far more glorious and happy state of things whi^h 
vnil finally succeed. And since the honQur qf ^ kiog 
AS well, as the beauty and happiness of his empire, gi^t- 
ly depends on the prompt and entire obejjience of his 
subjects ; we pray that the will of our divine Sovereign 
may be done on earth, as it b in heaven ; that b, that it 
n(^ay be performed by us, an<J by niankind at laqge, io a 
manner resembling, as nearly as possible, the obedieaQe 
of celestial spirits ; with the same speed and ^1^^, 
purity and exactness, humility and veper^tion, constancy 
and fiervour^ 

A« these several petitions thus point to the wprk of 
redemption, pr the Christian interest, and pii^y for its 
general triumph ; so they remarkably suit each succes- 
sive period, or varying condition of the church, from the 
beginning to tliis day. During the patriarchal and 
Mosaic dispensations, the coming of God's kingdom 
under the promised Messiah was the immediate and 
great object of prayer to the Old Testament saints. 
When die Messiah appeared, and began to erect his gos- 
pel kingdom, the immediate object of the petitions be- 
fore us, as presented to, and used by, his primitive disci- 
ples, xvas the extension of this new dispensation from / 
Judea throughout the vvor}d. We, in this later period I 
of the world, being presented by the word and provi- I ' 
dence of God, with the near prospect of a still more J ^ 
glorious dispensation of grace, in a far more generaj i 
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diffusion than has vet existed, of the Christian doctrine 
and spirit ; V)e are hereby directed to apply the petitions 
before us more immediately to this approaching event : 
while those, who shall enjoy this expected, happy - 
dispensation, will still long and pray for the more illi^tri-* 
ous and final coming of Christ in his kingdom of glory. 

Having briefly illustrated the prayer of our text, let us 
attend more distincdy to its superior importance ; or to 
the sacred motives and obligations, which persuade 
us to adopt it. 

In the first place, the rank which it bears in thb divine 
pattern of devotion proclaims its peculiar moment. The 
interest and hc«iour of God^s name and kingdom are 
justly held up as the beginning, centre, and end of the 
Lord's prayer, both because the perfections and glory 
of the Supreme Being deservedly claim our fir^ and 
supreme attention ; and because true love to him, which 
is the soul of religion and of acceptable prayer, unites 
the heart to his interest, as its principal object ; and of 
course makes it desire above all things the prosperity of 
the Redeemer's kingdom. 

The scripture represents the work erf* redemption, as 
the greatest of divine operations, and as giving the most 
perfect display of the divine character, as reflecting trans- 
cendent glory on all the persons and perfections of Deity. 
Consequently, the more this work flourishes, or the 
more eminently the kingdom of grace prevails, the more 
splendid is the triumph of the divine name ; the larger is 
the revenue of glory to the Father, the Son, and the Ho- 
ly Ghost. Must not every soul, which possesses the 
genuine feelings of piety, be instantiy warmed by this 
consideration into ardent prayers and efforts for the ad- 
vancement of Christ's kingdom ? The prophet Isaiah, 
having a distant glimpse of the surprising glory, which 
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would redound to the blessed God by the redemption of 
man, is so enraptured by it, that he fervently calls even 
upon inanimate nature, to bxu^t forth into joyful praise 
on the great occasion— ^^ Sing, oh heavens, for the Lord 
hath done it ; shout, ye lower parts of the earth : break 
fbrdi into singing, ye mountains, oh forest, and eveiy 
tree therein ; for the Lord hath redeemed Jacdi), and 
glorified himself in Israel." 

How peculiarly incumbent, then, is it upon m^ who are 
at once God's rational creatures, and the special objects 
of his glorious redeeming mercy, to begin and end all 
our offices of devotion, with fervent praises for the 
work of redemption, and with earnest prayers for its 
promised, more extensive success ! How important h 
it, that this object should pervade and sanctify tlie 
whole contexture of our devotions on every occasion, 
especially such as the present! Otherwise, our rd%- 
ious addresses will proceed on a wrong principle, and 
brcathe an improper and selfish spirit. 

The reason of things as well, as the arrangement of 
the Lord's prayer, instructs us to ask for other bles-» 
sings chiefly as means to this governing end ; to ask 
our daily bread, or needed external good, not merely as 
an instrument of animal, much less of sinful gratifica- 
tion ; but as requisite or conducive to our serving the 
purposes of his kingdom ; yea, to beg the forgiveness 
of our sins, and deliverance from temptation and all 
evil, not barely for selfish ends, but that God's honour 
and kingdom may be promoted by our pardon, sanc- 
tification, and final happiness, and by our correspon- 
dent, everlasting returns of service and praise. 

In a word, the petitions in the text are of such prima- 
ry importance, that they .ought both to consecrate and 
limit all oiu- other desires ; so that we should fi^l will- 
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ing to h^ denied in the latter so far, as they happen to 
interfere with the former. Those petitions, indeed, 
the grant of which is essential to our- final happiness, 
are always consistent, yea, inseparably united, with th^ 
glory of God and the interest of the Redeemer ; so, that 
in properly seeking the one, we necessarily seek and se- 
cure the c^er. But those requests, which respect tem- 
poral good, or some non-essential circumstances of spir- 
itual blessings, may not be always consistent with the 
grand object of prayer ii) the text ; in which case, they 
must be cljeerfuUy submitted and sacrificed to it. In 
this case, the deni^ of our private inferior petitions is, 
on the whole, the best fulfilment' and reward of our 
prayer ; because it gratifies and recompenses our first, 
disinterested^- and crowning request. 

Our Saviour prayed eamestiy, that the bitter cup of 
crucifixion might pass from him, yet with perfect sub- 
jnission to the will and g}9?y pf his Father. His par- 
ticular request was refused ; bc^cause the honqur of 
God's decrees, predictions, and attributes in the re- 
demption of mwi, demanded his death. Yet we are 
told, in the fifth chapter to the Hebrews, that ^* he was 
heard in these his s?rewig Supplications and tears ;" thit 
is, his governing desire was granted. His Father, by 
quickly exacting him from the grave to his own right 
hand, and giving him to see of the travail of his soul to 
his abundant satisfection, rewarded him with a far great-i 
er good, tlian that which he haid previously denied. 

. Which leads us to observe, that the proper recom- 
pense and 'JQy of the Redeemer are greatly concerned 
hx the petitions before us. The heart of Christ was sd 
perfectly engaged for his Father's honour aind kingdom^ 
as ;coniiected with our redemption, that he fi:'eely iaubi 
i^itted to 'immense humiliation a^d sufi*ering$ to secure 

M m 
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thescf hmduable ends. This was, in a great degr^ 
the joy set befiire Um, for wluch he endured the cross^ 
and despised the shame. A leading promise made to* 
him by his Father was, that he shouldsee &is seed, and 
lliat the pleasure of the Lord should prosper m .his 
haHd ; tf»t a& nations should serve lum ; that every 
Knee and tongue should ^aey him honu^. When we 
consider how richly Christ has merited this pronused 
reward ; how much he labovm^, pnrjred, and suflfered 
ui order to obtain it ; wimt an eminent claim Air had to 
be exalted both by God and mair, who has done and 
induced so* mfuch for the interests of both : when we 
contemplate these tMngs, can we avoid feeting the 
strongest incentives to pray for that, which b the &- 
vourite object, recompense, and harvest of all his toils' 
and sufferii^ f 

Espeda&y when we add, that the advancement of 
Christ's kingdom is an event unspeakably glorioas 
and happyr it is glarwus ; as the character and gov- 
ernment of this divine Kang are absdutely perfect. 
While the dominion of the greatest and best earthly 
rulers is weak, and mutable, and transitory, liable to- be 
obstructed and even subverted, by domestic or foreign 
resistance j the empire of the Son of God is, like him- 
sdf, immoveable and everlasting. While the authcnity 
of earthly kings can regulate only the visiHe conduct, 
and secure the temporal interests, of their subjects ; the 
administration of King Jesus controls the secret aifec* 
tions, and insures the spiritual and everlasting felicity of 
the soul. While many imperfections mark the intellec- 
tual and moral character, and consequently the official 
conduct, of the best human governors, and of course 
render their administration a feeble, precarious, and in- 
terrupted source of public happiness ; the character of 
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Medsiab^ the Prince, combines unerring wisdom to fdai^ 
sdmigh^ power to execute, invw^bk justice, benevot-; 
lenoe, jmd mercy to prompt and direct all his knowl- 
edge and energy to the highest good oJF his sub*- 
jectsu 

How transcendent i^ust be the prosperity of that holy 
immunity, which obeys the jaws, and enjoys the pro- 
tection, of this glQi^Qus Spvereyign ! What a golden age 
of the world m^st that be^ In which hjis benign govern^ 
ment shall ingtngketyatejy embrace the whole brotherhood 
pf man ! Figure tp you^-selves, my hearers, the divine 
reli^on pf Jesus enthroned in the hearts, in the families, 
and in all the societies pf mankind ! What an aggregate 
of private and public happiness 19 the immediate result ! 
Behpld eac^ indiy^dual emancipated from the vile and 
destructive tyranny of sin and Satan, and restored to in* 
ward ff^eedom, purity, and joy ! See every family pos-. 
aessing that don^estic harmony and bliss, which flows 
from n^utu^l Ipve and ^delity among its several mem- 
bers, ^nd from the constat, deligh^ul experience pf the 
diviixe benediction upon their comn^pn car^s, endearr 
ments, .^md satisfactions ! Behold every civil society enr 
joying that public liberty and defence, prosperity and 
greatness, internal and external peac^, which naturally 
arise from the universal prevalence of private and social 
virtue among its various members and rulers ! See the 
benevolent principles of Christianity cementing them all 
into one harmonious body, and devoting their several 
functions, their united affections and efforts to the gen- 
eral welfare ! See each member loving his neighbour as 
himself, cheerfully losing private interest in the public 
good, steadily practising those personal, patriotic, and 
^vine virtues, which nourish and perfect hunian socir 
ety, and at once sjealously promoting, md delightfully 
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cbjdfifig, the tirmoud and Imppy ismit bt every fidkntr 

member, and of the communit}^ at large ! 

As these would be the natuftiliiliiit^ of the gospel^mit 
universally prevailk^ ; so Christ hims^ Would then be 
the king and protector of our world in a peculiar and^tni-. 
nent manner. All his high attributes and authority would 
be exerted for its temporal and spiritual welfare. Att 
the nations would enjoy the dkect influences oF his Ht^, 
efficacious, and benevolent administration, and be mould* 
ed by it into one vast- empire oi righteousness and joy. 
Who, diat has any fnendship either to God or ifiian, 
oan help exulting at the thought of so glorious and faap^ 
I)y a scene, and contributing his best wishes and prty* 
ers for its speedy arrival ! 

Especially when we consider further, how frequetttlf 
and expressly the scriptures predict and promise sudi 
a blessed period, as we have just described* The Wtk 
often speaks of a time, when the heathen and uttermost 
parts of the earth shall be given to Christ ; When ihe 
earth shall be filled with the knowledge of the Lord, ai 
the waters cover the sea ; when the fulness of the Gra* 
tiles shall come in, and all Israel be saved ; when anti- 
christ shall be destroyed, and Satan bound a thousand 
years; when war shall universally cease, and piety, 
peace, and happiness abound through the world ! There 
is no period in the history of past 2^es, which corres- 
ponds with these magnificent, scriptural prophecies. 
We are, therefore, warranted and encouraged to eitpect 
and pray for their future accomplishment, and wt ought 
to pray for it with that assurance of faith, which such 
express divine declarations require, and with that ardour 
and constancy, which their excellent and happy import 
demands. 
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It is also further to be considered, that tlie whole crea* 
tion is earnestly waiting, and constantly groaning* and 
travailing in pain for this glorious event. The apostle, 
in the eighth chapter to the Romans, introduces the 
whole frame of visible nature, the insensible and brutal 
as well, as intelligent creation, as vehementiy desiring^ 
expecting, yea, travailing in pain for this happy period. 
The general sentiment of this remarkable passage seem* 
to be this ; that main's apostasy has brought such van- 
ity, ditorder, and bondage upon the creation around 
him ; has subjected them to such an unnatural and mis- 
erable state fronv. the abuse of man and the curse of 
God, that they may be said to groan under the weight 
of this servitude, and to pant for liberty ; to groan afte* 
a restoration to their primitive perfection and use. This 
passage further intimates, that when the kingdom of 
Christ shall come in its glory, all nature shall, in some 
sense, participate its happy fruits ; all the anitnal and 
matoial creation shall, in a great measure, be rescued 
from the effects of the curse, and be made to serve the 
real benefit of man, .and the honour of their God. As 
the prophet represents it, " holiness to the Lord shall 
be written upon the very bells of the horses, and every 
pot in Jerusalem shall be holiness to the Lord of hosts." 
Shall not v>e th^i, whose apostasy has contributed to 
this debasement and misery of nature, join the general 
groan and cry of the travailing creation, in ardently 
praying for its expected, happy deliverance ; whai ifio% 
Oidy man, but die creatures conuiected with him, shall, 
in some itnportant sense, be regenerated from the boa^ 
dage of corruption unto the glorious liberty of the sons 

ofGod? 

We may add, that fervent and constant prayer fo» 
the coming of Christ's kingdom is one of the best proofe 
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of a traly enlarged and benevolent mind, of a spiritual 
and divine temper. It is represented in scripture, as 
tlie peculiar character of the saint, Ujat he is a friend to 
Zion ; that he loves, waits, and prays for herprosperitj-; 
tlut, he takes pleasure in the very stones of Jerusalem, 
and favours even the dust thereof. Whence it appears, 
that a spirit of prayer for die advancement of the Chris, 
tian interest is necessarj' to prove our own Chi-istianity. 
Without it we have no scriptural evidence, that we hat-e 
any true love to Cliiist, to his church, or to the human 
race. But affectionate and unceasing supplication for 
the general spread and success of tlie gospel at once dis- 
covers and impi-Qves a spirit of friendship to God and the 
Redeemer, to the Christian religion and church, to the 
best interests of mankind, and in some sense to the jier- 
fection and felicity of die moral system in general. For 
the scriptures lead us to think, that the Icnowlcdge, vir- 
tue, and happiness of the larious orders of the angelic 
world, are greatly promoted by the display of divine 
glory in the design and gradual progress of man's res- 
toration to holiness and happiness. In praying, there- 
fore, for this object, we virtually intercede for the utu* 
verse ; we concur and have fellowship with the infinite* 
ly benevolent Deity in that, which is his fevourite d&. 
sign ; and thus we approve ourselves his genuine 
duldren. 

In short, fervent prayer for the advancement of 
Christ's kingdom is an exercise equally noble, pleasr 
«nt, and advantageous. It is noble, as it implies the 
most generous, godlike views and desires. It is pleas- 
ant, as it expresses and promotes that love to God and 
his creatures, which is the very temper of happiness ( 
and, as it is attended with a delightfbl consciousness of 
resembling and pleasing the Beii^, whom we address, 
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and with a comfbrting assurance, that our pious and be^ 
nevdent petitions will be ultimately answered. It is 
ad^antageousy as it directly sweetens and exalts our 
spirits ; as it engages us to such a conduct, or to the 
careful use of such means, as may best correspond with 
our. prayers, and give them the greatest force and sue-, 
cess; and, as it is connected, by divine constitution, 
with the attainment of the important blessing we implore. 
As prayer, in general, wh^n rightly performed, emi-. 
nently qu^ifies dependent creatures for the reception of 
divine &vours, and is therefore properly made the con- 
dition oi their bestowment ; so, intercession for our fel- 
low-creatures, especially for the revival and prevalence 
of religion among them, is, with great reason, prescribed 
as a mean of drawing down this infinite blessing. For 
' skice earnest prayer for this object implies and promotes 
a disposition, and pursues an end, highly acceptable and 
honorary to God, and eminently conducive to the gen- 
eral good ; the Supreme Being must surely be disposed 
to encourage and reward such intercession, by granting 
some signal tokens of his approbation. Accordingly, 
the Bible abounds with precepts and examples, encour- 
agements and promises, intended to animate Christians 
to fi^uent and earnest supplication for this comprehen- 
sive mercy. The Lord's prayer, as we have already 
shewn, is a standing prescription to this eflFect. Wbea 
God, by his prophet Ezekiel, had promised his people 
a rich segregate of temporal and spiritual blessings, ho 
«dds, that he would be inquired of by the house of Israel 
to do this for them. In another passage he represents 
himself, as waiting for his people's prayers, to prepare 
the way for the bestowment of special favours on his 
^urch. Yea, he describes himself, as hastening to 
ognfer these blessings, while they are only beginning to 



MbW.menv Let us etidi^vtmr tb convince all around 
tto^'that ttiere is no more 'snperstilidn or entfausiasm in^ 
resorting to prayer, as a medium of spiritual blessings,' 
tli^''bl"usixi^ pitipermesms^ihother^ -cases ^t^ obtain 
valuable ends: '-'- '^'^ •' 

■'•ft ■/ * 

• ' ItV iiiq»fcs»* th&^ e&nvictibn more stiiohgfy t6 y^% ai 
tb- give life and^sticceaii'to our prayers, tet us follow 
liMa ■ with' a^ stilBtEde' pt^dtice; Let nottie of us fak^* 
i^ge* ih tins eortcert of prayer as a: cloiki dr compen-- 
iiSibhl for'allo^tred Hypoterisy or dfebbedience,' or a sub-^ 
Pittite' fofr personal reformation and' hoHhe^s. Let u» 
fTO\'e, thktwcire sincere in lamentitigthe infidelity; and 
flies ctf t!ie day, and in praying fijr a* genera reformat 
tiQPy hy bewailing- and correcting^, in the first place, our 
own remSEUtiing infidelity and transgressions ; and- by 
gfficfibirsly exhibiting,' in our daily temper and conduct/ 
fbct'ChristiaA 'piety and morality, wMdf ckfcr prayer* 
seeni t* befriend fend protoote* ' Let us edteem ttus, as^ 
diitoh^ the greatest advantages of this visible s^reement 
in prayer, that it not only ^ves new animation and force 
to the petitions of those, who engage in it?, and renders 
flieSr united supplications peculiarly pleasing^ and preva- 
lent with the Most High ; that it not only greatly im- 
^ves the Christian union and candour of those various 
denominations, whom it embraces ; but also binds them 
all to exemplary prudence and godliness in their daily 
deportment, and urges them to the most discreet, yet 
vigorous measures, to advance the kingdom of Christ in 
the rising and risen generations around them ; particu- 
larly in the respective families, churches, and neighbour- 
hoods, with which they are severally connectedr It is 
the speaker's ardent wish and prayer, that these happy 
fruits may conspicuously mark that seasonable and laud- 
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able concert of devotion, which has once more brought 
us together; and that the »iie4iilt iof all may be, a re- 
markable fiilj&lment of ancient prophecies in the exten- 
sion of primitive Christiatfity In all its transcendent vir- 
tues an.4 bles 

ah issue, *^\-7 --^.^^ ^^^a^ v.^ *-w*«, ».^^^ 

not silence ; anil' gift? iiin no rdsi, till ii6*4stablish and 
ma]^e Jerusalem a praise in the earth- 
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fltarauKi XX* 



The Spirit^ i^iolploymfeht, ahd t><^ii^ i^ 

tile tSUnstian Mim^try.* ^ ! 



Ephesians iii. 8, 9, 10* 

Uhiomc^ v)ho am less than the least of all saints^ is this 
grace groen^ that I shmdd preach among the Gentiks 
the unsearchaMe riches of Christ ; and to make all men 
see what is the fellowship of the mystery , whieAJhm 
the beginning qf the world hath been hid in Godj who 
created all thifigs by Jesus Christ: To the intent^ that 
noWf unto the principalities and powers in hecnenfy 
places^ might bi knawnbyth^ church the manifold wis* 
domqfGodf ' 



p 



ERHAPS no passage of scripture ^ves a more 
amiable and exalted view of the spirit, employment, and 
design of the Christian ministry, than the words just 
^recited. The humble and grateful spirit of a good min- 
feter is forcibly expressed in this remarkable clause : 
*' To me, who am less than the least of all ssdnts, is this 
grace given." His employment is smmmed up in 
preaching " the unsearchable riches of Christ." The 
design of his office b to hold up, not only to men on 
earth, but "to principalities and powers in heavenly 
places" the manifold dbplay of Deity in the work of 
redemption. 

* Delivered at the Ordinatipa tf tbe Rev. W* £. Churning, in Botton> 
June lit, 1303. 
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We idill attend, in the First place, to die lowly and 
thankful spirit, which becomes die gospel minister 
This temper is peculiarly required and promoted by the* 
Christian revelation, by the leading complexion pf itt 
fects and doctrines, of its precepts and blessings. It ev« 
er accompanies and distingui^es eYtngelical piety^ and 
virtue fix>m their first rise in the human heart to their fi- 
nal perfection and reward. As Christianity is the relig- 
ion of sinners, so a cordial reception of it must presupJ 
pose and powerfully cherish a humbling' sense of per- 
sonal guilt and depravity, and a disposition to ascribes 
the needed blessings of pardon, holiness, and eternal 
life, to the infinite mercy of God, operadng through die 
perfect atonement of his Son. Accordingly, the habit* 
ual views and exercises of every real Christian harmo- 
nize with the prayer of the publican, " God be merciful 
to tne a skinier;" with the acknowledgment of oii? 
apostle, " by die grace of God I am, what I am ;" and 
with die song of the heavenly hosts : ** Salvation to our 
God, who sitteth on the throne, and to the Lamb." 

As the spirit, expressed in die text, characterizes ew 
try penitent believer, so it eminendy suits die profes- 
sion of a Christian minister. His official studies and re- 
Hgious addresses constandy place before him the awful 
presence and majesty, the infinite holiness and grace of 
God, the wonderful condescension and sacrifice of 
Christ, die dependent and wretched condition of apos* 
tiartb man, the duty and importance of humble repentf 
ance and thankful praise on the part of redeemed sin- 
ners, and his own peculiar obligs|tipns to divine m^rpy 
for making him not only a partal^r, but ^ public herald^ 
of the gospel ssilvation. Can we wonder, that these 
eombined ideas roused in the bosom of Paul the most 
humble and grataefol emotions ? Ought they not to pror 
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fluce similar effects on every minister P Can a man, who 
is a stranger to these sentjiments and affections^ be qusim 
ified to enforce them on others ? Can he skilfully ancj 
tenderly administer that spiritual medicine, the necessi- 
ty and value of which he does not perceive, whose heal- 
ing-a,nd conaforting .efficacy he has never felt ? Can he 
i^uitably lead the devotions of Christians, who has nev^ 
imbibed the gospel spirit; whose heart has never been 
tuned to thehamaony of Christian love and praise? la 
short, the soul of a minister must be cast in the humble 
jmould of Christianity, before he can relish and faithful- 
ly perform the condescending and self-denying duties of 
his office ; before he can readily beconie all things to all 
men, and even take pleasure in instructing, reproving, 
or coniforting the weakest and lowest forms of hvi^mai^ 
nature. Oni die altar of Christian humility he must sac- 
rifice that fondness for hun^an applause, poental luxury, 
or worldly emolumpnt ; . that pride of litertuy, ministeri- 
al, or moral eminence ; that unfeeling or haughty neg- 
lect of the common people, which superior station, 
knoMdedge, and fame, assisted by humaji frailty or cor- 
ruption, are apt to inspire. To subdue these evils, and 
to nourish the opposite virtues, tlie Chi'istian pastor 
must early ^nd deeply imbibe the self-abasing, yet enno- 
bling views presented in our text. . 

We grant, that Paul had special reasons for adopting 
the humble and admiring language before us. He had 
been a violent persecutor and blasphemer of Christ and 
his gospel. The sovereign power and mercy of the 
JRedeemer h^id suddenly arrested his. mad career, and 
conferred on him, not only the temper apd blessedness 
of a Christian believer, but the high character of a Chris^ 
tian apostle. He had been furnished for this office, had 
been supported and prospered In its execution, in sl 
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manner truly extraordinaiy, and probably unexampled 
even in that age of miracles^ The affecting contrast 
between his former and present condition perpetually 
dwelt on his mind. It sunk him in his oivn estimation 
below the least of saints, while it raised him above the 
highest in his fervent and exalted ascriptions to the grace 
Of God- 
But while the circumstances and feelings of Paul 
were in some respects peculiar ; we must remark, that 
the spirk of the sincere Christian and minister is essen- 
tially the same in all, who possess it. The most amia^ 
ble temper, the best education, the most improved intel- 
lect, and the greatest exterior decorufh, and virtue, can- 
not raise their subjects above the necessity and obli- 
gation of evangelical feith and repentance. And whoev^ 
er cordially repents of sin, and embraces the gospel, will 
readily unite with our apostle in esteeming himself less 
than the least of all saints, and in ascribing all his privi- 
leges and hopes to the riches of divine mercy. It may 
reasonably be expcicted, that these humble and grateful 
emotions will keep pace with his general progress in re- 
ligious knowledge and virtue, comfort and usefulness j 
because his materials for and incitements to them will in- 
crease in this proportion. Real, and especially advanc- 
ed Christians are far more intimately acquainted with 
themselves, than they can be with any of their brethren. 
Their spiritual senses are particularly nice and tender in 
discerning and feeling their own defects and transgres- 
sions. Their charity suggests in behalf of the offences 
of others many excuses and extenuations, which a strict- 
er knowledge or jealousy of their own characters dares 
not apply to themselves. Hence those professors and 
ministers of the gospel, who are truly eminent in their 
profession, are generally distinguished by a modest and 
charitable deportment. 
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We may add, the good minister is nourished in faii^ 
mility and pious gratitude, by contemplating; his hoaoar« 
able, sacred, and arduous employment He compares 
bb own weakness, impurity, and demerit, witH the high 
nature and demands dfhis station. And while this com^ 
parison fills him with ingenuous shame and trcmbliflg 
solicitude ; it awakens thankful astonishment, that God 
should advance so xhean a creature to an office so digni- 
fied ; thathe should select and assist so feeble an instru- 
ment to accomplish a work so difficult and g^(xioas» 
This brings us 

Secondly, To consider the employment of a Christiao 
m^bter. It is here expressed by ** preaching te 
unsearchable riches of Christ " 

These *^ unsearchable 'riches" may denote the persoo? 
al excdUencies of the Redeemer. Thus undoRitoody 
they point us to the wonderful assembliqge of diidne and 
human perfections in that mysterious Person, whose 
name is Immanuel, who is the image and efliilgence of 
his Father^s glory, m whom dwells all the fulness of the 
Godhead, to whom the titles and attributes, the wcH-ks 
and honours of divinity are ascribed ; who yet was made 
flesh and tabernacled among us ; who, amid the natural 
infirmities and temptations, exhibited all the virtues of 
humanity, in their full and steady lustre. What treas- 
ures of majesty and meekness, of dignity and conde- 
8(iension^ of glory and humility, of justice and mercy, 
are united in his character ! In his person and actions,^ 
combined with his discourses, the invisible God is 
brought down to man, that man might rise to the true 
knowledge, imitation, and enjoyment of God* 

The " riches of Christ*' mav also include his mediae 

m 

lorial character and fulness ; his great offices and works, 
is the Instructor and High Priest^ the Ruler a^ Judge^ 
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of the world. His instruQticms, n ncor^aoA in the s»* 
cred \»AotVj were admuably reconunende^ by the^r 
simpliQ^ £uad authority, l^y tjieir harmpay and vfuiety, 
by their fulnef9 ^ grand(eur. .:Tbey set b^ore m the 
mo$t intepe&tirig and su|:^nie . objepts, w their native 
majes^t wd m (I^. most £imiliar light. They give ua 
the »08t tieed£al -M^d satiB&ctory information with re- 
spect bodi to God and ourselves^ They eontaio noth^ 
ing, whiirh i$ nwrely <fUriotis, puz;!lipg, or dryj noth- 
ing, which savours of superstition, .or fimaticism, .of^ 
learned subtkty, or worldly poUcy* . The truths, which 
theyunfcdds QbligA:;^!^ luuin^ believers to wuvetsal 
h<^ness. The niorfllity, whji^ they inculcate, while .it 
immediately growft out of these truths^ enibraces tbi^ 
widest mnge,^ the nbblestprineiples and offices of vir? 
tu^. In shorty th^)doetrine iof this divine teacher, duif 
entertained) :«niicheft bqlhi the understanding and heart ; 
it exallB-lilom inta;ft hsjppy^ oQvrtspdndence with th6 
gneatobjecbtpresent^; .<^Bi^litogin''this''t^ 
glory.ofilj^eLoiidyWse are chang^ into the same? image 
from ;glctfy te:g^oij«'^ .; Wfail^.ttie'instniotions of Cfarist' 
thus tolighttftf andiputify^ Jus atoheibeot brings u s pardon 
and Qom&xU: : To a- ereafureifanrdened with^consciouB' 
guilty' and aoqnaioiddf with: ths^icrfect character* and kw 
of feds Makdr, hew ottigenal^ how^wehx>me'is ike Christ 
ijjan jdunqexrf:iniffdi«tkMi>! -How^xonsoting to hear^ that 
the.Skm.of C<^l]Miftl)ec^ tUe High VntfsA bf o^nd^ 
ing Jnan;. that;.. b^rhis^obedid^^ death, 'he has 

eompletdy randicatecl and honoured the divine govenm; 
ment, and procured the full ah4 er^riasting fixghreness) 
ef evesjr penitent nnnet ? lo is A» part of die^evangeUcal 
preadier b> stale .tiiis.idoeteiiie in: its mosi simple aiid 
practiQ4fbrnl; to: point doit its importance in tibe sys^ 
tem tf revela^deoi, its conesquindenoe with the ' j>i«sent' 

o o 



asst^ m\vat tMKMiim uamtm^ it^iom/ 



8itofllidn«f ^mirii^ «Mi41ie geteMl eiM9ii of ^rnHdmce^ 

jpNkrltttiki of itfeiidng^l^uik, sifd* Ac icwifd' *df -djsfeotife 
Vhted, WH^thfe <f^We cbhdemna^ ttf iiiii Hie isP 
prb^ bnler of lliie iini^^ 

abed ^^Ust% «r divinter ^oty^ ttbta6idm''iiaiu;'m dc^ 
fend tM» doDtrkie Ibm impittatkm^ of dMidiiy, 

oPinjtiatice^ dr druiltef i by diawkig,* fh« tli» AitfaeMfii' 
pbinfedi aild^Si^ SM'cnnBetiled^ ttr dtei -deo^ tf tte 
a^/£tom mtftivies of tfid^^iifOift tendtsTy wiati, and'Yttm*^ 
^tetiti!¥elbvi9ir ' ^fant tbe '^dad restifttkig' 4it>n*it' <vriU be 
diibbdikdetf «id MJnn^ • mi tiuittfarptnAoA of- ^iffimi^ 
Mi: througfar tliM^bttddxiun d]q>biy9 die dMlie' Wne^ro^ 
leiiee In a YiuonAv^fiurmo^ eglbM^ktilpf/-^^ 
9$ijxgpcismvc^ diaki tfOod^had ealMAed odr guiltfaf 
ooieinilg^.aiid Mwrdgn 'nOtntiiifiMXiiri ^^RmMAiSA^ 
^fiictba .will alwJiqld'UfrthetjntevGeMa^ 

oqiistaffit.«d aiicoe8sfiil>^geilcy'C«r^tM^lHai^^ 
cateld behalf o£ d&ndidgimsn'greioljr i^^ 
Fadierrand Sodi^i wfafle it effectiiaHy .hutnbteft and en-' 
OQurages believers; iti thftir 'sincere^ tHiiugh ^tlmperfect 
aotd 6fr; worsUp . iwd ';obe^li8tiGe. . Wilfti uiirint boidxieaa^ 
migriir&iftraw. cesm tathc Holy of .Holies^' wkeaiwe acfe 
Oor-peiaohs rcpnesemod, and lour inteiC8& excused foy 
tHis'gvfiat Hig^ Piic^stS Withwhathtttnilhy^Mpentanoe, 
and aii^e, are we insptredv when we 'fihd}^^t na 'leas a 
peraoQ^than the SdnLof God, can give^usitecfb^'ipithe 
{Kesenceof in&iateipuiritjr.i .. . ; J>yii /j ii L;:;: , i- 
w This lea^. .ii$ to ^observev that the liclm^iQC:^ Christ k> 
hh\ saceittoud oftce^ are tntimately connected Ttriih bk 
r^gal 8|i^th0rit^. Has imediiEition wi(salesigned,!'not to 
Qf^Qtenance, but to.ccmdexim and exiihguidh ow ie- 
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hellion against the divine gOveminenL It was intends : 
ed not to cancel, but to multiply and enforce our moral . 
•obligations ; to give them a commanding influence on ; 
our tempers and lives. To accomplish this purpose, 
and to reward our Redeejuier feu* his meritorious huiuiU - 
iation, the Father }^as inyestod JbMm wjith -^^ oil power bx : 
heavea »aod eart^,'^ and in particular has i^oade him 
^^ Headpver all things to the cjbiurch." This mediator-, 
rial King has given his subjects a perfect constitution of 
government to direct tjieir faith, to animate their ober. 
dience, md tQ ensure tlj^r felicity^ ^e has appointed . 
officer^ to interpret and enforce this ^constitution. He . 
aclminijst^rs all the a&irs <^ providence for the good of. 
his spiritjual empire* He sends forth lus Spirit to give 
due e&ct to this mighty i^pparatus, and tp render it 
^'^ the power of God to salvation." How pk;asing to^ 
remarj^, th^t, while the law of Christ, in its doctrines, : 
preseriptloDs, and 9iot|ve$, is WQnderftl^y fitted to dcr 
sjkroy the power of sin, and establish the interest of holi« 
i^ess, . this provision is made successfiil jby an i^w^ 
ajid divipe operation, which b^ins and matures in. our 
hearts the temper and h^piness of the sons of God ! 
How comforting the assurance, that the gospel, like a 
saci^d leaven, shall gradually pervade and assimilate the 
whde lump of mankind, till all the kingdoms of the 
world are become the kingdom of pur I^ond aqd bis 
Christ I When his church }s tjiius completed, this ine* 
diatqrial Sovereign wi4 assume the charapter of a Judge* 
Qe. will dbplfy his divine power, discemm^t, and jus- 
tice, in raising the dead, in convening them before his. 
tribunal, in unfplding tp public view the moral charac 
ter of each, in pronouncing and executing the final seur 
tence, which dooms his enemies to hopeless punish^ 
pient, and instates his fiiends in the happiness an4 gipr 
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ry of his eternal kingdom. My brethrftn, what un- 
searchable riches of knowledge and goodness, of merit 
and feithfulness, of divine energy and perseverance, 
are exhibited by our Redeemer, in discharging these 
high employments? How immense the blessings, which 
result from their execution ! 

Which brings us to add, that " the riches of Christ" 
refer to the benefits, which his mediation has procured, 
and his gospel confers. These benefits include, not on- 
ly the comfrfete remission of past offences, but the re- 
covered image and friendly intercourse of our Creator, 
with the animating hope, and ultimate possession, of a 
Hessed immortalitj'. They also comprise those out- 
ward ordinances, which sensibly ratify these invisible 
blessings ; which assist our contemplation, pursuit, and 
enjoyment of them ; and engage us to corresponding 
affections and duties. They comprehend the just and 
merciful conditions, to which the gospel salvation il 
annexed ; together with the offer and conveyance of 
that divine influence, which enables us to perform 
them'. These conditions may be summed up in evan. 
gelical faith, with its genuine fruits. The requirement 
ctf tHs conHaland [Htictical befief is not A^i^rMtKM «r 
Sfbittary demand, Init ft proper, nee^ut;< and gn* 
dbos presei^jtim. For dtis &ith yidds due hotaot 
IwchtoOodand the Mediator. It SreiAjr nibnuta I* 
Ae dltine goveriifnent aiid mercy. It g^vcs tHe.s4i^ 
truA an ojieriitive existence in our tninds; «nd tbal 
imparb to us its holy and hap|^ eSect«. But tirAwlt^ 
dlher ki spectdaUon, temper, «- piaedce, hnplioitfy d*' 
t^ both the Fadier mi the Son. It ^t^ tho m^ 
remedy, wMeh oait ^ve health and peace to tbt 4itt 
tetr^wred .sotd.' Of course, it necessatiljr c«nfinM 
the mon^ siefcaeis,and de«th ot the pottcoc. -A 
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OS view, the threatening of destruction, tprhich ibt 
gospel denounces upon infidels, is a rich display of wis^ 
dom, equity, and kindness. It is wise and just,- as it 
arms this divine religion with sanctions equal to its inw 
portanoe. It is kind, as it seasonably warns offenders of 
their danger, and compels theiii by the great law of self 
preservation to escape from impending ruin, and to lay 
hdd on eternal life. ^^ 

: We have enumerated the leading topics of ey^geliesl 
instruction, as denoted by the '^ unsearchable riches of 
Christ ;'' and it may be useful to add, that the oi^inal 
word here rendered j^m^A, literally intends to evmgeHa, 
4x to puUish a joyful message. The connexion fiirthef 
implies, that, to answer this description, our preadung, 
0r publication, must mainly centre in Christ aild his 
redemptioq. As Jesus Christ is declared to be ^* the 
chief comer stone'' of the spiritud fiibric, wl^ch WM 
reared by the prophets and apostles ; so their huml^ 
successors in these last days must build on the same 
foundation. When the Christian preacher discqursea 
on natural religion and morality, ht should represent 
tfaem paying homage to Jesus, as their great Restorer 
and Exemplar, and binding their votaries to a new set 
of moral duties, created by the new discoveries of die 
gospel. If be treat of the ancient dispensations of 
providence and of religion, and in particular of the laws 
and predictions delivered to the Hebrews i he should 
hold up these as either prefiguring or gradually introduc* 
jhg the paoxisED Seed, in whom all the nations of the 
earth should be blessed. If he inculcate Christian du« 
ties, he should enforce them chiefly by evangelical itt6f 
ikvts. Would he rouse the secure ? Let him urge not 
Qf^ the purity and the curse of the divine law, but the 
twftd ^play of human guilt and infinite jus^ in the 
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death of Christ, and the aggravated doom incurred bji 
those, who neglect this great sahaiioii. Would hot 
guide and encourage the anxious and desjionding soulji* 
Let him hold up the riches of the Saviour, and invitfc 
the poor, heavy laden sinner to come lor divine treasurea^J 
for spiritual and eternal rest. Would he comlbrt andr 
invigorate the Christian? Let him bring up to view th»( 
peculiar aids, supports, and rewards^ insured to him bf* J 

the FAITHFUL AND TRUE WlTNESS. In short, thc 

gospel is an unbounded treasury, from which the wise 
and good ste^vard may dispense portions suitable to aQ 
the varieties, and equal to all the wants of reasonable, 
lapsed, immortal beings. The riches here deposited are 
indeed unsearchable. Their \vorth cannot be estimat-, 
ed. Their amount exceeds calculation. As the]r% 
could not be discovered by human reason, and were but* 
&intly revealed under die Jewish economy; so thagrt 
cannot be fully comprehended by the most illuminatedV 
Christian, nor even by thc highest angel. _ This trajrt 
of thought brings us, in thc • 

Third pliice, To the design of the gospel ministry.! 
This de^gQ rRspects the iphabitants both of eaitti -and 
ofheavcn. . r: 

L The immediate object of Qiristian preaching is its 
instruction t^ maniiady or, in the tangua^ of the tcxtr' 
*' to ni^c all mm sec what b the fellowship of the:myste>-'r 
ry, which from the beginning oi the woild hath been hklr 
in God." 'The gospel is here styled a '! mystery:*' on 
feartw because in the eariy ages it " was hid in God {**. 
that 19) it W3S .eitiwr wholly concealed in ^tc divine* 
breast, -or intpwted only to a few, or couched in darii! 
predicUons ind types, The andent church received' 
aucfa hints of this merciful plan, as suited her infentBtat^- 
and the wise preparatory discipUne under whicl^ she mvv 
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placed. The great body even of pious Hebrews had 
fainty and, in some respects, erroneous views, both of the 
nature »d designed ext^it of the Messiah's kingdom. 
The equal pardcipation of uncircumcised Gentiles with 
Jews, ih the blessings of this kingdom, was a secret^ not 
only foreign, but hostile to the favourite ideas and ex- 
pectationi^ of the? latter. When this mystery was fully 
disclosed, it filled the aposdes with wonder, their Hebrew 
cbnverts with regret, and the Jewish unbelievers widi 
rage. * Hence Paul, who was eminently the minister of 
Christ to the Gentile world, insists much on this 
generous, yet surprising and offensive topic. His 
Kberal mind exults in a mission, intended to abolish re- 
ligious distinctionsV ihd to unite all nations into one 
affectionate and happy fraternity. He dwells with rap- 
ture on die grand idea of bringing W/ tnen into ** the fel- 
lowship'* of die gospel, or inta a holy communion with 
each bdier under Jeisus their common head. This sub-* 
lime purpose and effect of Christianity he infers from this 
&€*, that " God created all things by Jesus Christ.'* 
As'tfh? shotild* saty. It is reasonable to expect, that the 
conimoh Creator of Jews and heathens ^dll l)e their im- 
pdrt^ and benevolent Savibtiir. : ; : 

Agreeably, the merciful promises, gi^^en to Adam and 
Noah, were made to the whde hum^ fathily; The di- 
vine covenant with Abraham ensured spirituai' blessings 
to all nations. The selection of the Hebrews, as the 
peculiar people of Jehovah, was a necdfiil arid catholic 
provision for the highest good of the world. It render- 
ed that nation the public keepers, witnesses, and propa- 
gators of religious truth, both natural and revealed. It 
made them instruments pf preparing mankind for a per- 
fibct and universal religion. It still renders them au- 
thentic vouchers to Christianity, imd will hereafter sig- 
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nally coDtribute to its intended establiahment and in&ii' 
cnce throughout the giobe. 

To carry this grand device into gradual exteutiom ifk 
the appropriate business of public Christian instructors^ 
They are to expound, confirm, and apply that great 
<^ mystery," which was early conceivixl and wrapp^ 
up in the purpose of God, but whicsh the Soa of 
bosom has fully declared* They should unfold 
ancient and divine secret in terms so plain, that a/l meii« 
even the lowest, may see it, or obtain such knowledge 
of it as may guide and mould their affi^tioos and prac'* 
tice. They should guard against that intellectual van? 
ity gr refinement, which would destroy the simpiiciQri 
the majesty, and force of sacred truth, by artifidal oma^ 
ment, or abstruse speculation. They should airo^ li]b& 
our s^)Ostle, not so much to please the elegant, thp pusilt^ 
^physicid, OF the. scientific few, as to in^part sayingiai 
struction to idil. Tq accomplish this effibct, to cqp¥j^. 
the doctrines of salvation into every understanding ;3^ 
heart, the preacher must unite perspicuity and enei]gr«, 
A mind richly stored with evangelical knowled^ jand 
goodness, must infuse light and warmth intp his di^ 
courses ; while his corresponding example must render 
them doubly luminous and impressive. As the gospel i^ 
intended to unite all men in holy ^' fellowship," its min- 
isters should adjust their preaching and conduct to 
this design. They should point the attention of tbeiz: 
hearers to those great truths , and duties, which form 
the centre of Christian union. A zealous and joint at- 
tachment to these should temper or extinguish that fire 
of controversy, which divided sentiments and jealous 
fedings about small or doubtful matters have so often 
inflamed. It ill becomes the ministers of Christ to rendf 
asunder his mystical body, by substituting the narrow 
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zeal of a party, in the room of that comprehensive spirit, 
which unites men to God, and to one another. It ill 
becomes them to contend, even for essential truth, in a 
manner unfavourable to Christian love, and its practical 
fruits ; for such contention injures both the credit and 
moral influence of truth : it disfigures and endangers the 
gospel church, even by those very doctrines, which, 
rigntiy entertained, constitute her principal strength and 
beauty. It is by " speaking the truth in love," and by 
carrying it out into a holy temper and practice, that 
Christians are to grow up into one compact, flourishing, 
and glorious community. 

Let us, tlien, to whom the dispensation of the gos- 
pel is committed, strive, by our doctrine and spirit, by 
our united exertions and prayers, to make it productive 
of these blessed effects. As stars in the firmament of 
Zion, let us diffuse the light of evangelical truth, not 
only to the best advantage, but to the widest extent* 
Let our fervent intercessions and labours never rest^ 
** till all meriy*^ even the remotest climes, are brought 
into the Christian " fellowship ;" till the whole earth is 
filled with divine glory and human bliss. Nay, more ; 
let our benevolent views expand even beyond the limits 
of our species and world. For, 

11. The Christian religion and ministry were design- 
ed for the benefit of " principalities and powers in heav- 
enly places." The gospel church and its sacred insti- 
tutions are mirrors, which exhibit to superior intelligen- 
ces, " the manifold wisdom of God." That man is but 
a link in one mighty chain of being ; that there is a con- 
nexion or mutual subserviency between him and higher 
orders of creatures, analogous to the union which, per- 
vades the visible system, is a sentiment congruous tp 
reason, and established by revelation. Both the Old and 

• p p 
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New Testament introduce various ranks and countless 
multitudes of celestial spirits, as deeply concerned in 
the affidrs of our world, especially those, which relate 
to the church. By this intercourse they at once greatly 
contribute to the common good, and receive vast addi- 
tions of personal happiness. While their benevolent 
agency in the Messiah's kingdom is an immediate 
source of sublime and increasing delight ; it is attended 
with new, progressive and beatific discoveries of the divine 
glory. To search out, to adore,andto enjoy the perfections 
of Gk)d in his works, is their unceasing employment and . 
felicity. The redemption of man, in all its connexions, 
at once exceeds, illustrates, and unites in one perfect 
whole, the preceding and concurrent operations of Deity. 
It i^ves to admiring angels an exhibition of his charac- 
ter, more diversified, harmonious, and complete, than 
the volumes of nature and providence had ever sug- 
gested. With what high improvement and satis&ction 
must superior beings behold and enjoy this manifesta- 
tion ! The " manifold wisdom,'' presented in it, must 
eminently seize their attention, enlarge their knowledge, 
and exalt their devotion. How wonderful must appear 
that contrivance, which renders this little globe so im- 
portant to the beauty, variety, and happiness of the uni- 
verse ; which forces even human rebellion and ruin to 
swell the triumph of order, rectitude, and bliss ! How 
comprehensive that wisdom, which has erected so many 
different theatres for the display of divine glory ; which 
has adopted one form of administration for the sinless 
natives of heaven, another for its apostate citizens, a 
third for disobedient man ; and which has so combined 
these diversities, as to make them jointly conduce to ulti- 
mate and general good ! How profound that intelligence, 
wliich, by subjecting the Lo^ d of angels to abasement and 
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death, not for their guilty brethren, but for a lower or- 
der of ^nners, is eflfectually repairing the loss of the 
former, by the restored virtue and felicity of the latter ; 
and which, by this expedient, lias provided for the incor- 
poration of redeemed men and angelic beings in cmc 
confirmed ^d glorious community ! 

It is important to add, that these heavenly spirit?^ 
4eriye their knowledge of this " naanifold wisdom"i 
chiefly fropi tjie gospel dispiensation. It waSj in a great 
4egree^ veiled even from them, till it was revealed to the 
^postles^ and loy tJtieir preaching imparted to the w^i^lcLj 
These invisjible ministers of Christ and his church gaia^ 
€d a jij^ear- insight into this mystery, by wtnessing hi3i 
life and death, his resurrection and ^scen^on ; by see- 
ing ancient types and prophecies fulfilled and illuipinated 
by these events ; by hearing the import of thesie fact$ 
€xpl^nedby authorized Christian teacji^ers f and by 9b^, 
serving their transcendent and divine e&cts on the hu-. 
man character jand condition. These sources of inforr 
mation reflected new lustre on tjie several dispensationsi 
of God to. mankind. They exhibited the whole train 
of divw^ conduct from Adam to Christ, as one harmo- 
nious, yet diversified system, leading by the nicest and 
surest steps to a glorious conisummation. While they 
elucidated the manifold wisdom of God in his former 
proceedings, they especi?Jly unfolded his .deep and be- 
nevolent design in so long deferring a clear and general 
discovery of his mercy. Wise and good spirits, both 
on earth and in heaven, now see with delight the beauty 
pf this arrangepient. They see, that jn this way the 
world was trained up by gentle degrees for this sublime 
i€velation ; that it receives solemn attestation and digni- 
ty from a long and vast apparqitus, going before and ter- 
minating in it ; that ^. full ejcperiment had been made of 
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human philosophy and government, of natiiral theolqgj 
aftd virtue ; that Christ did not appear till the pure relig- 
ion and morals, taught in the first ages, "were lost be- 
yond hope of recovery ; nor, until the union, peace, 
and learning of the world had opened a door for the easy 
and general diffusion of hb gospel ; in short, that he came 
at the precise period, when the political, mordl, and re* 
ligious state of the globe invited, yea, cried aloud fi>r a ' 
gracious, supernatural, and universal dispensaticxi. 
They also behold this merciful religion wisely adapted 
to all the exigences of those to whom it is ofiered. Fir- 
ed with these discoveries, the holy and benevolent angels 
fervently sing, in concert with the redeemed, the new 
song of the Lamb; " Worthy is the Lamb that was 
slain, to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, ahd 
strength, and honour, and glory, and blessing." Yea, 
so immense is the sum of glory to God, and of happi- 
ness to the moral creation, arising fix)m the work and 
the knowledge of human redemption, that every crea- 
ture in the universe is introduced, as joining the con- 
cert of praise, and saying, " Blessing, and honour, and 
glory, and power be unto him, that sittethon the throne, 
and to the Lamb, forever and ever." 

Our subject in review furnishes a satisfactory reply 
to a frequent suggestion either of humble diffidence, or 
of cavilling infidelity. The lowly and fearful mind is 
sometimes ready to view the gospel as incredible, be- 
cause it unfolds riches of condescending love so great 
and wonderful, as to confound rather than encourage be- 
lief, especially when contrasted with the mean and ill- 
deservingj^aracter of their object. The sceptical phi- 
losopher is likevrise apt to view it, as a strong objection 
to Christianity, that it exhibits the Deity lavishing his 
best treasures on our inconsiderable world, which is 
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but an atom in the intelligent universe. These diffi- 
culties are easily removed, by obsendng, that if it wag 
ftot below the dignity of God to create all things by Je- 
sus Christ, it is still less below him to redeem many 
millions of his rational creatures by th^ same glorious 
Person, and thus to recover them to that moral perfec- 
tion, in which his own dignity and happiness consist. 
Man, though comparatively memi, rises to inconceiva- 
ble importance, when viewed in his relations to the uni- 
verse and eternity. As he possesses a soul Capable of 
endless advances in knowledge, usefulness, and bliss ; 
so his connexions with other beings, according to scrip- 
ture and rational probability, render the scheme of his 
recovery a source of unbcwmded improvement and joy. 
What diough the immediate scene and objects of this 
redemption be low and obscure ? This circumstance 
only heightens the splendour of redeeming power and 
wisdom, condescension and grace ; just as the poverty* 
and weakniess of the Saviour and his early disciples gave 
new evidence and glory to his religion. Was it not 
highly worthy of the Supreme Ruler, not only to reclaim 
an apostate worid, but to reunite it to his holy empire, 
and to render this union a mean of eternal praise to 
himself, and good to the imiverse ? Thus, sound phi- 
losophy, by enlarging in our minds the intellectual cre- 
ation, enhances the importance, and of course the credi- 
bility of the Christian redemption. 

While these great ideas dispel the mists of unbdiev- 
ing doubt and sophistry, they furnish gospel ministers 
#ith the noblest incitements to zeal and magnanimity. 
What though their office be despised, and their mes- 
sage opposed, by the secret or open enemies of that 
God, whose government and mercy they recommend^ 
and of that Saviour, whose unsearchable riches they 
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preach ? Is it not enough to animate and console them, 
that all heaven is on their side ; that celestial principalis 
ties and powers are their brethren and fellow labourers; 
that they are acting with and for the universal ehurch^ 
the holy creation, and the common Head and Father of 
both ? Shall it not comfort us, that every instance of 
our fidelity and success, every rej^enting sinner, every 
improved saint, who ever is converted or edified by 
our ministry, creates new joy both in heaven and earth, 
9nd brings additional honour to the name and kingdom 
of our Lord ? How sublime is the prospect of that day, 
when all the faithful ministers and hearers of the gospel 
shall be assembled together, and form one greats me- 
dium to reflect the glory of God in the face of his Son, 
on admiring kindred spirits, and at once to excite and 
assist their eternal praises ! That \vc may share in the 
triumph of that day, let us explain and recommend the 
gospel of Christ wjth such fidelity, clearness, and force, 
that all men within our reach may have tlie best advaur 
tages to see, and the strongest motives to embrace it. 

These sentiments, dear Sir, are addressed to you 
with peculiar tenderness and ardour. What lowly, yet 
elevated feelings must they rouse in your bosom at this 
affecting moment ! If Paul, that unrivalled minister of 
Christ, was humbled to the dust by the greatness of his 
office, and by personal unworthiness and insufficiency ; 
what reason have we to be abased by similar views ? 
Your entrance on this employment, and your perfonn- 
ance of its duties, m ill, I trust, cherish a solemn impres- 
sion of that human apostasy, and divine mercy, \yhich 
originated the scheme of redemption. You will study 
and unfold this scheme with a deep sense of your own 
concern in its great discoveries and requirements^ 
This manner of beginning and conducting your minis- 
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try will render it a constant school of humility, and this 
humble temper will accelerate the growth of every in- 
tellectual and virtuous accomplishment. It will open 
your mind to truth, and make you ingenuous, devout, 
and industrious in acquirirfg it. It will fill your heart, 
your ministry, and life, as it did those of St. Paul, with 
a constant stream of piety and charity, with exemplary 
modesty and contentment, patience and equanim- 
ity, amid the trying vicissitudes of your present 
condition. The spirit I now recommend, far from 
leading to base timidity or servile compliance, will 
nourish true dignity and independence of character. 
It will preserve you from the meanness of selfish ambi- 
tion and vanity. It will enable you to enjoy popular 
admiration, and even the esteem of tlie wise and great, 
with a sober and thankful mind, and to improve them, 
as means of more extensive good. 

Your heart, I doubt not, gratefully admires the con- 
descending grace of our Lord in calling you thus early 
into his public service under circumstances so highly 
auspicious. You will show your gratitude for these to- 
kens of his favour, by afiectionately publishing his un- 
searchable riches, by tenderly adjusting your public and 
private addresses to the several descriptions of your hear- 
ers, and by using every effort of prudent zeal to bring all 
men into the sacred fellowship of the gospel. Your 
concern for the best interest of mankind^ your knowl- 
edge of the Christian system and reverence for its di- 
vine Author, will forbid you to accommodate its high 
discoveries, duties, and sanctions, to the taste of modern 
pride, or licentiousness, or unbounded liberality. They 
will constrain you to insist not only on the external de- 
cences of a civil, or occasionally solemn deportment, 
but on a radical repentance of sin, a cordial trust in the 
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Saviour, a universal purity of heart and conversation, as 
indispensable conditions, and even ingredients, of the 
gospel salvation. 

May you, Sir, largely imbibe the generous and exalt* 
ed views of the text. May you centre your glory, pleas- 
ure, and wealth, not in the splendid and amusing trifles 
of this world, but in resembling those great spirits, with 
ivhom you are called to act in reuniting men to God and 
one anotlier, and thus extending the triumph of divine 
benevolence and created good. By a ^tQady contempla- 
tion and pursuit of these objects, may you be qualified 
to mingle in human society, with a safe and dignified, 
yet easy affability. May your intercourse tvith men, 
like that of your Master, be open and free, yet pure and 
instructive. May it convince the most cheerful circles, 
that while the good Christian and minister can enjoy, 
. with temperance and even refinement, the decent pleas- 
ures of this life, his chief satisfaction and excellence^ 
spring from afar higher source. May your pastoral un- 
ion with this people be long and liappy ! May they and 
their beloved offspring, and even many of their unborn 
posterity, be )oar hope and comfort in this world, and 
your eternal crown of rejoicing in the kingdom of heaven. 

Respected brethren of this church and society ^ we greet 
you on this jo}'ful occasion. We shared witli you 
in the affliction occasioned by the sadden death of your 
much esteemed Beli:nap, and by the early resignation 
of his \\orthy successor. While \\t offer our affectionate 
and devout wishes for his coiirirnied health, and lon<r 
protracted usefulness to the church of Christ, we bless 
God for his distinnruishino; raodncss in flxiuQ: vour 
speedy and united choice on a person, whose gifts and 
virtues promise ^reat ministerial usefulness and honour. 
That this promise may be realized, we ask for him not 
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only your contini;ed esteem, but your tender and liberal 
indulgence. Though he is §900 to be commissioned , as 
a humble fellow- wjorker with celestial principalities and 
powers, yet he is far fro»i possessing at present their 
strong and immortal constitution. His delicate health 
andyouthRil age, combined with his conspicuous station, 
his arduous service, ^nd tlie weight of public expectation, 
plead both with him aryi with you for the care 6f his val- 
uable life, as a inutual and sacred duty. They also so- 
licit the animating concurrence of your Christian prayers 
wd exarajdes, of your steady, solemn, and edifying at- 
tendance on his ministry, of your best exertiqns in your 
several connexions and ^employments, to support the 
honour and extend the influence of vital religion. By 
this conduct you will cheer and strengdien his anxious 
mind, and secure to yourselves the gracious presence 
and benediction of God. Brethren, may your hearts be 
comforted, being knit together in love. May your so- 
ciety, with its new pastor, cemented and adorned by 
gospel faith and charity, become a spiritual "building 
fitly firamed together, and growing up to a holy temple in 
the Lord." 

Men and brethren of this numerous assembly : If it be 
the office and glory of ministers to publish the mystery 
of Christ, it is your corresponding duty and privilege to 
receive and obey it. To you as well, as to them, is 
committed a trust of the most solemn, extensive, and 
lasting import. The minds of many at this day are so 
filled with the present and political advantages resulting 
fh)m Christianity, that they seem to forget its high origin, 
intention^, and issue. Some are even willing to consiga 
to the clergy the exclusive honour of that temporal good, 
which religious institutions promote ; for they will not 
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lend them the weight of their umferm example and in* 
^fluence. But be not deceived; as the gospel came 
from God, so its leading object id to train yoii for that 
glorious and immortal conummi^, of whidhr he is the 
head. This end cannot be attained, unless you heartily 
comply, and steadily co-operate, with the Christian sys« 
tern. Let this serious occasion direct your \dews fx> that 
£ir more solemn period,, when all the litde interests of 
time shjall be lost in the* momentous scenes of eternity* 
*' Seeing, then, that aU these things shall be ^bss6Ive^„ 
what manner 6f persons ought ye to be in all holy coiw 
versatlon and godliness f* ** The Lord grant'*' to- you 
^nid me, " that*^ we " may find mercy of the Lc*d in 
that day r" that we may be humble monuments of his 
praise, '^ when he sbsdl come to be glorified in his saints, 
and to be admired in all them that bdievQ..''' 
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The Benefits of Afflictioij. 



furthermore^ vje haw had fathers of our fleshy nssho coTi- 
rected ^s^ and we ga/pe them reverence : shall ive n&t 
much rather be in subjection to the Father of spirits^ 
find live ? For they verily for a few days chastened us 
pfter their own pleasure ; but he^ for our profit^ that 
we might be partakers of his holiness. 



w 



IJ-^T instructive and soothing words are tjiesc to" 
the sons and daughters of affliction ! Do the very light 
and feelings pf i;iature teach us to receive the correction? 
of the fathers of our flesh, our njieaner and n;iortal part, 
with reverence, with love, with a quiet Srubmission to their 
•luthority, wisdom, aijd benevolence, in this salutary dis- 
cipline ? An4 shall wp not much rathpr be in sujbjection 
to tl^e F^er of spirits, the parent of our nobler and imr 
inort^ p^, the author of our spiritual and divine life, 
by which we bpcome his children in the highest gind hap- 
piest spnse ? ^hall we not receive his paternal correcr 
^on? with dutifuji respect, with a hearty submission to 
|]iis will and design in them ? Shall we not thus be in 
subjection, and live ? Yea, liv^ in the noblest sense. By 
this submission tp our Father in heaven, we shall be im- 
l^oved and carried forward in a holy and heavenly life, 
to4 gradually refined and matured for the life of ajngds 
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and perfected spirits in rioiy. FcX*, as the qx)8de piro- 
ceeds7 ''They verily ^«i<^%»«y^^ Oat 

is, dur ing our puerile yeAfs, or iol cxrder to oar good 
behaviour and wel&re during tMs^hdrt askd dyin^ fife ; 
<' after their owHT|>kast)r9 ;'' d^cord]f% to[ tf|eir fiiOi. 
ble, and frequent^ erroneous judgment; and sonw- 
times according to thdr capricious humour, or htetf 
ungovemcd passions ; whence it happened that their 
chastisements werb hot alwayii iMbQ^ just ; eitl»er pro- 
portioned to our desert} en: adapted to our real beas 
efit: '' but He for our profit ;'V that, w^^ 
practise the most beneficial lessons ; vtiuch ue dl sum* 
med up in tfais^ ''that we ma^ be partakm ] 

ness ;" of diat hoUness of which ne is Imnsdf the an* If 
thor and pattern ; the centre and end ; and in whjfch he , 
supremely delights. * 

'The words thus explained present a train of exc^B^ 
ide^§, wtiibU m aliAfay^ geason^bfe slild t&^ tb M- . 
tliit^ in 6hr siiilation, surttninded with sd iSmif ^d^m 
of cai^fnity ahd difeiress ; biif i^^hicK iaitf pictdSailf siB? 
soilable dt thi's juncture, AVhieil the leather of our s^ititS 
ha^ seen fit to visit us with a rabili subcessidil df d^l 
arid ^erous disjienisitibhs.* For, vt^ithih the sp^ce rf 
less tiian ifotirteen days, he has sti-it)ped dllS Sobi&iy of 
foiii: of its ihembfei^ ; all of whom, except tfeg last, Wfelt 
cut dttWil in thte prime, or the midst bf life ; afrd, hi ad- 
ditidn b this, he his called a conisideftlbte Wiihfc^r ^ 
fk'millfeS in this pliacie, \vithih that coihjp^^is of tiine, ttf 
bury to kged parent and brother, whb had spent sditifc 
part tif his lite in the bbsom of this parish, afid at length 
expired oft its borders. So quick a serifek, Snd so gifeat 
a crowd of b^teAvemefits, by which to les§ dihh tWdVfe 
disHnfct families in this pldce ar6 at onfce mourhih^lhfe 
^feattis of vfety hear telatiohs, his, 1 thittk, fteVer befti 

* This discourse was preacjied Mar. 28, 1790. 
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exceeded, nor more fliah once equalled, since <ny Cdii- 
riexion with the sbckty. Ahd can we suppose ^ tii^t so 
ihany successive strokes of our heavehly Father^s rod 
have no important m&tting ? Reason as Well, as scrijv- 
ture, forbids the idea. No, my fellow mortis and fel- 
low mourners, our dying and dead friends are kind 
messengers to us from our infinitely wise and good 
Fathef ; or, as the poet happily expresses it, 

" Arc angels sent on errands full of love ; 
For us they languish, and for us they die ; 
And shall they languish, shall they die in vain l^ 

Let us, therefore, in the further prosecution oS thi§ 
subject^ attend to some of the errands oh which these 
messengers are sent ; or, in other words, consider in ^hat 
respects those fatherly chastisements, which God lay§ 
upon us in the death of our friends, are designed wad 
adapted for our profit. The text indeed speaks of divin6 
corrections in general ; and it must be granted, that all 
God^s afflictivfe visitations have the saifie general lah* 
guage; thfe same kind aiid benevolent tendency and de- 
sign ; they are all calculated to embitter sin to us, to 
mortify our pridcj vanity, and worldly affection ; to 
rouse lip our minds to a just, deep, enlarged, and most 
salutary tr^ c^ thought ; and, in a word> to exercise 
idnd brighten the whole circle of Christian graces ; par- 
titularly feith, patience, humility, submission, supreme 
tove to God, and trust in him. 

Let me further premise, that the deaths of our fellow 
faien: in general, vs^here there is no special tie of kincked, 
of friendship, or even of acquaintaiifce to unite us to them, 
hold up very piiofitable instructions to our minds 5 and 
tvery wise and pious observer will reap some improve*- 
ment from theih. He will Ifedfn more and more of the 
vanity of man, even in his best estate : he* will grow 
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mot^ humbtet imd dependent on the eternal God/ )ie. 
will liad the dreadfolevil of dn on eveiy coffin «qdinnj> 
jejr tombstme; he uiU &el hin»s^ palled an^ 
hj eveiy death he witneee^ txij|fepu^ . fw hia o^ 
and to pitf '^veiy tlung ia the best readjliun»\ jRsr , hb sg)r 
9pm entrance into the etf^rq^ world* Axg^, if exQCf ia^ 
stanoe of human mortality is tl^us pregi^t vitfa ri<^ 
profit to the attentive nund» much mort diose, ;VM^: 
strike nearest to our hearts, which tear fix>m us our 
dearest lovers^ friends, and acquaintance ! 

Let us survey a number of par^cularsj^ fai which t)v 
removal of these is calculated, and may be improved, 
for our benefit. And , - : 'i 

First, It shows us the insufficieni^ and emptiiieat' 
of the most beloved and valuable creature comfort^ 
To render this observation more impressive, let me 
{ttManee in some of those cofSnexions, which death hai 
lately broken asunder. Some of you have lost ii wofk m> 
lihe bud of childhood, or the flower and glorytf youtfV' 
K<^ie, but the fond hearts of parents can tell, howdear^' 
how interesting, how transporting these comforts arc j 
how they twine about our heart-strings, and engross 
that afFection and dependence, which are due only to 
the Being of beings. And none but the parental bosom 
can tell how it tears the very soul, when God roots up 
these tender plants, and withers the blossom from which 
we fondly expected such rich and pleasant fruit! 
Where is now your delight, your hope, your towering 
£ibric of expectation, ye bereaved, mourning parents? 
Alas ! buried in the same coffins and graves with your 
departed children ! What a lesson is here of creature 
emptiness ! Some of you have lost a beloved partner, a 
bosom friend, who was your helper and your support 
under the daily cares and difficulties of life ; your see* 
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end self, to divide your sorrows and double your joys ; 
and with tender and faithful assiduity to promote your 
interest and comfort- But God, by removing this prop^ 
is teaching you, in the most forcible manner, what a 
weak support, what a poor helper, what a feeble, short 
lived friend this is on which you have so fondly leaned ! 
Others of you have lost a parent, who was the guide, the 
counsellor, the guardian, of your younger years ! but 
death is now teaching you the insufficiency of such a 
guide and patron, who has left you in the midst of your 
journey, through this dark and perilous wilderness. 
Others have lost a beloved brother ; and God, by this 
dispensation, is teaching you, that the ties and sweets of 
natural brotherhood and friendship are a very- scanty, 
precarious foundation on which to build solid, permanent 
happiness. Thus the deaths of any near and much 
loved friends proclaim, with a very loud and affecting 
voice, the vanity of all created comforts, and warn us in 
the language -of the poet, 

Beware what earth calls happiness : beware 

All joys, but those that never can expire. 

Lean not on earth ; 'twill pierce thee to the heart i^ 

A broken reed at best ; but ofl a spear ; ' 

On its sharp point peace bleeds, and hope expires « 

II. The death of our friends is calculated to lead,, 
yea, drive us to a more immediate and constant depend- 
ence on God. The stream is dried up in order to force 
us back to the fountain. These twinkling stars set in 
darkness, in order to make us prize and seek the beams 
of the Sun of righteousness. These earthly idols are 
turned out of Our hearts, to make room for the King of 
glory, the sovereign beauty and good, to enter and fill 
diem. While our friends were alive and flourishing 
around us, we were apt to trust in and live upon tliem j 
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to rest as it were our whole weight upon them ; to make 
them our refuge ami high tower, pur sun and our 
slueld. But when death comes and beats down this 
lower, and breaks this shield to pieces, and turns this 
feeble sun into darkness, then we feel a kind of necessi- 
ty of looking out for some better refuge ; of looking and 
flying to God, as our sun and our shield ; then the atten* 
tive and pious mind will c;agerly repair to the Bible^ the 
fountain of divine consolations, which flow in that bless** 
ed volume, and will feel a new, a seasonable reiiefy and 
delight in surveying those kind, condescending charac- 
ters and relations, which God and his Son have there 
assumed, for the comfort of his people in all their vari- 
pus distresses. 

For instance ; when Wje lose an earthly parent, with 
what pleasure will the thought&l and serious mind, in 
^uch a circumstance, read, and) as it were, cling to these 
words of the psalmist ; ^^ When my father or ;ny mother 
forsake me, then the Lord will take me up." ' Or when 
the Christian loses the dear companion of his life, with 
what eagerness and satisfaction does he fly into the 
arms of Jesus, as a bosom friend, a husband, a com- 
panion, who can never fail him ! And in tfie loss of a 
natural brother, what pleasure is there in She thought, 
that Jesus Christ is become the natural, sympathizing 
brother of man, by partaking in our nature and sorrows, 
and offers to become our spiritual brother by regencrat- 
ing and adopting grace ! In short, the loss of any dear, 
earthly connexion, is powerfully adapted, as a mean to 
make us prize, and seek, and secure, a spiritual, 
indissoluble connexion with the infinite God and his di- 
vine Son, in whom we may regain, to unspeakable advan- 
" tage, the endearments and sweets of all those relations 
and ties of love, which death has broken, or can dissolve. 
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III.' 'The removal of dear friends calls to an im- 
portaiit trial of our love to God, and submission to his 
sovereignty. When Ood tears from our ai-ras and our 
hearts-some favourite creature, heh^eby practically puts 
the same question to us, v^^hich Christ did to Peter ; 
*^ Lovest thou me ? lovest thou me more than these crea- 
ture delights f Art thou willing to resign them at my 
call ? Thou hast called me thy Lord and Sovereign ; I 
am now come to bring thy sincerity to the test. Art 
thoui Willing I should be sovereign in this instance? 
Canst 4hou give up thy dearest comforts to me — ^to my 
absolute disposal ? I gave up my Son to death for thee ; 
and hast thou any thing so near and dearto thee, as my 
Son was to me ?'' 

And now, ye bereaved mourners, what answer do your 
hearts ^ve to these divine questions ? Do you find, up- 
on trial, that you really love God and his will above all 
things, so that you can surrender any thing when his 
pleasure and glory demand it ? If so, what a comfortable, 
what a glorious example is hereby exhibited of your 
gracious sincerity ! an example which at once greatiy 
honours God, edifies and strengthens good men, pre- 
sents matter of conviction to the wicked as well, as affords 
great satis£u;tion and benefit to yourselves. There is no 
firame of mind so sweet and so reasonable, as a cheer- 
ful and entire acquiescence in the will of God. And 
this salutary lesson is to be chiefly learned in the school 
of affliction. And perhaps no kind of affliction is better 
fitted to teach it, than this. In manv other calamities 
there is such a mixture of human interposition, that we 
are ready to imagine we may be allowed to complain, 
and to chide a little ; and, while we feel a mixture of 
indignation against the instrument, we are apt to forget 
tihe great First Cause and Disposer of our trials. Buft 
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here it is.so evidently his hand, th^t we must refer kto 
him; and it wjl) appear daring . impi«Qr tOf qwmdi at 
what is done^r J&, oti^ instai^Q^^. W^ nua at.to^ia^f^atter. 
ourselves with hope,- that the.calaimty miqr )3e 4£v9i!ted^ 
or.theenjo3rinentitcover^> but hercy alas .! there is no- 
such hc^ ; for the last £ital strdke is irreco^perably ^-^ 
en.; so: that opposidonb. vain; and a forced subn^fa«ioi»: 
^ves b\it tifttle rest to the mind c a cordial acqjuiescetice 
in. the £vine ynjl, is tibe only thing in the whole^.vraii^ 
liii^t can easejthe struggling heart, and restore itrto truj^i 
peace. Remaining corruptions will woric in th^ itiest 
Christians cm sp trying an occasion. This will lead then, 
to an attentive xeiview oS the great reasons for submiss^ttU: 
It will lead them to press these su^umedts on their awst 
souls, smd to plead them with God in prayer.; till at 
length the storm is laid; an4 tribulation worketh pa.f * 
tience, and patience experience, and experience a hcqie, 
which maketh^ not ashamed, while the love of God is so 
shed abroad m the heart, . as to humble it for eveqr; 
preceding opposition, and to bring it to an entire and 
delightful apprdbation of all that so wise and gracious a 
Father has done ; giving up every tempcnal interest and 
enjoyment to' Ms disposal, and sitting down with the 
i^weet resolution of the prophet,—** Although the fig-tree 
shall not blossom, neither shall fruit be in the vines ; 
the labour of the olive shall fail, and the fields shall yield 
no meat ; the flock shall be cut off from the fold, and 
there shall be no herd in the stalls } yet I will rejoice in 
the Lord, I will joy in the God of my salvation^'' When 
we are brought to this, the whole horizon clears at once, 
and the sun breaks forth in its strength. 

IV. The deaths of beloved relatives are dispensations 
excellendy adapted to lead us into a deeper knowledget 
of what is amiss in our hearts. They, as it were, sift 
our carnal and perverse hearts to the. bottom, and txing 
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up to our vidw a great deal of lurking pride, selfishness, 
idolatrous affection to creatures, and rebellious opposi- 
tion to the Creator. These evil dispositions, perhaps, 
lay (|uite out of sight, anfd in a great measure dormant, 
so long, as God smiled upon iis, and gratified our ardent 
desires with a constant series of temporal comforts. 
But, when he reverses the scene, and crosses these fond 
inclinations ; then our pride and selfishness begin to* 
swell, and burst into impatient and murmuring senti- 
*tnents against him. Then our extreme reluctance to 
•parting with creature comforts at Ood's command, and ' 
the long ag^ excessive sorrow, which attends the parting 
stroke, too plainly shows, that we insensibly idolized 
these comforts, that we placed the crieature in the room 
of the Creator, and that we ai^e ready to quarrel with 
God for disturbing us in our dnful idolatry. Thus the 
school of bereavement teaches us more and more of the 
depths of wickedness in the human heart, and our press- 
ing need of supernatural grace to rectify these disor- 
ders ; and thus tends to proinote a spirit of deep humil- 
ity, earnest prayerfulness, godly self-jealousjy, and con- 
stant vigilance. 

V. The death of Mends pperates for our profit, when 
it awakens us to a solemn and tender recollection of our . 
conduct toward them, whether it has been in all respects 
right or not; and when it quickens us in our duty to 
surviving rdatiyes. \Vhile they are alive and present 
with us, pur neglect of duty toward them does not so 
$oon strike our consciences. But when the stroke of 
death divides them from us jin this world forever, we 
are ready then to bethink ourselyes, whether we have 
fully perfonned our duty to them. " Did I always ren- 
der thjat fittal affection, that submissive tenderness to my 
departed parent, which became a child ? Dijd I pay due 
honour and obedience to parental instructions, counsels. 
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and admonitions, especially those, which regarded my 
religious and eternal concerns f Did I carefully and faith- 
fully instruct the child, which I have lost, in the great 
things of God, of heaven, and eternity, and endeavour 
to train him up for the service and enjoyment of hi$ 
Creator? What have I done for the spiritual and ever- 
lasting welfare and comfort of the dear partner, at broth- 
er, whom Providence has now placed beyond the 
possibility of ever receiving any fiirth<^r benefit from my 
friendly assistance? O did I live and converse with my 
now deceased relative, as became those, who were breth- 
ren and companions in the spirit as well, as in the flesh? 
Did we endeavour to quicken each other *s pious zeal saA 
love, and help one another onward in the road to 
heaven ?" O how must such inquiries convict the best 
of us, 9f very great negligence toward our beloved 
friends, who are now departed ! And how powerfully 
must such a conviction operate to overwhelm us with 
penitential grief for such neglects ; and to double our, 
zeal and diligence toward those, who yet survive ! This 
will be the most substantial proof of our affection both to 
the dead and the living. And could our deceased rela- 
tives arise from their graves, or addi'ess us from the 
invisible, w^orld, they would call upon us to show our 
respect in this way, by weeping not so much for them, 
as for ourselves and our children ; by turning the whole 
tide of our affections and sorrows for them, into the 
channel of redoubled zeal and care for the salvation of 
our own souls, and those of our dear surviving friends* 

I might mention many other paiticulars in v hich such 
strokes of bereavement are well adapted means of prof- 
iting the living. But here, to prevent mistakes, I must 
subjoin this explanatory observation, that these divine 
chastisements, in order to their reaching these salutary 
ends, must be accompanied on the one haixl >vith the 
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inward teachings and impressions of dxrine grace^ and 
on the other, with sincere desires and endeavours on 
our part to endure and improve aright. If those, who 
mre visited with these corrections, pay little or no atten* 
tion to the great moral purposes for which they are sent j 
if they do not make it their great concern to learn those 
divine lessons, which they are designed to inculcate ; if, 
instead of this, they either stupidly overlook, or scorn, 
fully despise, or peevishly censure, or disconsolately 
sink under God's chastising hand, in all these cases, 
affliction, instead of profiting, will rather harden and con* 
firm them in their evil dispositions. Therefore, by way 
of improvement, 

1st. We may learn die true import of the phrase, which 
is so often on our tongues, in our addresses both to God 
and men, I mean when we express a wish, or a petir 
tion, that such an affliction may be sanctified to ourselves 
or to others. Then is affliction sanctified to a person, 
when he is truly sanctified by the affliction ; or is so 
profited, as to be made a partaker of God's holiness ; 
when his love and conformity to God, and preparation 
for the final enjoyment of him are hereby increased. 
<* O that this bereavement may be sanctified to me," is 
a language frequently spoken ; but what sense, or what 
sincerity is there in this expression, as used by those 
persons, who appear to have no thought nor desire of bc-^ 
ing made better by their affliction ; who manifest no 
earnest solicitude to have their prbud, worldly, idola^ 
trous afiections cured by this discipline ; but who will 
perhaps indulge those very unsanctified tempers under 
the rod, which directiy contradict and defeat a sanctified 
and beneficial improvement of it ? Again, 

2. Our subject teaches us, that the best way of 
mourning our departed friends, is by really profiting by 
their deaths ; by living as they desire ; by living agree- 
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fil% to their dying advice ; to the forcible eloquence of 
their expiring groans, their solemn funeral solemnities, 
and their sacred, but mouldering tombs : to behave in 
such a manner, as would best please and gratify them, if 
they could distinctly view our conduct from the world 
of spirits. It is not enough, ye mourners, to drop a 
few tears at the decease or burial of your dear rela- 
tives, and then go away and forget, or treat with neglect^ 
the silent and soft address of their death beds, or their 
last friendly counsels to you, and good wishes and pray- 
ers for you. To do this, is to act as senseless ^ part, as 
Ae herds, which trapiple and graze upon their graves j 
it is to tread under feet their agonies, to trifle witfi their 
anguish, and frustrate their death. Therefore, 

St Let us all examine how we have felt and behaved 
tinder such strolces as these. Especially let tiiose of us 
make the inquiry, whose hearts God has lately wound- 
ed in this way. Let each of us ask his own heart, 
HaVe I seen the emptiness of creatures, and recalled my 
hope and confidence from every thing below God? 
Have I, in this severe trial, felt my heart bow in quiet 
subjection to the great Father of spirits? Have Ishpwed^ 
that I loved God above the dearest creature enjoyments, 
so that I could willingly acquiesce in his sovereign 
pleasure, and give up my beloved friend at his demand ? 
Have I, by this affliction, been led into a more thorough 
acquaintance with my own heart, and been made truly 
humble and penitent for those inordinate, those idola- 
trous, those rebellious affections, which lurk there ? 
Have I been led to a serious review of my past behaviour 
toward my relatives deceased ; and do I feel thankful to 
God for whatever kindness and duty he has enabled me 
to perform to them, and penitent for every instance of 
neglect and unfaithfulness ? Am I quickened hereby tg 
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greater zeal and fidelity in discharging my duty to my 
surviving friends ? Do I feel my heairt more disengaged 
from earth, more weaned from life, more reconciled to 
death, and more attracted to the world of spirits, now 
another beloved object has gone thither before me ? Do 
I feel and live more as a borderer on th6 eternal worjid, 
since a part of me has tiow fled to it ? And am I ready 
to follow, if I should quickly receive the summons ? 
Happy, thrice happy, those mourners, who are taught 
to improve the death of friends to such noble purposes ! 
The temporal loss, in this case, is converted into infi- 
nite, immort^ gain. But'if any of us are not engaged in 
making this improvement, we have reason to moura 
with an emphasis ; for we have lost not only our dear 
relatives, but likewise the whole spirit and benefit of the 
affliction. We have cause to weep, not merely over the 
dead bodies of our friends, but over our own stupid, 
dead, miserable souls, which are a thousand times more 
shocking spectacles. 

To conclude ; let all the members of this society, 
whether old or young, parents or children ; whether part- . 
ners in the nuptialrelation, or brethren and sisters of 
the same family ; let them all attefid to those important 
lessons, which such a crowd of deaths addresses to each 
of them respectively. By these strokes as well, as in 
numberless other ways, 'God has been often warning 
and reproving you. O beware ! lest, by a stupid or per- 
verse disregard, you incur that awful doom. Proverbs 
xxix. 1. **He that, being often reproved, har- 

DENETH HIS NECK, SHALL SUDDENLY BE DESTROT-* 
tj), AND THAT WITHOUT REMEDY." 
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Oft th,e Duty and Advantages of wprlhip- 

. ping God.* 
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PsAiit xcv. 6. 

Q comCf let us "worship and bo^ down ; let us kneel }fef<^^ 

the Lord our Maker. 

XN an age, like the present, when the duties of pletjf^ 
espc^uaUjr the public offices of devotion, are ditber' 
superficially attended, carelessly om^Jtted, or opeoljr 
ridiculed; when everything, whichindicates a scrapulras 
OT fervent performance of them, is styled vulgar supersti- 
tion or endiusiasm ; it may not be unprofitable to employ 
a few moments in explaining, recommending, and 
vindicating the good old practice of worshipping die 
Lord our Maker. The earnest invitation to this duty, 
contained in our text and in numberless similar passages 
of scripture, prove, tliat the observance of it is of high 
antiquity, and has ever formed a distinguished trait in 
the most excellent human characters. 

To worship God, in the largest sense of the phrase, is 
to entertain just sentiments of him in our understandings, 
with correspondent affections to^\^rd him in our hearts; 
and to manifest these in our external language and 
behaviour, especially in solemn stated exercises of adora- 
tion and praise, of prayer and thanksgiving. The sever- 

• The substance of this discourse was delivered at a public lecture, in 
Harvard University, Feb. 25, 1794. 
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al inward affections toward the Deity, which constitute 
the soul of acceptable worship, and of all religious good- 
ness, may be summed up in two words, veneration and 
love ; the former comporting with the majestic and aw- 
ful, the latter, with the more amiable and beneficent attri- 
butes of God. 

That we ought to possess these internal feelings to- 
ward our Maker, and to express and promote themi by 
frequent acts both of private and social worship, may be 
proved by various topics of argument. 

Such pious exercises arCj in the first place, fit and 
beautiful in themselves* . s 

They correspond to the nature both of God and man. 
They are a just tribute to the various perfections and 
relations of the Deity, and most congenial to the nobler 
powers and affections of his dependent and rational off- 
, spring. Is it not entirely reasonable and congruous, 
that we should admire supreme greatness, dread infinite' 
power and justice, love perfect goodness and beauty, 
confide in unchangeable mercy and truth, and cheerfully 
submit to unerring wisdom and rectitude ? Does not 
our conscious, unceasing dependence upon the Being, 
who. made us, oblige us to constant prayer? Does not 
every ray of comfort and of hope, which enlightens and 
cheers our existence, demand our fervent gratitude and 
praise to him, who is continually dispensing these re- 
freshing beams ? Does the tenderness of a parent, the 
fidelity of a friend, or the still greater virtues of the pat- 
riot swell our bosoms with unutterable sentiments of 
grateful respect? And is the original, the universal Par- 
ent, Friend, and Benefactor, the great Inspirer of every 
thing, which is amiable or kind in his creatures ; is he 
to be treated with cold or contemptuous neglect ? Shall 
those overflowings of heart* those ardent acjknowledg- 
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ments, which imperfect human excellence and benefi- 
cence command, be ridiculed as foolish superstition or 
enthusiasm, when paid to the infinite summary and 
fountain of good ? Hovy absurd is that philosophy, how 
preposterous those pretensions to wit or liberality, which 
can thus pour contempt on the most rational and noWc 
employment of man ? The eye of true philosophy per- 
ceives a far higher fitness, proporticHi, and beauty in 
such devout exercises of intelligent creatures toward 
their infinitely glorious and beneficent Creator, than in 
the application of similar or equal mathematical figures, 
one to another, or the most orderly mutual adjustment 
of natural bodies. It pmnounces that Being to be the 
proper adequate object of our understandings and hearts, 
who is at once the first truth and the sovereign good. 
It proclaims him to be a pitiful and wretched philoso- 
pher, who stops at visible effects and secondary causes, 
while he overlooks or despises the prime Mover, the 
glorious, all pervading Spirit of the universe. Sound 
philosophy, therefore, both natural and moral, directly 
leads to devotion, and terminates in it, as its proper end 
and its highest perfection. 

We may add, the main dignity of our nature, as dis* 
tinguished from the inanimate and the brutal, consists 
in our capacity of contemplating, adoring, and enjoying 
the great Author and Ruler of the universe. 

Man, therefore, is evidently constituted the high 
priest of the visible creation, and is placed in this au- 
gust temple of the Deity, that he may offer up the in- 
cense of devout homage and praise for himself and for 
all inferior creatures. 

It deserves our special attention, that mankind are 
plainly formed for this sacred employment, not only in 
their individual, but also in their social capacity. As wc 
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are capable of, and strongly inclined to society, and de- 
rive a large portion of our pleasures and advantages from 
.a mutual communication of our thoughts and feelings ; 
it follows, that our devotional sentiments as well, as oth- 
jers ou^t to be expressed, enlivened, and improved by 
social intercourse, or by united petitions and thanksgiv- 
ings to the common source of all our blessings and 
hopes. As there are in every society, whether domestic 
X)r literary, religious or political, common privileges, 
icomforts^ and wants, a due sense of these cannot be man- 
ifested but by common or joint exercises of devotion. 

Accordingly, social or public worship of the Deity 

lias beea instituted and practised by all nations of men 

; from the beginning to this day ; and the appointment of 

a weekly Sabbath^ for this in^ortant purpose, is coeval 

with the creation^ 

Which leads us to add, that devout exercises toward 
L the Most High are frjequently enjoined in the Word of 
God, as an essential part and instrument of virtue. The 
worship of our Maker in the closet, in the family, and 
in public, is recommended in scripture by precept and 
.example, by divine incitement and promise. 

This remark anticipates, and sufficiently refutes aa 

objection, which jls sometimes brought against vocal, 
and especially public addresses to our Maker. It i3 
said, that these outward forms are of no advantage either 
to God or man ; that rational homage to our Creator 
consists wholly in proper sentiments and dispositions of 
mind ; and that these are best cultivated by private 
jstudy and meditation. 

To this we reply, if these pious sentiments and feeL 
>ngs exist with due vigour in our bosoms, they will 
break forth into direct and fervent acknowledgments ; 
they will prompt the most open and expressive testimo^. 
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nies of respect and gratitude to their infinite object 
This assertion is verified by the obvious frame and 
constant experience of mankind. How did the rever- 
ence and affection of Americans toward their admired 
Washington burst forth into the most emulous and 
ardent expressions of love and honour, when he fef 
voured th? several states, a few years since, with his' 
presence ? 

In short, the propriety and obligation of public relig^ 
idus worship are enforced by three distinct ^d weighty 
'considerations. 

First, by the regard, which we owe to the Deity. 
^ As we have already shown, that pious inward scnti-. 
ments and emotions toward our Creator are the gloir 
of our nature ; so a decent and manly avowal of these 
sentiments, before the world, is a tribute, whigh we owe 
to God as well, as to man. This avo\^'al is strikin^y 
made by public devotion. Certainly no sober persdv 
can think, that he discharges his duty to God, if his pi- 
ety shrinks fi-om the public eye, and conceals itself un- 
der the ^^eil of retirement, as though he were ashamed 
of his intercession with the Author and end of his being, 

If, my brethren, we really believe in the existence 
and perfections, the revelation and providence of God, 
let us show our faith by our practice ; not indeed by an 
ostentatious, superstitious, or fanatical display of relig- 
ious strictness and zeal ; but by a regular attendance on 
those venerable Christian institutions, which are signifi^ 
cant and honourable memorials of the Deity to all the 
surrounding world. If a principle of rational and scrip-, 
tural piety be established in our hearts, it \\ill be gener- 
ous, ardent, and diffusive ; we shall feel, that our own 
solitary homage is too small a tribute to the Being, 
whom we adore ; we shall wish to kindle the same de^ 
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vout flame in every creature arpund us ; and, like the 
fervent psalmist, we jshall call on the earth and heavens, 
on angels and men, to unite in swelling the song of praise- 
Which leads me. 

Secondly, to enforce this duty by the regard we owe 
to mankind. 

Even enlightened deists and atheists have confessed 
the utility of religion, and especially of Christianity, to 
human society. Consequently, on their own principles, 
they ought to reverence and support those institutions, 
by which its influence is preserved and diffused. But 
how much greater is this obligation on those, who pro- 
fessedly believe not only in the excellence and useful- 
' - •ness, but also in the divine authenticity of the gospel ; 
who believe, that it is at once a well adapted and divinely 
appointed mean of making men good and happy^ both 
for this world and the next ? How eminendy does this 
consideration bind the duty before us on those, whose 
wealth, station, or influence renders their example pecu- 
liarly efficacious on the lower orders of society ! Com- 
mon humanity, and even policy as well, as Christian 
benevolence should induce such persons to go before 
the multitude in the road of exemplary virtue and relig- 
ion, particularly in a conspicuous regard to the duties 
of public Christian worship and institutions on the 
Lord's day, which are granted to be peculiarly benefi- 
cial and consolatory to the poor and labouring part of 
the community. It is a just and striking observation 
of die great Mr. Neckar, that " the appointment of a 
day of weekly rest and social worship, especially as 
connected with public instructioft in Christian piety and 
morality, is a most benevolent act to the great mass of 
ipankind, and the result of enlarged and generous poli- 
cy, if viewed merely in its aspect upon the order and 
happiness of society, ' ' 
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How important, then, is it, that the dependent and il- 
literate multitude should be taught and encouraged by 
the example of their superiors duly to estimate and im- 
prove these precious advantages ! How cruel, how ex- 
tensively pernicious the effect, when the poor are in, 
sti^ucted by the conduct of the rich, and the more igno- 
rant by the practice of the learned, that there is no truth 
in the doctrines, no obligation in the precepts, no advaiir 
tage in the public ceremonies, no reality in the consolar 
tions and hopes of Christianity ! This leads me to add. 

Thirdly, that these public exercises of religion are 
recommended to us by the great private advantages, 
which may accrue to ourselves. 

Even those,, who move in the highest or most illumir 
pated spheres of society, may derive much improvement 
from this source. Their religious and moral principles 
will receive new vigour and confirmation by the habit 
of openly avowing and exercising them in the presence 
and society of others. The weekly return of these diir 
ties suspends that perpetual current of professional busir 
ness, of worldly cares or amusements, which would 
otherwise leave little or no leisure nor disposition for scr 
rious reflection. It calls us away from the scenes of 
dissipation ; awakens the mind from its enchanting de- 
lirium ; places its own moral picture steadily before it ; 
and makes it feel its connexion with a moral governor 
and an eternal Judge. It enlightens and awes ; it quickr 
ens and comforts us afresh with the great principles and 
prospects of revelation. In so impure and tempting a re- 
gion, as the present world, the most contemplative, im- 
proved, and virtuous characters need a frequent and 
lively inculcation of those divine truths, by which relig- 
ious goodness is nourished and fortified. How much 
inore needful, then, is this inculcation to the ignorant, 
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the careless, and the vicious ! To all which^ we may 
add, that the gracious presence of God, by his awakeo- 
ing, sanctifying, and comforting Spirit is, by the prom- 
ises of scripture, eminently connected with a serious 
and uniform attendance on the duties of his sanctuary. 
In this respect " The Lord loveth the gates of Zioii 
more, than all the dwellings of Jacob. '^ 

These observations anticipate and sufficiently answer 
several modem objections, which are brought against 
the public forms of religious worship. 

Can a person, then, duly realize and be properly af- 
fccted with the constant presence, the transcendent per- 
fections and benefits of the Deity, w idiout testifying his 
regards to him by the exercises both of private and pub- 
lic devotion ? Besides, devout affections, like all others, 
are not only ^laturally expressed, but enlivened and in- 
creased by correspondent, external behaviour and lan- 
guage ; insomuch, that every sincere act of worship, 
even in private, cherishes the inward flame of devotion, 
and promotes every pious and virtuous disposition in a 
far more effectual manner, than can be done by mere 
^contemplation. 

But public worship produces this effect in a still high- 
er degree ; for it raises and improves devotional feel- 
ings by the power of sympathy and example. The pi- 
ous fervour of one is hereby communicated to anoth- 
er, and thus (extends its influence to all the specta- 
tors. 

It also refines and strengthens the social affections. 
By frequently approaching our heavenly Parent, in unit- 
ed worship, we are led to feel toward one anodier, as 
children of one family, as standing on a level in the 
presence of our impartial and merciful Judge ; and thus 
it levels the little distinctions of rank, of personal or 
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mental accomplishments ; cherishes a truly republican 
aiid Christian equality ; and cements all classes of soci- 
ety in the bonds of mutual kindness and charity. 

In short, social worship, joined with public, religious 
instruction, is the grand instrument of spreading knowl- 
edge and civilization, humanity and piety, through the 
communit}% and of handling them do\VTi to future gen- 
erations^ 

It is^ evident, that these great objects could not be at- 
tained by private reading, meditation, or even devotion, 
however seriously or steadily performed. Suppose, for 
example, the anniversary of American independence 
were observed only by those refined individuals, who 
could entertain and improve their minds by reading or 
reflecting on that great event in studious retirement ; 
would this answer the purposes of such an annual com- 
memoration ? Would it diffiise and imprint upon the 
public mhid a just and impressive idea of our glorious 
revolution ? Would it enlighten and warm the rising 
generation with the sentiments of American freedom 
and polity ? Would it serve to transmit these sentiments 
to our unborn posterity ? Your own reflections immedi- 
ately answer these questions, and apply them to the Sub- 
ject before us. 

I have dwelt the longer on this subject, because a 
careless, and even contemptuous disregard to the duties 
of piety, especially to the public offices of devotion, is 
a leading feature of the present age. A punctual and 
serious attendance on these religious forms is ridiculed 
by many, as vulgar superstition ; while every thing, 
which savours of inward, feiient devotion, is styled fa- 
natic delusion. It is readily granted, that both super- 
stition and enthusiasm are very absurd, uncomfortable, 
and dangerous things. We will also grant, tliat the re* 
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ligion of many of our ancestors was deformed with a 
mixture of these gloomy ingredients* But, while we 
eagerly fly from these extremes, let us not precipitate 
ourselves into the opposite evils. Let us not neglect and 
despise all devotion both in its inward spirit and exter- 
nal institutions. Let us remember, that piety towards 
our Maker is our first and highest duty ; that it is the no- 
blest and the only sure support of moral virtue and social 
order ; and that a regular observance of the outward 
signs and means of religion is the only method of pro- 
moting and perpetuating its influence in the present and 
succeeding generations. 

Were these forms wholly laid aside^ a sense of relig- 
ious, moral, and even civil propriety and obligation 
would rapidly decline, and the great mass of the people 
sink into pagan ignorance and barbarity . Accordingly,. 
the Roman emperor Julian, a very sagacious and bitter ^ 
enemy of Christianity, was so struck with the good ef- 
fects, which public worship and instruction had upon 
the Christians of that age, that he recommended their 
example in this respect to his heathen subjects, and di- 
rected their philosophers to give stated weekly lectures, 
as the best method of restoring and extending their old 
idolatrous religion. 

The ideas suggested in this discourse ought to have ; 
peculiar weight with such a respectable society, as I 
am now addressing. Both God and man justly expect, . 
that the first University in America should be the prime 
nursery and pattern of every species of excellence, both 
intellectual and moral. Be ambitious, then, my young 
hearers, to fulfil this reasonable expectation. Remem- 
ber, that enlightened and warm devotion toward your 
Maker, expressed and promoted by an orderly aiid se- 
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rious attendance on the d^ and reUgious obla&»ia ef 
this literary femily a% weH, as on the weekly solemm- 
ties of puUiic wwship^ is necessary to complete 3rour 
Ghaiiactery both as scholars, gentlemen, and Oiristians, 
and to secure yoiu* fiiture acceptance^ usefulness, ^ and 
honour in the higher Apartments of civil and reli^ous 
society. 

Let me then urge this duty upon you by every argu- 
ment of comnuxi propriety and decorum ; of humanity' 
uid friendship to the lower classes of the people, whor 
feok toyou fbr an example ; of respect to human and 
divine laws, and to the sentiments and practke of the 
wisest and best men in all ages; of genuine regard to 
thci wd&re of your country, and to oiu* own true peace 
and gipry in this world, and the next.as well, as due rev* 
efence and gratitude to your infinite Creator*^ Be ever 
on your guard against every tlung, which mi^ht betray 
3rdu intx> a contempt either of rdi^on itself, or of iiie 
means, which are necessary to support itr Beware d 
the fashionable scepticism and scoffing infidelity of the 
age. Beware of that liberal, but false philosophy, which 
places the whole duty and happiness of man in the cold 
performance of civil and social virtue. Remember, 
that the interests of morality and of society are essen- 
tially connected with those of reli^on. Beware too of 
that thoughtless levity and that unbounded love of pleas- 
ure, which too naturally spring up amid the sunshine 
of worldly afBuence, joined with youthful vigour and vi- 
vacity. An intermixture of decent and manly amuse- 
ment ii at once graceful and beneficial in the period of 
youth, and amidst the fatiguing studies of a collegiate 
life. But a perpetual giddiness of mind, which never 
pauses to reflect seriously On the high destination and 
prospects of man, or which hurries along in an unceas- 
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ing c&reer of low and debasing indulgence, is very tin- 
be.coming the votaries of science^ who ought to be capa- 
ble of more Close, refined^ philosojfduc thinking Mid act- 
ing, than vulgar mortals, and ought never to sacrifice 
the noble enjoyments of rational aiid moral, of relig- 
ious and immorfed beings, to trifling and sordid pur- 
suits. 

Beware too of that learned pride, or vain self conceit, 
which is apt to raise young students, in their own imag- 
ination, above the need of public, religious instruction 
or worship, or ^||uch inspires cUsgust and contempt of 
every public sp^§ker or performance, which falls below 
their high and delicate standard. Remember, that the 
great design of public devotional exercises is not merely 
to entertain, or even to instruct, but to excite, express, 
and promote pious and virtuous sentiments of heart ; 
and that persons of the most improved understandings 
need, and may be benefited by them in this view, even 
though they suggest no . new idea to their minds, nor 
afford much gratification to a nice and curious taste. 
It also merits consideration, that a large majority of our 
common worshipping assemblies, on the Lord's day, is 
composed of illiterate hearers ; that these peculiarly need 
the advantages of public, reli^ous instruction ; and that, 
in order to meet their capacities and feelings, and thus 
accomplish the most extensive good, the learned speak- 
er and his more delicate hearers, must be generously 
willing to forego many pleasing refinements both of sen- 
timent and expression. Such condescending and be- 
nevolent sacrifices are recommended by tiie best writers 
on pulpit eloquence as well, as by the best models of 
it, which the world has produced. 
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These free, but fiiendly hints of advice will, I hope, 
be received with the same candid temper, ndth which 
Ihey are given ; anS may they operate by the divine 
bkssing to revive the credit and practice of serious devo* 
tion in this important nursery ; and h^oe may it spiead 
into eveiy dqpartment of the Amcricaa community. 
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®ermon xxni. 



On Forgiveness. 



Matthew vi. 12. 
Forgive us our debts, as we/orgive our debtors. 
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HAT divine model of devotion, of which these 
words are a part, is equally distinguished for its brevity 
and fulness, its plainness and grandeur, its universal 
suitableness and importance. . In these several respects 
it unspeakably transcends the highest productions of 
man. While it unites the interests of heaven and 
earth, of time and eternity, in six short petitions ; it is 
remarkable, that the three first of these respect the name, 
the kingdom, and will of God ; while the other three 
contemplate our own temporal and spiritual welfare. 
This arrangement as well, as the reason of things, in- 
structs us to set up the honour and pleasure of Deity, 
and the general happiness of his moral empire, as the 
prime object of our prayers and pursuits, and by this 
to direct, limit, and consecrate our desires of personal 
and inferior good. We are to ask our daily bread, the 
pardon of our oflfences, deliverance from temptation and 
all evil, not merely for selfish purposes, but with a lead- 
ing view to the service, the glory, and enjoyment of 
our Maker. 

The petition, selected for our present consideration, 
directs us to pray toGod for ih^ forgiveness of our debts^ 
and to enforce the request by a plea founded on our 
forgiveness of the debts or trespasses of others. 
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The phrase our Mt9 is eqiuvalent to our sins^ as it 
is expressed by another evangelist Our sins are prop- 
erly styled debtSy because dbcf render us debtors to Ae 
injured law and honour of God, and the viplated order 
and peace of his dofmmdni» mA in MmHc cases directly 
infringe the rights of our fellow creatures. Of course 
they lay us under obligation either to repair the injuiy 
committed, or to suffer a penalty proportioned to it 
Consequently, the forgiveness of our trespasses is a gra* 
cious discharge from this obligation, or from this debt 
of personal satisfaction or punishment for our transgr^ 
sions. The petition before us is, therefoft, a fequ^ 
that God would release us from the thfeattifed ajid At, 
served penalty of his just, but violated fa\t, ^tid finally 
treat us, as though we had never oflended^ It jffipiicid 
a request, that otir merciful Sovereign wtftrfd rtot tttfjr 
cancel our past guih, but confer On us all ttst pxivlitgai 
and comforts of his reconciled and pditefnat &v6tLf, and 
introduce us to that transcendent bkssediiess, whidi 
the gospel covenant ensures to tfiose, whose tfittisgi^- 
sions are forgiven. 4 

In contemplating the forgiveness of sin, three things 
claim our special attention, viz. the original source, the 
meritorious ground, and the appointed instftaanerit of 
this blessing. 

Its original source is the free, unsolicited benevo- 
lence of God. Its moral ground is the meritoriotlS 
obedience and sacrifice of his Son. Its appointed Con- 
dition is a penitent and obedient faith, or such a tem- 
per and conduct on our part, as become guilty offenrfr 
ers, favoured with the offer of mediatorial tnercy. In* 
other words, the terms of remisi$ion, prescribed both* by 
the gospel constitution and the fitnesis of things, are a: 
deep repentance of sin, a cordial' acceptance pf ojferetf 
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pardon, as the free gift of God through the atonement 
of his Son, fervent love and thanksgiving to oiir merci* 
ful, forgiving Father and Redeemer, and a zealous care 
to imitate and honour them by forgiving and doing 
good to our fellow servants, and by the studious prac- 
tice of universal holiness. 

These obsefvations illustrate both the propriety and 
the true import of the petition before us. For since a 
spirit of evangelical repentance, faith, and obedience is 
essentially pre-requisite to forgiveness, and since the 
daily, moral imperfections and irregularities even of the 
best Christians call for the fresh exercises of humble 
and believing penitence, in order to a renewed remis- 
sion of guilt ; it follows, that daily prayer to God for 
pardon is the proper and indispensable duty of all ; for 
it is but a natural and decent expression of conscious 
depravity and guilt, of becoming humility and repent- 
ance, and a suitable acknowledgment both of the sove- 
reign mercy and justice of God. Hereby the humble 
suppliant pays due honour both to God and the Media- 
tar, to the law, which condemns sin, and to the gospel, 
which pardons it; he cordially owns and extols the 
righteousness of the one, and the grace of the other. 
The spirit, therefore, of this petition, implies, that the 
person offering it not only feels himself to be a sinner, 
but heartily condemns and forsakes every evil propensi- 
ty and practice. Without this disposition, the offender 
virtually justifies his disobedience, declares his resolu- 
tion to continue in it, and spunjs that mercy, which of- 
fers to pardon it. If such a person verbally beg divine 
forgiveness, he evidently does it in a manner perfectly 
unmeaning and hypocritical ; at best he resorts to it 
merely, as a refuge from impending but unmerited pun- 
ishmenty or an opiate for a disturbed, self-condemning 
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mind, or a comforting licence for future transgressions. 
It b plain, both fix^m reason and scripture, ibat sudia 
hpUow and even insolent petition cannot be accepted hf 
the Deity, and that a heart, truly humbled and ccmtrile 
for its offences, must give life, and beauty, and efficaqr* 
to the prayer of the text. This contrite and penitent 
disposition must also be united with evangelical fiddi, 
or a constant regard to the mediation of Christ, as the 
appointed channel of God's pardoning mercy. This is 
what is meant by praybg in the name of Jesus, which is 
every where requked in the New Testament, and which- 
forms the leading trait in the prayers of Christians, as 
distinguished from those of heathens and infidels. 

Another virtuous disposition, which ought to charac^ 
terize our supplications for divine forgiveness, is a -Cor- 
responding temper towards our fellow creatures ; '* for- 
give us our debts, as we fwgiye our debtors." By 
** our debtors" are intended diose, who, in any respect, 
injure us, either in our persons, reputation, interest, or 
comfort. The Christian duty of forgiveness does not 
require a stoical or affected insensibility of such injuri- 
ous treatment ; for the gospel aims to regulate, not to 
extinguish the innocent feelings of nature. Nor does 
tlie duty before us forbid our expressing to the injuri- 
ous party a proper indignation and grief at his miscon- 
duct, and prudently attempting his conviction and 
amendment : on the contrary, the scripture enjoins us 
to go to our offending brother, and privately tell him his 
fault: its direction is, '^ thou shalt not hate thy Brother 
in thy heart ; but thou shalt in any wise rebuke hini, and 
iK)t suffer sin upon him.'* This text impfies, that a neg- 
lect to reprove an ofiendcr is a proof of hatred rather, 
than of love. Nor does the duty in question prohibit 
us from seeking satisfaction from those, who have in- 
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jured us. The laws of God, of -self preservation, and 
of civil society warrant us in such cases to do justice to 
ourselves. Accordingly, the rules of Christianity re- 
quire the injuirious person to go and make satisfaction 
to his offended brother, and even to defer the perform- 
ance of religious worship, till he has honestly attempted 
this reconciliation ; apd without this previous step his 
acts of devotion will not be accepted. Now if the gos* 
pel obliges the offender to give satisfaction, it authorises 
the party offended to expect and demand it. Nor does 
this duty universally imply an obligation to .express our 
forgiveness in direct terms to those who have wronged 
us. We are bound to do this to those offenders only, 
who come to us with a due acknowledgment of their 
fault and desire of our forgiveness. 

But the duty of forgiving offenders implies, in the 
First place, that we sincerely love them notwithstanding 
their injurious conduct. The second great command 
of the law, thou shall love thy neighbour y as thyself ^ is im- 
mutably binding upon every man, especially on every 
Christian ; and nothing in himself or his neighbour can 
excuse his violation of it. If my brother has transgress- 
ed this law of love in his behaviour to me ; this will bv 
no means annul my duty to him. If I truly loved him 
previously to his offence, and heartily forgive him since ; 
I shall still feel the same benevolent affection towards 
him as before. Agreeably, our divine Lord extends 
the duty of love to our most malignant and injurious 
foes: " I say unto you, love your enemies; bless them 
that curse you ; and pray for them that despitefully use 
you.'' It is, clear, therefore, that the indulgence of aa 
angry, sullen, or malicious disposition towards a person, 
who has wronged or affronted us^ is as renj^Jte from thq 
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spirit of Cluistian fiH^venesSy as daiiui^ss & fitxn lirii^' 
or hell from heaven. 



SeccKidly. This duty implies a sincere desire and 
solved pursuit of the weffitre of thofie, whd have injureii 
lis, and a heart felt satLffiu:tion in tfadr temj^oial tad 
' spiritual prosperity. This is the immediate fiiut dTffiit 
i^cdcHiate good win, which, as wehave just seen, ii 
includid in forgiveness. The man^ therefore^ wid 
thirsts for revenge on an oflfending brother, and eageil^ 
lays hold of opportunities fiir-it ; or who bdiddifi^ wim 
pleasure his ^misfbrtunes and rufn, has a s{urit dktcdj^ 
opposite to that of the text* 

. Thirdly. JTbis duty requires a readiness of nilnd t6 
cbnfin- with nlbflS^ding party, to be recondled t6 )um 
on mild and equitable terms, and upcm his oiferiog (^ 
satisfectibn, to comfert turn with a {rank adnuance oC 
Our fhr^veness and kindness. Consequent!^, vidian a 
person obseirves an unreasonably distant and ctrange 
behav iour towards an offiSfedhig ndghbour, and studioiw* 
ly avoids every opportunity of conversation and reobncile* 
ment ; or insists on very rigid terms of accommodation ; 
or lastly, is forced into a reconciliation, and with great 
reluctance expresses his forgiveness ; in each of diese 
cases he betrays dark symptoms of a secret grudge or 
enmity, inconsistent with the Christian spirit. In a 
word, the temper of forgiveness in us must be habitual, 
constant, and universal ; it must immediately exert it- 
self on every occasion of provocation or injury without 
waiting for the offender to come and make satisfaction ; 
that is, we must instantly and uninterruptedly feel toward 
him such a frame of heart, as we have just described, 
even though he persists in his offensive conduct. This 
is evidently implied in the petition before us ; which di- 
rects us to exercise a forgiving spirit towards all, who 
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have injured us, as often as we pray to God for his par- 
doning mercy. What a solemn obligation does this im- 
pose upon us to cherish a constant flow of good will to 
all, even to our most unreasonable and persevering foes ! 
In another place our Saviour directs his disciples, 
" when ye stand praying, forgive, if ye have ought* 
against any man ; that your Father in heaven may for- 
give you." Accordingly, an inspired apostle cautions 
us " not to let the sun go down upon our wrath ;" for in 
tjiis case we should be unfit for our evening devotions, 
and could not lie down to sleep with Christian confidence 
and peace. The same apostle directs us, whenever and 
whereever we pray, to lift: up holy hands without nvrath. 

These observations suggest an important distinction 
on this subject ; I mean the distinction between two 
kinds of for^veness, one of which may be styled kenenj^ 
xilentj the other complacential. The first is always our 
duty towards all men, let their general character, or^ 
their special treatment of us bp what it may.' The cir- 
cumstance of their having greatly wronged us, or of 
their denying us Christian satisfaction, by no means dis- . 
solves or even lessens our obligation to forgive them 
so fer, as to treat them with tender compassion, with 
cordial and active benevolence^ But complacential 
fof^veness is not always our duty ; that is, wi? are ngt 
always bound to restore or receive the offender to our 
bosom, as a Christian brother and friend ; for the n^t. 
ter, spirit, or circumstances of his offence may be such, 
fis to ^ve us just apprehensions, that he is not a sincere 
Christian ; or at least such, as to suspend his present 
right to Christian privileges ; in which case W|9 are 
obliged, by gospel rules, to withdraw our Christian 
confidence and fellowship from him, till by credible tOr 
^ens pf repentance he has restored himself to our broth** 



efycbari^. Tbe want of accurafe or serious attestioa 
"^ to this distinction has occauoncd great mistikiWt bodi k 
<^inion ond practice. Same, aa die one Bind, hne 
indulged and justified^ bodi iDtbemselvesAido^bas,|[ 
spirit and coquet towards ofifeaders, direct^ ccabmtf 
to humane and Chdstsm good wOl, upon the plea^ dot ' 
diese persons have injured or have ]ue^ ofeoS^ 
ed theni, tritbout duly coitfesring ct repairing tlMi 
wrong, aiod diercfore, that tb^ are under no ciU^atiori 
to forgave them. Others, oo the contrary, have iUilil>* 
ed such lax, or as they, eltoo&e to term it, such liberal 
notions of Chri^an candour, forgiveness, and charity, 
that they are Ibr exteoduig them to almost all charac- 
ters indiscriminirtdy : thiey seem disposed to tolerate, or 
41 least connive at'conuclcrable and repeated irregularities 
}n their brethren, rather than exercise the rigid and pain. 
fiildisdirfineOfprivatereprDofandpubUc censure: they 
|dead,'^at our '^vilH^ftfoster commands us to forgive 
fn <^biding1U«ther Dot taty seven times, but seventy 
^es' seven, and diat, if he trespass a^ain^ us seven 
times in a day, and only say, / repent, we are directed to 
l^ceive him to our charity ; that is, say these interpre- 
ters, we are to set no bounds to the expressions of our 
Christian lenity and forgiveness towards the errors and 
imperfections of pur brethren. But have these indul- 
gent critics observed, that the last of their &vourite texts 
expresdy limits the tokens of our charity, by suspend- 
ing them on tliis condition, if he turn again imto thee, 
and scry, I repent. By the ofender's turning again unto 
its is meant his changing his disagreeable conduct, and 
tiuning back to us with evident contrition and desire of 
reconcilement: accordingly, the phrase of turning or 
retufTiing to the Lord 'is frequently used for cordial re- 
pentance of sin, ukl recondlialSon to God. By his 
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saying, I repent, is doubtless meant an apparently sin- 
cere or credible exhibition of repentance ; otherwise he 
only adds insult to his offence, and thus involves him- 
self in still greater scandal. On the whole, our Saviour 
in this text is expressly speaking of a Christian brother ; 
that is, one who in the main appears a real Christian* 
He supposes him to trespass seven times in a day, that is, 
to be often surprised by natural temper, by the remain- 
ing force of old vicious habit, or by pressing outward 
temptation, into such deviations from duty, as are evi- 
dently contrary to his ruling disposition and character. 
He quickly recollects himself, laments his sin, volunta- 
rily turns about, and confesses it to his offended fellow 
Christian with natural marks of evangelical penitencc- 
In this case it is agreed on all sides, that he becomes en- 
titled to our brotherly charity and communion, as though 
he had never offended. But there are many supposeable, 
yea actual instances of offence, which essentially differ 
from this in some and perhaps in all the particulars just 
stated. As such instances do not fall within this rule 
of our Saviour ; of course the guilty offender can claim 
only our tender compassion and benevolence, but have 
no title to our peculiar Christian esteem'and fellowship. 
Having defined the nature of forgiving our debtors, 
let us briefly advert to its obligation and importance. 
These are strikingly intimated in the petition before 
us. For here we urge this plea for divine forgive- 
ness, and take this encouragement to expect it, that 
we feel a disposition to forgive others. The particle as 
used by Matthew is a note of similitude, not of equality ; 
and implies, that we ought in this respect to resemble 

the divine benevolence and mercy ; and the particle^r 
used by Luke is not casual, but demonstrative ; it is not 
a plea of merit, as though oar forgiving others were a 
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desemngnaMOcf'God'^IEii'^vii^vst but a plea of 
/-grac^ unp^nng a, JwrnUe aBBuinacQ (tf his p ardooi iy 
inercj, aiwiog £«m:Ai( coiw;ii(ouMic9B thatl^^ 
lormed ns to a goi^i)w» fiygi^^Qg tenqier. Sdterdarp 
imports, that ttw Bxerciie ^ifock a temper is at ODCft 
ourimpocteot du^» aad « i^reeaiB^y ^and certunevi. 
^ence of our gracious state. Agreeably, the importance 
of this temper is inculcated by the whole tenor of tlie 
goapd. This spirit is emphatically tlie rery genius 
of Christianity: it breathes through its peculiar doc- 
trioes, precepts, institutions, examples, and motives. 
It is eminently enforced by the views, wliich the gospel 
pves of die abounding mercy of God, and of the lift 
«id death, die mediatorial undertaking and redemption 
of lua Son Jesus Christ, especially of the import of his 
last Bufferings, and his dying prayer for his murderer? ; 
** Faflier, forgive tliem, for they know not what they 
do." When we further consider, that an unforgiving 
and EWengeful spirit is verj" mean and odious in itsdf, 
and uittpeakably tormenting to its unhappy subjects ; 
di3t it violates those principles of mutual equi^ and 
brotherhood, which bind men togedier; dot it unfits 
them for the i%lit performance both of rel^ous, social^ 
Vid personal duties, lays them open to a thousand temp* 
btious, proves them to be Satan's children, and in fine, 
that it naturally as well, as by the poative decree cf 
God, bars men fron) final happiness, and subjects them 
to endless misery ; when we duly we^h tbese particu- 
brs, we raust see the duty in question to be infinitely 
important. 

I must add, that there is a peculiar profHiety in exT 
ercising this spirit towards odiers, when we solemnly 
ask divine f(H^veness for ourselves : For if wcprcqierT 
1^ feel the greatness of those sinj; ^;ainst the infinjtQ 
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God, which we request him to pardon ; it will make 
the offences of our fellow worms against us appear inex- 
pressibly small. And can we with any face ask him 
to forgive us ten thousand talents, if we will not forgave 
a fellow servant an hundred pence? Must not a 
due sense of that transcendent guilt in ourselves, the 
pardon of which we implore, in a great measure anni- 
hilate, and make us easily forget the petty wrongs which 
others have done to us ? Especially when we add a just 
view of the greatness of God^s forgiving mercy display- 
ed in Jesus Christ. Has the infinite Being, whom I had 
unspeakably offended, has he in a manner equally unso- 
licited and undeserved sent his Son to purchase, his gos- 
pel to offer, and his Spirit to apply a generous and full 
pardon of all this guilt ; and has he commanded me to 
ishow my gratitude to him for this infinite mercy bjr 
manifesting the same spirit towards my offending broth- 
er? And can I refuse so small a return of acknowledg- 
ment? O my soul, God freely forgave thee, when there 
was nothing to oblige or enforce, to merit or even desire 
It ; and shall not I forgive my brother, who perhaps de- 
sires and claims my pardon ? or if not, his Master and 
mine enjoins it. This frame of spirit towards others is 
likewise peculiarly suitable, when we pray for divine for- 
giveness, because it qualifies us to receive it ; for it im* 
plies cordial friendship to the pardoning benevolence of 
Deity ; it implies harmony of temper with him. In the 
exercise of this spirit the soul sees and relishes the beau- 
ty of God's infinite mercy. He loves mercy, loves to 
exercise it himself, and is pleased with the exercises of 
it in God ; is delighted with the thought of being in- 
debted to infinite mercy fof his entire pardon and salva- 
tion. But the man, who has an unforgiving disposition, 
is unfit to receive divine forgiveness ; for he is an enemy 
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to that veiy mercy which must forgive him ; he caonot^ 
therefore, sincerely ask, or warrantably expect a pardoa 
from it His temper and conduct towards oAers con- 
tradict and defeat his pretended jMrayers. Hence God 
cannot but abhor and utterly reject his petitions. This 
is strikbgly represented in the parable of the debtw and 
creditor in the eighteenth of Matthew* 

I may add» how can we go to God in prayer, and 
profess friendship to him, if we hare no love to our 
brother ? *^ He, who loveth not his brother, whom he 
hath seen, how can he love God, whom he hath not 
seen?^' How can a man Iqve the Father, and hate lus 
children ; be pleased with the character of a Bdng, who, 
IS infinitely merciful and forgiving, and yet be unmerci- 
ful and unforgiving to his fellow creatures ? It appears, 
then, that a spirit of love, and consequently of £:n:^venes8 
towards men, is the inseparable fruit an^ evidence of love 
to God ; and it will be granted by all, that love to God 
is an important ingredient in prayer, particularly iq our 
petitions for his pardoning mercy. Certainly such peti- 
tions ought to flow from a heart friendly to God and his 
law, disposed to justify and exalt him, and to take all the 
blame and shame of sin to itself. At the same time, it 
will not follow, that the convicted, distressed sinner, who 
is conscious of the want of this pious affection to God, 
or die humble Christian, who fears he is destitute of it, 
has no encouragement to pray for divine forgiveness ; 
for the former may feel this want of holy love to be a 
great and dangerous sin, and as such may confess and 
lament it before God with at least as much sincerity, as 
he can mention it to an eartlJy friend ; nor can I find, 
that such confession and corresponding petition, which 
are really prompted by the SI)irit of God, are forbidden 
w discouraged in his word : and such a sinner may beg 
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pardon Yrom God without feeling at the time such an un- 
forgiving frame of mind towards men, as would render 
his prayer an abomination. With respect to the doubt- 
ing Christian, he can at least sincerely adopt the accepta- 
ble petition of the publican, " God be merciful to me a 
sinner !" 

On the whole, when we rightly use this plea for di* 
vine forgiveness, as %ve forgive our debtors ; we heartily 
subscribe to that divine constitution, which suspends our 
pardon from God on this condition ; at the same time 
we feel, that this act of forgiving others is so reasonable 
a duty, and so imperfectly performed, that it gives us no 
meritorious title to the blessing we ask ; and likewise, 
that it is not an adequate pattern or measure of this 
blessing ; for we too often find, that our exercises of 
forgiveness are mingled with pride, resentment, grudg- 
ing, aversion ; but we need and desire from God a free, 
full, frequent, perpetual remission. We likewise realize 
and cordially acquiesce in the righteous and good provi- 
dence of God in permitting any of our fellow men or 
Christians to injure and chastise us, and cheerfriUy trust, 
that he will bless this affliction for our good. Thus 
' David felt under the curses of Shimei. We also plead 
and confide in those many free and rich promises, which 
God has made to merciful characters. We view the 
forgiving spirit, with which he has inspired us, as a 
proof of our possessing the spirit of Christ, and of our 
consequent title by the gospel covenant to pardon, 
acceptance, and eternal life. 

In reviewing this subject we are "led to admire the 
transcendent superiority of our religion to all other sys- 
tems, and in particular, the comprehensive and excellent 
spirit of the Lord's prayer, especially in the instance be- 
fore us. While haughty and malignant revenge is 

w w 
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consecrated, as a virtue, by other schemes of moralitj^ and 
honour ; the gospel carries for^vcness and beneficence 
towaixis enemies to a most glorious height, and enforces 
them by the most winning and commanding motives ! 
How worthy is such a religion of a benevolent Deit)' I 
How friendly to the peace, dignity, and happiness of hii 
rational offsprmg? How wisely and efficaciously does i 
the prayer before us engage us to the practice of mutu- 
al forgiveness, by making it our daily plea for as well 
as the express condition of divine pardon ! 

Let us all seriously examine whether we possess the spir- 
it of diis petition, a spirit of humble penitence, of evangelic- 
al trust, of cordial charity and forgiveness. Can we read- 
ily forgive the most injurious and malicious human crea- | 
lure so as to cherish towards him unfeigned benevolence ' 
and compassion ; so as cheerfully to assist and comfort 
him in want or distress, and heartily seek and rejoice in 
his amendment and prosperity ? Or do we cherish a re- 
sentful, bitter, vindictive spirit, which takes pleasure in 
reporting and magnifying his feults, in wounding his 
reputation and peace, and which cannot be easy without 
retaliating the injury? If tlie latter be our cliaracter, it 
merits our solemn consideration, that we are not only 
condemned by the whole spirit and letter of tMfe gospel, 
but that we cannot rtpeat the Lord's prayer without vir- 
tually imprecating upon ourselves >the vengeance of 
Heaven ; for in the petition of our text we implicidy 
ask God to treat us, as we tre^ our fdlow creatures ; 
we solemnly profess our desire to stand or fall by this 
rule; consequently, the unmerciful, implacable petition- 
er constructively prays, that God would be implacable 
towards him, that he would pursue him with his perpet- 
ualliatrcd and curse ! What an awful reflection ! May 
it have its due eVect on those fashionable Christians, and 
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pretenders to honour, who think it noble to revenge, 
and ignominious to overlook m ^ont ! With what 
face c?in such men call themselves Christians, or attempt 
to ofier up their prayers and thanksgivings for the infi- 
oite m^rcjr of God ^ud the Redeemer, or presume to 
hope for their own final pardon and salvation ! Let all of 
Jthis character, and every soul in this assembly, seripusly 
ponder those words of our Lord — ** If ye forgive men 
their trespasses, your heavenly Father will also forgive 
you. But if ye forgive not men their trespasses, neith- 
er will your Father in heaven forgive your trespasses. '^ 



©Ermon xxiv. 



On the Connexion between denying the 
Son and denying the Father. 



i 



1 John u. 23. 

Whosoever denletk tfie Son, the same hnth not the 
Father; but he that ackmwkdgcth tlie Son, hath the 
Father also, 

X HIS first epistle of JohTi, which is called his general 
epistle, that is, his circular letter to the churches at large, 
was intended to confirm tliem in a stedfast adherence to 
the true principles and practice of Christianitj-, especial- 
ly to those great doctrines, which respect the person and 
office of Jesus Christ. These leading truths of the gos- 1 
pel -nuni, it seems, early opposed by corrupt and seduc- 
ing teachers, whom our apostle calls liars and antichrists, 
because they vented the most shocking and pernicious 
^Isehoods against Christ and his religion. In the verse 
preceding the text he tells us, that these antichrists de- 
nied both the Father and the Son ; that is, by opposing 
Christ in his true character and doctrine, they denied the 
testimony of the Father concerning him, and opposed 
the character and will of God, as perfectly revealed in and 
by his Son, who is his best, his most glorious image and 
messenger. Hence he justly infers, in the words befwe 
us, " Whosoever denieth the Son, the same hath not the 
Father ; but he that acknowledgeth the Son, hath the 
Father alsQ." As if he had said, He vrfio denies Christ, 
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or the peculiarities of his gospel, has no true and saving 
knowledge of or interest in God ; he has no friendship 
even to natural religion ; he is an atheist in his secret 
disposition, if not in his open profession and practice. 
But he, who sincerely acknowledges the Son, honours 
and pleases the Father also ; for there is such a perfect 
union between God and his Son, between the religion 
of nature and the gospel, that a hearty friendship to one 
implies and promotes an equal affection to the other. 

The words thus explained will lead us to show at 
large the intimate connexion between deism and athe- 
ism on the one hand, and on the other between a true be- 
lief and acknowledgment of Christ and his gospel, and a 
sincere respect to God the Father. 

A subject of this kind is not only adapted to a 
sacramental occasion, which calls many of us to an open, 
renewed acknowledgment of the Son of God, but is also 
eminently suited to the present alarming state of the 
Christian world, and particularly of our own country, 
which is remarkable for the increase both of speculative 
and practical infidelity ; an infidelity, which pours ex, 
plicit or implied contempt on the great Redeemer of the 
world, or at least on the most essential truths and precepts 
of his gospel. It therefore highly becomes the professed 
friends, and especially the public teachers of Christianity, 
to contribute their utmost to repel and destroy this com, 
mon enemy of God and man, and to strengthen them^ 
selves and their surrounding connexions in a firm 
attachment to the principles and duties of our holy re, 
ligion. To promote this great end is, indeed, the main 
design, not only of the Lord's supper, but of all publio 
Christian institutions. Perhaps this end cannot be bet^ 
ter promoted than by a serious attention to the subject 
before us ; a subject, which places in the most awful 
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and striking ^ew the importance of a hearty and resolute 
acknowledgment of Christ, and the transcendent guilt 
. and misery of denjring him. 

The justness of tins representation wXL appear, if wc 
' ecmsider the following particulars : 

First. The gospel of Christ gives us the best account 
of the character and government of the true God, and of 
all those doctrines and duties, which are usually styled 
natural reli^on. Consequently, whoever heartily be- 
lieves in God, and is a fiiend to rational piety and vptue, 
must reverence and delight in the gospel of Christ ; and 
cm the contrary, whoever hates or demes the latter, pro* 
ckums himself an enemy to the former* The reli^(m oi 
Jesus unfolds, confirms, and improves those great prim^ 
pies of piety and morality, which respect both the 
existence, perfecticms, and providence of one Supreme 
Being, and the origin, duty, and expectations of man, 
lus reasonable creature. It teaches the essential diflfer- 
ence, the true nature, the wide extent, and everlasting 
rewards both of virtue and vice. It inculcates, and car- 
ries to the highest pitch of perfection, every branch of 
moral goodness, whether personal, social, or divine. 
In short, it reflects the brightest glory upon the nature 
and administration of God, and is admirably fitted to 
ennoble and perfect the character of man. Agreeably, 
it is a notorious fact, that the most weak and ignorant 
disciples of Christ have far more just, comprehensive, 
and elevated conceptions of a Supreme Being, and of 
every religious and moral subject, than the most pro- 
found and learned sages of the heathen world have ever 
attained. It is equally evident, that the dispositions, 
manners, and real enjoyments of Christian believers have 
been refined and improved in proportion to their serious 
regard to the great doctrines, requirements, and motivasj 
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of the gospel. Even the enemies of our religion are irt 
general unspeakably indebted to early Christian educa- 
tion and habit, and to those public institutions, senti- 
ments, and manners, which revelation has founded and 
supported. From these sources many deists in Chris- 
tian countries evidently derive that degree of religious 
knowledge, of moral restraint and improvement, of 
private and social happiness, by which they are dis- 
tinguished from ancient and modem heathens. 

Do not these observations clearly evince, that the gos- 
pel of Christ is a very important friend, yea, is the main 
support of natural religion and virtue ? Must not, then^ 
every sincere believer and promoter of the latter be dis- 
posed to embrace and propagate the belief and practice 
of the former ? Must not every real and devout friend of 
the one true God rejoice in an institution, which places 
his character, providence, and worship, and the way to 
please and enjoy him, in a light so plain, so satisfactory, 
and honourable ? Must not every lover of virtue wish to 
guard and promote its interests both in himself and 
others, by those high precepts and motives, which the 
gospel presents ? In short, will not every true patriot and 
philanthropist desire to bless his country and the world 
by diffusing as widely as possible the beneficent influ- 
ence of Christian principles and virtues ? Must we not 
hence conclude, that " he who denies the ^on hath not 
the Father;" that he, who rejects the great Representa- 
tive, the benevolent Amb^sador pf God to men, is un- 
friendly to God himself ; that he, who resists the abun- 
dant evidence, the excellent doctrine and spirit of Chris- 
tianity, does in his heart oppose the similar proofs and 
doctrines of natural religion ? A man must first deter- 
mine to Ihe like an atheist ; he must possess such feel- 
ings and fiabits, as rebel against the authority and com- 
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, mands of God; he must make it necessary to hb inter- 
est and comfort, that there should be no such Deity or 

^ future retribution, as the Bible reveals, befixe lie can re- 
nounce and malignantly oppose the Christian systcJdlL 
. Accordingly, the infidelity of the present day lias, in 
many instances, assumed the consistent fwm of com- 
plete and iC\x>wed atheism ; while, in other instances, it 
has questioned or exploded some <^ the most essential 
principles and motives of rational piety and morals ; at 
best, its votaries have not been such devout and virtu- 
ous characters, such candid, serious, and diligent in- 
quirers after truth, as even the light of nature taug^i^ 
diem to be» No wonder, that such enemies to €iod 
and to virtue should oppose such a system, as Christian- * 
ity ; nor is it strange, that they,, who reject the gospel, 
which is the grand prop of sound re%ion and moral- 
ity, should sink into all the darkness and profligacy of 
atheism. 

Secondly. The truth of our text will still further 
appear, if we view the gospel not only, as a publication 
-and enforcej3fient of the religion of nature, but, as a new 
dispensation ofgrace^ v^hich is carrying on by the Son 
and Spirit of God for the restoration of an apostate and 
ruined world. In this view, Christianity is a glorious, 

^ supernatural scheme of truth and duty, which reason and 
nature, in their highest improvements, could never have 
investigated. It is true, that iiature, conscious of guilt, 
and apprehending the displeasure of a wise, holy, and 
justly offended Lawgiver and Judge, might feel the 
want, and cherish the trembling hope of some such mer- 
ciful inteiposition, as revelation unfolds. But it is the 
gospel of Christ alone, which assures us of an actual 
scheme of reconcilement, in all respects adapted to the 
wants and wishes of nature. The gospel only^ives us 
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such discoveries of God, as are fitted to encourage the 
repentance, and engage the filial love and cheerful obe- 
dience of conscious oiFenders. The doctrine of Christ 
exhibits the Deity to our view in the full orbed lustre of 
his wisdom, purity, justice, and mercy, harmoniously 
uniting, yea, gloriously triumphing in tlie pardon and 
salvation of the penitent sinner. This knowledge of a 
reconcileable, forgiving God is very important in the re- 
ligion of a fallen creature. But the light of nature could 
give us no satisfaction on this point ; it could not dis- 
covei" how far and in what way the pardon of transgres- 
sors might consist with the honour and good pleasure 
of our ofiended Sovereign, and- with the general safety 
and. welfare of his moral subjects. 

If then we believe in God, as our Supreme Ruler and 
Judge, who is justly displeased with our transgressions, 
and at the same time are friends to his perfect but injur- 
ed government and law ; shall we not gladly believe in 
bis Son Jesus Christ, who came to inform us, that this 
oflfended and majestic Being is still ready to pardon and 
bless us in the way of humble repentance ; that on this 
condition he can and will receive us to favour, con- 
sistently with his own dignity and the general good ? 
If we believe in and adore God, as a Being infinitely 
perfect and glorious, can we fail to believe in and to 
honour his Son, who is the brightness of that glory, who 
is the visible and perfect image of the invisible Deity, 
and in whose face the glory of the Godhead shines with 
a mollified and endearing lustre? Shall we not rejoice 
to hear, that the high and lofty One, whom nature awful- 
ly contemplates, as infinitely above us, has come down 
to us in the person of his Son, has united himself to our 
nature, assumed a personal and bodily form, and thus 
presented himself to our view in the most near, fanal- 
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iar, and engaging attitude ; so that we can now say with 
an exulting voice, " Behold, the tabernade of God is 
with men, and he will dwell with them;" yea, God 
himself, in the person of his Son, shall be sensibly with 
them, and be their God. When by faith " we come 
to Jesus the Mediator of the new coveiant,*' in whom 
God and msai are brought together, we hereby come 
to " God the Judge of all," and thus have the most 
comforting advantages for knowing and imitating his 
perfect character, for enjc^^ihg his friendly presence and 
iiitercourse. 

I cannot help stopping ki tWs place to reflect more 
p^ttlicularly on the transcendent excellency of the gos- 
pel in this respect, compared with the light of nature 
and reason. The bare volume of nature gives us only 
the idea of a glorious, mysterious power difiiised throu^ 
and animating the universe ; but in contempladbg thb 
power, the mind acquires no distinct view of a proper 
person, possessing a definite moral character ; but it 
rather loses itself in a confused, unintelligible, abstract 
idea, which it styles nature, the laws and powers of mat- 
ter and motion, or the soul of the world. But the gos- 
pel, by holding up distinctly to our view the person and 
actions of Jesus Christ, as the visible representative of 
Deity, collects our scattered and confused ideas to one 
definite and luminous point ; it fixes our views, not on 
an unintelligible phantom, which modern philosophist? 
call nature, but upon a real and divinely glorious per- 
son ; and tlius brings our wandering thoughts and affec- 
tions to rest in their proper centre, in the knowledge^ 
worship, and resemblance of the one true God manifest- 
ed in the person of his Son. 

While the perfections and will of God are thus 
brought down to us in the person, doctrine, and actions^ 
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of the divine Saviour ; his mediation and atoning saaif 
Jice render it safc,ai)d,hono,urablefor liie Supreme Ruler 
to remit our ofencps, and restore us to his fevour. 
Tliis doctrine of the mediatorial obedience and suifer- 
ings of an innocent andglorious Person for the benefit of 
the guilty, is not^y a conspicupys feature in the gos^ 
pel plan, but highly approves itself to those, who have 
i;ight apprehen^ons of pod and themselves, and of the 
general constitution of -i^fdui^ and prpvidencc^ A just 
impression of the tporal .:eh%ract^r and government of 
Peity, pf what he owes to himself and his dominion^ of - 
■our own guilty rebellion agmnsthira, and the consequent 
inarks.of his displeasure, felt or apprehendedj will make 
vs feel the importance of some Afediator and atonement^ 
to conciliate his fOTfeited favour. Upon tlus basis has 
been founded the general practice qf propitiatory obla- 
tions in the Geptile world, and especially the priesthood, 
^and sacrifices ,as well, as principal predictions and 
promises, of the ^wish dispensation. Indeed, the 
general series of events, both in the natural and moral 
world, which is produced by the mediation of ^condary ' 
causes or agents, is a^on^tant illustration of the mediato- 
rial schepae of the gospel. Mediators or middle persons 
are the constant instruments of good ^ntl evil to man- 
kind. Thus parents are the great mediums ,{tf good or 
ill to their dependpnt offspringl Yea, tiie innocent are 
daily appmnted to suffer for the faults and the benefit of 
the gu)lty. It becomes, in many cases, our indispensa- 
ble duty to interpose, and at tiie expense of great lalxwr 
and suffering on our pprt, to rescue others frorn difficul- 
ties, into which thejr own follies and vices h^ plunged 
them, in defiance perhaps of our best admonitions and 
examples. In tWs way virtuous parents .often become 
great, yea, the principal sufierers by the ipiscpnduct pf 
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their children ; and virtuous children by the vices of 
their parents. Vicarious punishment then, or the suflFer- 
ings of the innocent for the guilty, is a divine constitu- 
tion, notified to us by daily experience. 

If therefore we believe in God, as really and justly or- 
dering things in diis manner, in the general course of his 
providence ; shall we not believe the propriety and real- 
ity of a similar, though far more illustrious instance of 
mediation and vicarious suffering, exhibited in the gos- 
pel, the truth and importance of which are so amply at- 
tested ; and which, indeed, is explicidy interwoven with 
the whole scheme of Christianity, and is supported by 
the same proofs with the system at large? Shall we nc^ 
gladly receive, and even triumph in the atoning sacrifice 
of Christ, when we have such evidence, that Grod himself 
has appointed and accepted it, and when our own situ* 
ation and feelings, as guilty, obnoxious offenders, con- 
cur with the general sense of mankind in eagerly looking 
and crying for such an expedient? Shall our ungrateful 
and foolish pride spurn the benefit of this atonement, 
merely because we cannot comprehend all the reasons 
and ends of its appointment, or the precise manner in 
which it procures our forgiveness ? Shall we dare, with 
atheistical blasphemers, to reproach this contrivance, as 
absurd and unjust, merely because it holds up God the 
Father, as subjecting his meritorious and beloved Son to 
torment and death in the room of gnilty mankind? Does 
not this reproach equally implicate the known and com- 
mon proceedings of divine providence ? Is it not com- 
pletely obviated by the voluntary consent of the Son of 
God to these vicarious sufferings, and the consequent 
glorious reward, which he received for enduring them ? 

While the gospel thus provides a complete atonement 
and pai'don for our guilt, it offers and communicates the 
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sanctifying and tomforting Spirit^ to purify and strengtlir 
en 6ur natures, depraved and enfeebled by sin, and to 
restore them tp moral rectitude and tianquillity. If wc 
have just views of God and oursdves, we must see, that, 
our true perfection and happiness consist in resembling 
and enjoying him ; and that our minds, antecedently to 
the renewing grace of the gospel, are strangely alienat- 
ed from and indisposed to this resemblance and enjoy- 
ment. Even some of the wiser heatliens felt and ac- 
knowledged this degeneracy of human nature, and their 
need of supernatural aid to restore them to virtue and 
happiness. Shall we not then highly prize and joyfully 
embrace that divine Redeemer, " who of God is made 
unto us, not only wisdom and righteousness, but sanctifi, 
cation ;" who makes us ** willing in the day of his 
power," and who sends the promised Comforter to dwell 
in the hearts of his people, as a perpetual spring of holi- 
ness and joy ? If we acknowledge God, as the prime 
EfBjcient, even in our common actions and enjoyments, 
shall we proudly disown our dependence on his gracious, 
influence for those unspeakably greater blessings, which 
are implied in a truly virtuous and happy state of our 
souls ? Shall we reject or ridicule the offered grace of the 
Holy Spirit, merely because we cannot comprehend the 
mode of his operation ; when we are confessedly igno^ 
rant of the manner of divine agency in the world of na- 
ture ? If we deny the doctrine of divine influences in 
the kingdom of grace, do we not virtually deny it in the 
kingdom of providence ? And does not this denial imt 
ply or betray an atheistical spirit ? 

Further. If we believe in God, as the Father of our 
spirits, which must shortly return to him that gave 
them ; if we believe, upon the footing of reason, that he 
has destined us for another and everlasting world ; we 






db|U gladly bdieve m One^ whd win gi<re U8 0^^ 
nSAcHi of tljotmduuiwn rq^ODj Viibo will undertake to 
guide us to it ; wiu> wffi stand our Mend in the last ds- 
cittve trial, and aeoure^ur ae^piittanee and hapjj^oess 'm 
the state of iietribufion. 

How veiy pqo^ M the ^ost refined qrstem of pu 
gan plulosopliyy iir of Qiodenr infidelity, compared 
with die divine philofiophy of die BiUe( What no^ 
ble sentiments and iexdted eonselations does the la^ 
t^r inspire in tbe mestinring and distresaCiil sibiations!- 
What was the boasted patience and fixtittide of ancient 
«toics m|l recent uiibelieyera amidst the enh of fife, 
Ac agonies of death^ or the anguish of bereavement? 
IVhat but an inhuman and gloomy iqpathy, feunded in 
Ae extinction of the best feelings of the he^ an4 incaf 
pacity of supporting it in seasons of extremity I But 
Christiantty^ &r fixxm suppressing, accommodates itsdf 
to our natural sensibilities; it permits and reguktes, it 
pooths and refines our tender passions under afflicdve 
events, while it improves these events, and tfie sorrow 
Jhey produce, as fresh and powerful means of proraot" 
Jng both our present virtue and future bliss. Should we 
not dien welcome to our hearts that divine religion, 
which provides a sovereign balm for every wound; 
which consoles bleeding friendship and love under the 
dissolution of the tenderest connexions ; which sofj- 
ens the pillow of sickness and deadi even to the most 
timid and feeble of its votaries $ which has enabled 
thousands of Christians, of every age, sex, and condi? 
tion to triumph over the last enemy, even in its most 
terrible forms — ** O death, where is thy sting ? O grave;, . 
where is thy victory ?*^ 
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Religion the one Thing needful.* 
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LlTKE X- 42. 

But one thing is needftiL 



HEN our Lord utterdd these words, he was on a 
visit to an amiable family, consisting of La2arus and his 
two sisters, Martha and Mary, each of whom was a de- 
voted and beloved friend of Jesus Christ. On this oc-? 
casion, however, the two sisters honoured Aeir divine 
Guest in very different modes. Mary, throwing asid®* 
every worldly concern, gave herself up to his improving 
conversation. She ** sat at his feet," in the usual pos- 
ture of a disciple, * * and heard his word. " But the eldei' 
sister, anxious to provide an entertainment worthy of so 
illustrious a Person, encumbered herself with unse;ason- 
able and excessive care ; and in the hurry of business 
came to Jesus with a peevish complaint against Mary 
for sitting idle at so pressing a time ; which complaint 
is so expressed, as to implicate Christ himself. " Lofd, 
dost thou not care that my sister hath left me to serve 
alone? bid her therefore that she help me."" We must 
be permitted to observe here, that those persons give 
not the best kind of w elcome to the visits of their friends^ 
who, like this good woman, appear anxious, troubled, 

• This was the last sermon, which Dr. Tappan preached. It was de- 
livered to the Christian society in Brattle street, Boston, Augutt 7, lW3w 
He expired on tl^e twenty-seventh of the aaune^xnontb. 
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or mortified on the subject of entertaining them, what- 
ever kindness or respect may be the ground of this 
appearance. 

Our Lord, in the words which ir^clude our text, re^ 
proves this immoderate carefulness. " And Jesus 
answered and said, Martha, thou art careful and troub- 
led about many things ; but one thing is needful : and 
Mary hath chosen that good part, which shall not be 
taken away from her." Astlie ** many things,'' which 
at this time unduly occupied tiic attention of one sister, 
are here opposed to *' the one thing" declared to be ex- 
clusively "needful," and to*' the good part" chosen 
by the other, and which could not be taken from her; 
we may certainly conclude, that this "one thing" means 
Religion, or the predominant care of the soul, as op- 
posed to those multiplied earthly solicitudes, which en- 
gross and distract the children of this world, and which 
sometimes vex and defile even the best of Christians. 

I propose dierefore in the follow ing discourse to illus- 
trate and enforce this great truths that religion is tfie one 
thing necessary. 

By religion we intend a supreme regard to God and 
duty, or a prevailing concern for our own eternal salva- 
tion. These t\\ o ideas cannot be separated ; for as God 
wills our final happiness in the way of holiness, so by 
properly seeking our own salvation v\ e effectually please, 
^ obey, and honour our Creator ; and on the other hand, 
so far, as we devote ourselves to him, w^e necessarily 
secure and enjoy the higliest felicity. Accordingly, to 
glorify God and enjo}- him forever constitutes the one 
chief business and happiness of man. I would further 
remark, that, though religion is made up of many differ- 
ent parts, 'which respect a great variety of actions, ob- 
jects, and ends, yet it is justly denominated one thing; 
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because these several parts, far from interfering with 
each other, like the different passions and pursuits of 
tile worldly man, are harmoniously connected. They 
mutually beget or improve each other, and go to consti-* 
tute one beautiful and perfect whole. Thus the piety 
and morality, the internal holiness and external obedi-* 
ence of the good man are but one thing under different 
names and modifications : for they all have one origin, 
viz. the Spirit of God ; they flow from one principle, \iz. 
to upright heart ; th^y produce one general effect, the 
growing virtue and peace of their possessor ; they are 
offered to and accepted by the Deity through one Medi- 
ator, Jesus Christ ; they seek and finally terminate in 
the same great ends, the glory of God and the highest 
happiness of man. We may add, that, where true piety 
prevails, it sanctifies even the natural affections, the in- 
nocent acquired habits, and all the civil actions and en- 
joyments of its subject, and renders them so many in- 
struments or branches of religion ; insomuch, that the 
real Christian, " whatever he does, in word or deed, does 
all in the name of the Lord Jesus. Whether he eats or 
drinks, or whatever he does, he does all to the glory of 
God." In short, all his views, exercises, and pleas- 
ures are consecrated, limited, or subdued by one all- 
pervading, all controlling principle of rectitude. 

As religion is thus but one thing , so it may be justly 
styled the one thing needful; because it is necessary in 
a sense, which is absolute, transcendent, and universal. 
When we contemplate the necessity of religion, so many 
arguments rush upon our minds, that we scarcely know 
where to begin, or where to end. 

In the First place, the importance of religion appears 
fi*om a consideration of that Being, who is its principal 
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object. True pietjr is chiefy em p loyed in: kaowiip 
Md loving^ in resemtdiiig and .hooonring the Deily ^ «i 
receiving and reftectiog his mord glory.. : A^ibc rnxjuk 
al rectitude dT Jehovah is the ^un and crowaof hb io^ 
. finite excellence, so vital reUgioa is a lirmg^ coi^^^n 
losible though imperfi^ dis^y oC tins divine excd^ 
knee. Hence it is. caHcd the. im^ge an4 life of Godf a 
pailjc^pation of his nature, a showing fijfth^f his virtues 
and praises: the subject of k is said to be one vrilh 
God, to co-operate and have Mqwship.witb him, to be 
fflted Tvitfi hi& fulness, and to enter into his jojr. What 
beauty, dignity, and happiness do these expreaaons ado* 
vey ! How inconceivably important then is r^gkn, 
which unites man to Deity ; which renders him, the im-* 
s^ and the instrument of his glory, and thus directly 
promotes the chief end of our being! The man, v^ 

is a stranger to rdi^n, lives without God in the worid ; 
he robs his Maker of that honour, and lumself of that 

pCTfection, for which his reasonable nature vfsia chiefly 

designed. This leads us to observe, 

n. That the necessity of religion further appears 
from the nature and value of t/ie human soul. The pre- 
eminence of man above the brutes lies in the powers 
and capacities of his mind. Now religion directs these 
powers to their proper objects ; it at once enlarges and 
fills these capacities. It strengthens and satisfies the 
understanding with that divine knowledge, which is its 
noblest food and entertainment. It purifies and regu- 
lates the will. It harmonizes, exalts, and gratifies the af- 
fections. It relieves and solaces the wounded conscience. 
It inspires that inward peace, which is the sunshine of 
the soul, and the dawn of heaven. 
• But without religion the soul cannot enjoy peace, and 
of course the man cannot be happy. For happiness or 
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misery flows not so much from exterior circumstances, 
as from the internal state of the mind. Now a rational 
mind, which feels no love to its infinite Creator and Ben- 
efactor, no delight in the Supreme Good, no confidence 
in the favour of Him, on whom its eternal fete depends, 
must be inwardly poor and wretched, though surround- 
ed with all the sources of eardily felicity. Such a crea- 
ture must feel himself in an unnatural, distempered, 
and therefore painful condition. He must feel the tor- 
ture of desires unsatisfied, of faculties prostituted, of 
hopes disappointed ; of passions at once contradictory, 
clamorous, and unbounded ; he must, whenever he so- 
berly reflects, endure the anguish and terror, inflicted by 
an upbraiding conscience and a frowning God. His on- 
ly refuge from this anguish is in thoughtless dissipa- 
tion, or in a rapid succession of worldly pursuits and in- 
dulgences. But this refuge forsakes him in the gloomy 
intervals of solitude, of external danger and distress, and 
especially on the bed of death. The honest and great 
teacher, death, gives new light and activity to his reflect- 
ing powers ; it brings into lively view his God dishon- 
oured and iilcensed, his Redeemer insulted, his soul 
neglected and ruined, his fellow men, and even his dear- 
est friends, corrupted, and perhaps destroyed by his 
criminal example, principles, or unfeithfulness. To 
complete this picture of wo, the hand of death separates 
him forever from those worldly objects, to which all his 
affections, habits, and pleasures were attached. At the 
same time it excludes him from the beatific presence 
of that Being, who only could make him happy ; or rath- 
er his own confirmed depravity renders him incapable 
of sharing in the pure and refined enjoyments of the in- 
visible world, and of course subjects him to extreme and 
hc^elcss misery. Thus sound reason and e^cperience 
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as wen, ap reveladon, assure us, that' a creature so 
ed and destined, as the human soul, cannot be happgr 
in any possible circumstances, but must be*exceedin^7 
wretched, without reli^on; and of course, that lliis b 
the one thing necessary. This argument is greatly 
strengthened when we add, 

IIL That the Bible holds up the imp(»1an<^ of re- 
ligion in the most impressive light, by revealing Ae 
wonderfiil methods, which the MostHi^ hasi^en^oyql 
Id restore and preserve it in our degenerate wwkl. tn^ 
deed the whole system, both of revelation and pnm» 
dence, respecting mankind, has been directed to this 
object* For this, prophets and apostles preached and 
vrote. For this, kings and empires have been exahed, 
shaken, and destroyed. For this, the church of God 
and its sacred institutions were eaily established, and 
have been wonderfully supported. For this, the Son of 
Qod descended from heaven to a manger and a cross, 
to recover &llen man to true rdi^on, and thus raise faini 
to everlasting happiness. The divine Saviour taught and 
laboured, obeyed and died, rose and ascended, and still 
employs his interceding, ruling, and saving power^ In 
a word, the scriptures represent the work of redemption, 
as the greatest effort of infinite wisdom and love ; and 
they constantly represent this work, as having for its ob- 
ject the restoration of our souls fi-om the ruins of sin to 
holiness and glory. How transcendently necessary and 
valuable must have been that object, on which infinite 
benevolence and wisdom have thus lavished their treas- 
ures ! How precious the human soul, for which heaven 
itself has paid such a price ! How is man ennobled, how 
is religion exalted, by such a mighty apparatus employ- 
ed in their favour ! What an awful and endearing bond 
does this impose on redeemed men to value their own 
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"^ouls, to seek their recovery to holiness and happiness, 
as the one thing needful ! How unspeakably does it en- 
hance the guilt and condemnation of those, who oppose 
that religion, who despise that salvation, which are thus 
recommended to and urged upon them by the blood of 
the Son of God ! How can we esqape, if we neglect so 
great salvation ! 

IV. Religion is the one thing needful, because it is 
of universal necessity. It is equally necessary for all 
men, yea, for all rational creatures in the universe. Re* 
ligion essentially consists in love to God and fellow be- 
ings, expressed in every suitable way. Now this is 
equally the duty and the happiness of all classes of in- 
telligences. It is jas necessary for angels, as for men ; 
this constitutes the chief beauty and felicity of celestial 
spirits, as distinguished from malignant and miserable 
demons. This was the glory and bliss of man in Para- 
dise ; and the recovery and exercise of this spirit are 
the main duty and interest of man since his apostasy. 
In other words, the general duty of men is always ne- 
cessarily the same, though the particular expressions or 
instniments of it may considerably vary. Thus, after 
the fell, repentance of sin, faith in a Mediator, and cer- 
tain outward symbols, as signs and means of religion^ 
became proper and needful, which were not suitable or 
necessary for innocent man. So the peculiar circum- 
stances and genius of the Jewish nation rendered many 
ceremonial observances expedient for them, which are 
totally improper under the Christian dispensation. Yet 
still the same general spirit and practice are required 
amid all this variety of circumstances and modes. The 
strictest observance of the Mosaic rites was of no avail 
any further, than it expressed and promoted substantial 
virtue and piety. Nor is the most ^zealous regard to tho> 
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peculiar doctrines and instkutiom of dfe goapdi^of 'flrflP 
signjficancy, tuilesBhpnxluceandiioiuiaha:holyteiiqNsr 
andconduct 

As vital religion b thus iiece88|f7 for men tmder er* 
ery di^nsation, so it is equally essential in all thdar cir- 
11 ahd worldly eni[doyma)tS| in idl the rdations^ ^Aidi 
they bear to human society. Whether Ihey move a 
a higher or lower sphere, whether they pursue an. actiVe 
or a contemplative life, they are equally the creatum and 
sybjects of God, and in tlus view are equally bound to . 
practise every moral and rdigious duty. The more et^- 
alted their stations are, the more need tliey have of apip . 
ous principle to prevent the abuse of worldly (gptntness; 
to secure a sober estimate, a temperate enjoymenty n dili» 
gent and beneficent improvement of it ; to iqake tlKtt 
constantly feel the high duty and responsibility attached 
to it ; and thus to render their usefiil exan^>les and ef^ 
forts in some measure equal to thdr ext^isive pQwerv 
and opportunities. On ^ese accounts the obligadqn 
and necessity of religion to public oflScers, civil as well, 
as ecclesiastical, are preeminently great; and the incon- 
sistency of a free, well informed, and Christian people in 
electing men to high stations, who are not faithful to 
themselves and their God, can hardly be expressed* 
The ministers of the commonwealth ought certainly 
to co-operate witli those of the church, in promoting the 
greatest good of the community ; but how can this be 
expected, if religion be not the governing principle of 
both ! I need not insist on the importance of real and 
exemplary sanctity in Christian instructors, because you 
instantly perceive the absurdity and mischief of a man's 
teaching and enforcing upon others what he does not 
heartily believe and practise himself ; and because yoi^ 
will readily allow, that personal piety in a minister b at 
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atice the best recommendation of it to otlaers, and the 
best pledge of his pastoral fidelity and success* 

We might go on to observe, that religion ia likewise 
necessary in domestic life. It is important, both to se- 
cure and exalt tlie reciprocal affections, virtues, and sat- 
isiactions of the conjugal, parental, and filial relations. 
It is needful tx> restrain parents from relaxing their just 
authority by indolence or extreme indulgence, ami from 
fusing it, by passionate and brutal severity^ It is ne- 
cessary to insure that sober and pious education of 
children, on which individual, domestic, and public 
happiness essentially depends. It is necessary to ren- 
der private femilies the props of the church and com- 
monwealth, and nurseries for heaven. That spirit, 
which religion inspires^ Will make superiors conde- 
scencGng ^nd beneficent ; equals, courteous and oblig- 
ing ; inferiors, respectful and submissive. It will form 
ihen into good neighbours, faithful friends, orderly cit- 
izens, and useful patriots. The pious man, who acts 
from prindple, will be far more correct and uniform, 
diligent and resolute, in performing the duties of every 
situation, than persons of a differetit character. He 
will be directed by the best motives, both in the choice 
and prosecution of his particular calling. His great and 
conscientious inquiry will be, in what employment can 
I best serve God and man, and promote my own ever- 
lasting w^ell being. As he sets out in the career of life 
wdth diese views, so his after progress, being guided 
and animated by them, will, under the promised favour 
of Heaven, be safe and comfortable, diligent and pros- 
perous, respectable and useful. Since then religion is 
so important to every rank, relation, and business, it 
may well be styled the one thing needful. Other accom- 
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plishments may be severally necessary to particular eni» 
ployments ; but this is alike beneficial to all. 

As this qualification is indispensable to every occupa- 
tion, so it is needful in every condition and vicissitude 
of life. If we exult in outward health and prosperityy. 
how necessary is a religious principle to the true enjoy- 
ment and the right improvement of such a state ! How 
necessary to keep us in the middle path between sordid 
avarice and wanton prodigality ! How often does world- 
ly wealth destroy the virtue, the comfort, the usefulness, 
and the final happiness of its possessors, by nourishing a 
proud and unfeeling, an anxious and craving, a carnal 
and irreligious spirit ! Nothing but deep rooted piety is 
an effectual preservative frpra these evils. This, and 
this only, will extract the good, without the poison, of 
earthly enjoyments. This will produce a sentimental 
and refined relish of these comforts, and at the same 
time, a virtuous and beneficent application of them; 
which gives to the possessor the noblest satisfaction 
they are fitted to impart. Agreeably, the wisest of men 
has told us, that *' God giveth to a man, that is good in 
his sight, wisdom, and knowledge, and joy ;'' wisdom 
and knowledge to regulate his desire, fruition, and im- 
provement of temporal blessings ; and joy, as the fruit 
and reward of his wise regulations : " but to the sinner 
he givetli travail to gather and to heap up,'' without any 
power to piijoy, or to do good with his treasures* 
*' This," Solomon justly adds, *' is vanity and vexation 
of spirit." 

If v» e reverse the scene, and contemolate the child of 
poverty and distress, how needful is religion to sustain^ 
to sooth, and to sanctify his afflicted state ! When the 
world frovr ns upon him on every side, from what source 
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can he derive comfort, but from the smiles of conscience 
and of. Heaven, from a pious resignation to, and trust in 
the providence of God, and the hope of eternal glory, as 
the recompense of his momentary sufferings, patient- 
ly endurtd and rightly improved? Those troubles, 
iyhidi crush the spirits of the wicked, give new lustre 
and triumph to the nian of religion, by displaying the 
efficacy of pious principles in blunting the darts of ad- 
versity, and converting them into instruments of holiness 
and joyi 

We may add her^," religion is eminently needful to 
inspire equanimity amid those sudden cl^anges of condi- 
tion, to which we are constantly exposed ; to keep our 
minds humble and tentperate, when we are hastily exalt- 
ed from a poor, (calamitous state, to affluence, ease, or ce- 
lebrity J and to give us fortitude and submission, when 
unexpectedly visited with the reverse. In short, piety 
must be our continual pilot and anchor, both to steer 
our course through the uncertain voyage of life, and en- 
able us to out ride the storms, which assail it. This 
le^ds us to subjoin^ 

That the preeminence of religion further appears 
from its importance at all seasons. To every thing 
else, as the wise man tells us, there are appropri- 
ate seasons ; but this is always seaspnable, and there- 
fore ^ways beautiful and necessary. A professor of pie- 
ty must never sacrifice his religion to any compa- 
ny, business, or amusement; he must appear always 
adorned with it ; he must be in the fear of the Lord all the 
day long ; he must rejoice in God always ; he must pray 
and give thanks without ceasing; he must do every 
thing to the glory of God ; that is, a pious habit and 

z z 
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frame of spirit, a readiness for duty, a prevaifing desire 
to please God and profit men, must never b^ suspendT 
ed. This must regulate and sanctify his worldly burnt 
ness, his social duties, and even, his cheerful relaxa-r 
tions. Unless this be our habitual aim, we contradict 
the great epd, for which time and existence were 
given us. 

This observation introduces another, which is, that 
religion is necessary for eveiy stage of life, from early 
childliood to grey hairs. The youngest human being 
must have the seeds of thb heavenly temper, in order 
to qualify him for the heavenly felicity. You, who are 
in the bloom of childhood, or of youth, need this; prin- 
ciple to guard you against the numberless temptations 
to folly and sin, which constantly surround you. You 
need it to improve those inward accomplislmients, ex-. 
terior manners, and innocent pleasures, which become" 
your period of life. You need it, as the great prepara- 
tive for a useful manhood, a comfortable old age^ and 
a peaceful death. It is needful for persons of mature 
years to moderate, to sanctify, and to prosper the 
worldly cares, pursuits, and enjoyments of manly life. 
It is needful for advanced age, to lighten its burdens, 
to give dignity to the hoary head, to compensate and 
sooth the decay of animal life, and its pleasures, with the 
hope of immortal vigour and undecaying pleasure at 
God's right hand. 

Which brings us to remark in the Last place, that re- 
ligion is necessary for both worlds ; while other things 
are needful in a sense, which is merely local and tempo - 
rarj\ \Vhen we call food and raiment, and comfortable 
habitations necessaries of life, we use a dialect, which 
belongs only to the animal part and the infantile state of 
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man ; for these things are so far from being essential tq 
him, when arrived at his true perfection^ that theu* ne- 
cessity and use will then forever cease ; yea, he must 
drop these badges and fetters of childhood, before he 
can enjoy matured freedom and happiness ;. before he 
can rise to those noble and everlasting joys, for which 
his nature is designed.^ Pid we, my brethren, fully realr 
ize these truths, we shoulcj hardly apply the term necesr 
saty to any tiding, but that, wl>ich directly prpniotes our 
ultimate perfection and blessedness.. Now what can 
this be, but religion ? This and this only assimilates U3 
to God and superior beings, ^nd of coursp renders u^ 
capable of sharing their society and blessedness. It is 
the voice of reason as well, as revelation : ' ^ Without ho? 
liness no man shall see the Lord." But ** blessed are 
the pure in heart; for they shall see God," " Blessed 
are they that do his commandments, that they may have 
a right to the tree of life, and may enter in through the 
gates into this city.'^ 

As the preceding discourse has beisn wholly practical, 
and has aimed to bring home the importance of true pie- 
ty to every one's conscience, there is no necessity, nor 
indeed time, for a formal application. Otherwise we 
might lament the folly, depravity, and wretchedness of 
those, who openly despise, or carelessly neglect the one 
thing needful. If there could be grief in heaven, angels 
would weep at such a spectacle. We might congratur 
late those, who, having chosen and secured the good 
part, have no occasion for anxious concern about any 
thing else. But I will only leave with you and myself, 
this one reflection : Our subject holds out to each of 
us this awful alternative ; we must either become truly 
holy, or sell our birthright, as rational beings, and sinl^ 
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